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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL F. SMITH 


[On the afternoon of Nov. 16, 1895, Dr. S. F. Smith, ’29, author of the 
National Hymn, “ America,” was taken ill in the Boston and Albany Railway 
Station, Boston, and died in a few minutes. He was on his way to preach the 
next day at Newtonville, having been in excellent health up to the moment of 
his death. As afit memorial to one of the most distinguished and devoted of 
Harvard’s alumni, the Magazine prints this short autobiography, written about 
a year ago, and printed, with other interesting matter, in the volume, “ Poems 
of Home and Country: also, Sacred and Miscellaneous Verse,” recently 
published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. The publishers, to 
whom the copyright belongs, have kindly given permission for this reprint. 
Dr. Smith twice contributed to the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, viz.: in 
December, 1893, Recollections of his College Life, and in December, 1894, 
Memorial Verses to Dr. O. W. Holmes. — Eprror. } 


I count it to have been a happy lot, and possibly an inspiration 
to my choice of profession, that I was born under the sound of 
the Old North Church chimes in Boston. I understand, from 
veritable family records, that the modest event occurred on the 
21st day of October, 1808. I confess to a little touch of satis- 
faction that I am permitted in my social retirement to count 
“Discovery Day,” as we now style the arrival of Columbus in 
America, as my own birthday ; but I have never claimed that the 
coincidence was worthy of note outside of the immediate Smith 
household. 

Three years at the Eliot School, Boston, were followed by 
preparation for college at the Boston Latin School, from which I 
graduated to enter Harvard University. It certainly was a grate- 
ful experience of that preparatory training, that, in 1825, I was 
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permitted to call the “ Franklin Medal” my own, as well as a 
gold “ Prize Medal” for an English poem. 

My Harvard Class, 1829, brought me into intimacy with that 
congenial and beloved classmate, Dr. Holmes, and the friendship 
never abated ; nor in the progress of seventy years lacking one 
was our tender fellowship ever lessened. Widely separated in 
our special lines of study, we were of “ the boys”’ when together ; 
and his playful reference to my being “ disguised under the uni- 
versal name of Smith” never hurt my sensibilities, but was one 
of the merry things of which we made sport together. 

College days too quickly sped. I then pursued a three-years’ 
course at Andover Theological Seminary, from which I graduated 
September, 1832. I had meddled with verses from my child- 
hood, and before leaving Andover wrote the hymn, ‘“ My Coun- 
try, ‘tis of thee,” “ The Morning Light is breaking,” and many 
others. 

I had “on the brain” a penchant for comparative philology ; 
and in the theological course added four languages to my reper- 
toire, besides accomplishing the pleasing task of reading every 
word of Mr. Marshman’s Chinese grammar,—a vast quarto, 
nearly as large as a family Bible. 

After the close of my course at Andover, I spent a year in 
editorial labor in Boston. Then I became village pastor in 
Waterville, Maine ; was ordained February 12, 1834, and at the 
same time became professor of Modern Languages in Waterville 
College, afterwards known as Colby University. During the 
course of eight years, on account of a vacancy in the Department of 
Latin and Greek Languages (for one whole year), all the Greek 
taught in the college was added to my department of instruction. 

On the 16th of September, 1834, I was married to Miss Mary 
White Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, granddaughter of Dr. 
Hezekiah Smith, chaplain for six years in the Revolutionary 
Army, and an intimate friend of Washington, also one of the 
founders of Brown University, in the State of Rhode Island. 

My double service in Waterville continued until January, 1842, 
-when I became editor of the Christian Review (quarterly), and 
took up my life residence at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
Becoming pastor of the First Baptist Church, I still retained my 
editorial chair till 1848 (seven years), and filled the pastorate for 
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twelve years and a half. Meanwhile, I fitted my children for 
college, — the two elder, a son and a daughter, for the sopho- 
more grade of college study. After resigning the pastorate, I 
served as the editorial secretary of the Missionary Union fifteen 
years, still preaching almost constantly as a stated supply. 

In 1875, accompanied by my wife, I spent a year in Europe. 

In 1880 we undertook a second journey, which included south- 
ern Asia in its itinerary, being absent from the United States 
more than two years. This trip included England, Scotland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, Greece, India, Ceylon, and Burmah. We 
visited the missions of various church societies, English, Scotch, 
French, German, and American, so far as time and circumstances 
would permit. Various correspondence had suggested the points 
in the field-service of the Master where labor was needed. I 
endeavored to learn as exactly as possible the actualities of the 
mission work, its methods, its personnel, its needs, its trials, and. 
its successes. 

Literary work has been the natural result of my tastes and my 
studies. Articles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers have 
been almost without number. Among books may be mentioned 
the “Life of Rev. Joseph Grafton,” “Lyric Gems” (publish- 
er’s title), “ Rock of Ages,” the two latter containing many of 
my own composition ; “‘ The Psalmist,” in connection with Baron 
Stow, the current hymn book of the Baptist churches throughout 
the United States for thirty years from 1843; “ Missionary 
Sketches,” and “ Rambles in Mission Fields.” These were fol- 
lowed by “The History of Newton,” Massachusetts, 950 pages, 
octavo; several books edited; and various translations for the 
“Encyclopedia Americana,” from the “ German Conversations 
Lexicon,” amounting to fully one thousand printed pages. Not ~ 
far from one hundred and fifty of my hymns have, in various 
ways, been contributed to our psalmody. 

A strong poetical bias took hold of me when I was a boy 
of eight years. An “Elegy on a Cat,” then written, disappeared 
long since, as well as the cat. The first poem published was four 
years later; but if you do not find it among the old papers, I 
cannot supply it. I have never bidden farewell to the lyre, 
simply because it was a part of myself. 
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The hymn “ America” was the fruit of examining a number 
of music books and songs for German public schools, placed in my 
hands by Lowell Mason, Esq. Falling in with the tune in one of 
them, now called “ America,” and being pleased with its simple 
and easy movement, I glanced at the German words, and, seeing 
’ that they were patriotic, instantly felt the impulse to write a 
patriotic hymn of my own, to the same tune. Seizing a scrap of 
waste paper, I put upon it, within half an hour, the verses sub- 
stantially as they stand to-day. I did not propose to write a 
national hymn. I did not know that I had done so. The whole 
matter passed out of my mind. A few weeks afterwards I sent 
to Mr. Mason some translations and other poems ; this must have 
chanced to be among them. This occurred in February, 1832. 
To my surprise, I found later that he had incorporated it into a 
programme for the celebration of July 4, 1832, in Park Street 
Church, Boston. I have since heard it sung in many languages, 
more than half way round the world, the latest translation of it 
which I have seen being into the Hebrew. When it was com- 
posed, I was profoundly impressed with the necessary relation 
between love of God and love of country, and I rejoice if the 
expression of my own sentiments and convictions still finds an 
answering chord in the hearts of my countrymen. 

I pray that the spirit of the simple verses may be the spirit of 
our people evermore. 

Samuel Francis Smith, ’29. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


TueE Divinity School in its present form is a survival in various 
respects of methods of education which we are rapidly leaving 
behind. The original idea of a course of training in theology 
obviously came from the thought of religion as a special and 
supernatural revelation. It was believed that God had commu- 
nicated moral and religious truth by a kind of miraculous inspi- 
ration to individuals of a chosen race. Mankind had the result 
of this inspired teaching in the books of the Bible, which there- 
fore became exclusive authority upon the subjects which it cov- 
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ered. Prove, then, that the Bible taught a certain doctrine, and 
that doctrine must be taken for truth. When the Unitarians 
established the School at Cambridge, their writers still largely 
relied upon citing conclusive proof-texts from the Scriptures, and 
in proving elaborately that the “ orthodox” proof-texts were mis- 
interpretations of the real meaning of the “sacred” writings. 

The purpose of the Divinity School corresponded to this con- 
ception of supernatural and exclusive authority. It was natural 
to believe that a special order of men were the custodians of the 
mysteries of religion. Even when advanced Protestantism, espe- 
cially in its New England phase of Congregationalism, had quite 
set aside the conception of an exclusive priesthood, there remained 
the necessity of an order of men trained to thread the difficult 
and dangerous labyrinth of Scripture interpretation. To a gen- 
eration versed in theological argument and speculation it was 
needful that their ministers should be able to follow back the 
roots of their abstruse creeds into the precise meaning of the 
Greek or Hebrew words of the inspired penman. Men honestly 
thought that by exact scholarship they could recover the precise 
word of God. They confidently hoped to dovetail together out 
of the various teachings of the Bible a comprehensive and inex- 
pugnable system of faith. 

The time-honored curriculum of the theological schools followed 
as a matter of course. Students of however feeble linguistic 
capacity must be dragged through the Hebrew grammar and 
enabled to know the language of paradise. Microscopic study 
must be expended upon single passages of the New Testament, 
as though eternal life or death hung upon getting the key to the 
most obscure thought of the apostle Paul. A whole term might 
be devoted to the few chapters of one of his short epistles. In 
the chair of Systematic Theology it was needful to retain an 
expert special pleader of the quality of mind that would make a 
great corporation lawyer, to construct and to defend “the scheme 
of salvation.” Religion being regarded as a special and super- 
natural interest, the history of religion and of Christian doctrine 
was set apart from other human history. There was also a chair 
of Sacred Rhetoric, as though the art of persuasion, as applied to 
the composition and delivery of sermons, were apart from the 
work of the writer and orator. 
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It seemed fitting to this idea of the Theological School that it 
should be placed by itself. It should have separate buildings 
and lecture rooms and its own Faculty. Even our Harvard 
School was retired to the remoteness of Divinity Avenue. Its 
founders little dreamed of the great scientific museums that were 
to follow them there. 


Meanwhile, something like a revolution has taken place as ~ 
regards the fundamental assumption upon which the theological 
schools have been erected. In the minds of thoughtful persons 
generally, certainly among those who support Harvard Univer- 
sity, and especially with those who care at all for her Divinity 
School, the idea of religion as an interest apart from the rest of 
human life and dependent upon a separate species of authority 
gives place to a vastly larger and more satisfying conception. If 
religion has any place in this world, it is because the universe 
is religious throughout. If God has ever been revealed, he is 
revealed everywhere, in all times, and not least of all in our time. 
If ancient Hebrew books are inspired to stir men’s souls towards 
righteousness, then books, poems, orations to-day are inspired 
in like manner. Of all things religion least needs defenders, 
apologists, and special pleaders. The very tone of apology hurts 
a rational faith. Whatever doctrines there are, therefore, which 
must go back for authentication to the ipsissima verba of any 
ancient book, instead of appealing straight to the conscience, 
experience, and reason of good men to-day, are doctrines in which 
intelligent persons take little interest. Whatever system of 
theology requires learned tomes of argument and elaborate dis- 
cussion of Greek and Hebrew texts, cannot hope to win the 
attention of Harvard graduates. Neither do men who love reli- 
gion care to strain their eyes to trace a separate stream of sacred 
history apart from the main current, mingled of many waters, 
that sums up the efforts of mankind. As for “ Sacred Rhetoric,” 
we are coming to feel that the attempt to make an unreal distinc- 
tion as to the character of the minister’s work may threaten a loss 
of manly power in the pulpit. 

If I seem so far to speak negatively, it is only for a construc- 
tive purpose. I have the highest ideal of the possibilities of the 
church and of the work of its ministers. I am a minister myself, 
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and the graduate of a divinity school. I desire the largest and 
most thorough education for ministers. I find fault with the tra- 
ditional course of training, which still survives even at Cambridge, 
because it separates the study of religion from the rest of the 
university education by an unreal distinction. The truth is, that 
the best ministers no longer depend upon any special body of lore 
or mysteries that are not open to the world. Their training is 
not like that of lawyers or physicians, who must be specialists in 
certain departments. On the contrary, the best educated minister 
is simply the best educated man. 

I shall make my meaning plain by asking precisely what the 
ideal of a liberal or university education is. What would a 
Harvard graduate like to have the University do for his son? 
He would like to have his son’s miind trained to grapple efficiently 
with any subject to which he may be called to apply it. He 
would like to have the youth know how to express thought in fitting 
and persuasive language. He would like to give his son intro- 
duction to the great departments of knowledge, at least so far 
as to possess a modest sympathy with the original thinkers and 
discoverers. He would like to have his son know and enjoy the 
best literature of the world. But what is literature or history 
good for, except as it makes one a student of human life, as it not 
only fosters the taste, but stirs humane sympathies also? The 
greatest and at the same time the most practical of all studies is 
that of man. It is a very poor university education, therefore, 
that does not serve to train our student to be a lover and a helper 
of men. But this is not all. When we use the word university, is 
it not with a consciousness that we live in a universe? It is not 
enough to know the parts of knowledge. The student must relate 
them together till he is possessed with the sense of the unity 
which they work together to make. This is the highest work of 
philosophy ; for until things fit together and make oneness and 
significance, the reason never has satisfaction. 

There is one step farther. What if we get an outward uni- 
verse, however harmonious, and yet have chaos left in the realm 
of human life and destiny? Here is no real universe and no 
satisfaction to the deepest instincts of mankind. The education 
is not complete, in other words, the mind of the student has not 
found a capstone to bind together the mysterious elements of 
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life, till religion pronounces the universe divine and beneficent. 
The science, the poetry, the philosophy, the movements of history, 
all go towards this final result of education. Life, otherwise pur- 
poseless and insignificant, or selfish and material, now becomes 
moral and spiritual. The youth sees ideals above him, towards 
the realization of which he is ready to live or die. 

We call nothing less than this a satisfactory university educa- 
tion. We do not call it an education merely to learn how to be 
more cleverly mercenary than other money-makers. We do not 
count it a liberal education to be separated farther than others 
from human sympathy. We do not call it education to learn 
to criticise but to lose the power to be in earnest. We do not 
call it a university education to go the way of the pessimists, and 
to reduce life to chaos and moral insignificance. But the key to 
a university education is in the conception of a divine universe, 
and the test of its worth is in lives prepared to move with willing, 
trustful, enthusiastic willingness on the lines of righteousness, 
truth, and human service. And this is the ideal education, not 
for ministers, but for men. 

Here, then, is the ground of my protest against the traditional 
Divinity School. I cannot be content that students should get an 
object lesson in the wrong direction from the sight of the little 
group of buildings known as the Divinity School, set apart from 
the rest of the University. I am glad that Professor Emerton 
and some of the other instructors in the Theological Faculty have 
already moved into the college lecture rooms and thrown open the 
doors at least to a few of their courses. But I am sorry that Dr. 
Everett’s courses should still be practically shut away in Divinity 
Avenue. They present precisely the kind of work which no 
thoughtful student in the college ought to be able to forego. It 
should be distinctly understood that the education is not yet com- 
plete which has not received the unifying mark of Dr. Everett’s 
hand. I should say much the same of the best courses in the 
study of the Bible. There could be no more interesting and 
profitable work in the “ humanities,” and for the development of 
all-round men, than the courses in Bible history and literature, 
guided in sympathy with modern thought and needs. The current 
idea that such courses are for ministers, and not for men, sub- 
stantially shuts them away from the ordinary student’s knowledge 
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of their existence. Moreover, the highest aim of the “ Theology ” 
of the future will surely be to translate the historic creeds and 
systems, still represented by various sects and religions, into the 
simplest terms of modern thought, to show what realities in human 
experience the authors of the old formulas struggled to express, to 
discover what common ground of faith may have existed under 
diverse forms, and so to enable men henceforth to understand one 
another’s religious language. This service will be useful for all. 
There is already great need of it. For the educated minister it is 
coming to be essential. 

It may be asked whether there ought not to be special training 
for the ministry. ‘To this question I am inclined to answer a 
qualified No. The minister’s work differs from other professions, 
in that it is not special. It deals with human life. It rests upon 
universal needs and experience. Its purpose is to bring men’s 
lives into accord with the characteristic idea of the university, 
namely, the conception of a divine universe. What other well- 
educated men ought to know, the minister ought to know with 
a larger thoroughness of conviction. The educated man ought 
always to be able to view life from the religious point of view. It 
ought really to be his own point of view, being the point where 
all things are seen to work in harmony. But it is essential that 
the minister should live and work and speak from this point. 
To him the science of the outward world, literature, art, music, 
history, political economy, are all so many manifestations of the 
life of God working through nature and humanity alike. His 
work is to interpret the divine thought into divine and noble 
action. There is nothing special about this large and lofty ideal. 
The professor of botany, chemistry, or astronomy ought to be as 
truly the helper and inspirer to this result as the Professor of the 
Semitic Languages. The study of psychology is quite as near 
to the minister’s office as the study of New Testament Greek. 
The history of the United States, as well as the history of the 
Jews, surely illustrates the working of “the Power that makes 
for righteousness.” 

I am aware of the strong feeling that still exists, even at Har- 
vard University, that a minister should at least be a Hebrew 
scholar, and know all about the Gnostic heresies. The truth is 
that the knowledge of Hebrew to-day, except for philological 
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experts, is merely a scholarly accomplishment. The average min- 
ister, both for training his mind and for practical benefit and 
helpfulness, had far better make a study of music. The minister 
had far better know what the best representatives of the religious 
denominations of the present are thinking about, so as to be able 
to interpret their utterances and to be in sympathy with genuine 
men among them, than to be versed in the wearisome discussions 
of the early centuries. In other words, the minister wants to 
know whatever the best educated man should know. 

It is true, however, that the minister has a specialty of purpose. 
He must interpret life from the religious point of view to other 
men. He must bring his faith and hope to meet their needs. He 
must set forth his beautiful ideals by parable and illustration, 
and especially by notable examples. He must persuade men to 
trust and actually to follow the Christlike life. But I cannot 
think that he needs for this purpose to treat the writing and 
preaching of sermons, or even the conduct of worship, as a sepa- 
rate department. He merely needs to know “ the art of putting 
things” forcibly, persuasively, sincerely; he must write, read, 
and speak as any man must who would accomplish results. Let 
him do this as a genuine religious man, and the rest will take care 
of itself. 

There is probably one advantage to be gained when students 
for the ministry are grouped together by themselves. There is a 
proper esprit de corps that belongs to men of common pursuits. 
I believe, however, that the breaking down the barrier that dis- 
tinguishes divinity students from others would not forbid the 
quite natural grouping that comes from sympathy and common 
ends. Indeed, the frank recognition of the study of religion as 
the highest and most central point of university training would 
tend to bring larger numbers of students into the bonds of reli- 
gious sympathy. If it is true that the men who go into the min- 
istry are students of uncommon earnestness, then the University 
needs the presence of these men. It cannot afford that they 
should be grouped together in a separate inclosure. But many 
of the most thoughtful students are not going to be ministers. 
It will be good for them, and it will be even better for the men 
who are to be ministers, to meet each other in the close terms of 
the most interesting and noble of all studies. The “ professional” 
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spirit does not need to be fostered among ministers. It is the 
humane spirit that should characterize them. Of all men they 
need most to know intimately what their peers and comrades in 
other departments of life are thinking about. 

To sum up my plea, it is briefly as follows: I believe that the 
University, in its broadest sense, ought to be what our forefathers 
intended Harvard College to be, —a divinity school. It should 
train all students to the conception of a divine universe. It 
should result, in the larger meaning of the word, in making its 
graduates ministers, that is, helpers, teachers, and leaders of men. 
I therefore believe that the tendency is a wholesome one that is 
already wearing down the old-time artificial distinctions that 
separated the students for the ministry from the rest of the Uni- 
versity. I would remove these distinctions. altogether. I would 
have students for the ministry free to choose whatever course of 
study they may find most profitable. I would treat them as men, 
and not as children, and leave them to take the consequences of 
their occasional mistakes. I would trust that such courses as 
have heretofore been specialized for their benefit would stand or fall 
on their own merits, as students come to recognize their relative 
importance. I would permit no course of study to be considered 
as for “ ministers” only. I would encourage students for the 
ministry to room in the buildings where other students are. I 
would require the same price of tuition which others pay. I would 
make all courses of instruction, now practically confined to the 
Divinity School, University courses, open to any who may be fitted 
to pursue them. I would surely take such courses as may attract 
the general interest of students from the lecture rooms in Divinity 
Avenue into the more central buildings. I would make a special 
point of attraction of the courses of study presented by the pro- 
fessors of theology. There should be University lectures under 
their charge in the most spacious rooms. I believe that the nat- 
ural and wholesome development of the University proceeds in 
this way. I look thus for a truer and more rational training for 
the work of the minister. There is reality in the ancient motto, 
Christo et ecclesiw. No graduate of the University should fail to 


find what this reality is. 
Charles F. Dole, ’68. 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 
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RECENT VERSE.! 


To read Finis at the end of James Russell Lowell’s latest vol- 
ume, and to know that it is the last, would cause even a hostile 
critic to be reticent; the present writer, who has accepted the 
pleasant task of looking through a batch of books of verse by 
Harvard men, needs no such warning, for to him Lowell has long 
seemed one of the three foremost American poets. Moreover, 
Lowell’s work is literature ; and at this time, when most of the 
most popular books have not the least fragrance of literature about 
them, it is well to reverence the writer who from first to last was 
above all literary. ; 

In this little volume, which Professor Norton edits, the lines 
“On a Bust of General Grant” are the most memorable. Less 
sonorous and fluent than the strophes in the “ Commemoration 
Ode,” describing Lincoln, they are, as criticisms of a great his- 
torical personage, equally acute. The poem on “ Turner’s Old 
Téméraire” is in the vein which Lowell long ago worked with 
great success. He draws an obvious moral from a dignified simile, 
yet without sinking into the ethical or pious platitudes of most 
persons who moralize in verse. “The Nobler Lover ” throbs with 
passion almost Browningesque in its intensity. This poem, and 
the still unappreciated ‘“‘ Endymion,” mark a new lode which Low- 
ell discovered late in life, and worked with surprising success. 
The portrait prefixed to this volume is rather too dreamy ; it would 
not convey to a stranger Lowell’s alert personality. 

1 Last Poems. By James Russell Lowell, ’38. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston.) 2. Chocorua’s Tenants. By Frank Bolles,/ ’82. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. : Boston.) 3. Poems of Home and Country: also, Sacred and Mis- 
cellaneous Verse. By Samuel Francis Smith, ’29. (Silver, Burdett & Co.: 
Boston.) 4. The Old-Fashioned Garden and Other Verses. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. (J. C. Winston & Co.: Philadelphia.) 5. The Wind in the Clear- 
ing, and Other Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers, L. S.,’85. (Putnam : 
New York.) 6. The Hawthorn Tree, and Other Poems. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole, ’74. (Crowell: Boston.) 7. First Poems and Fragments. By Philip 
Henry Savage, ’91. (Copeland & Day: Boston.) 8. Words for Music. By 
William Wells Newell, 59. (C. W.Sever: Cambridge.) 9. Behind the Arras: 
A Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, Sp.,’86. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. : 
Boston.) 10. Stops of Various Quills. By W. D. Howells, h ’67. (Harper : 
New York.) 11. Folia Dispersa. By Wm. C. Lawton, ’73. (Corell Press : 
New York.) 
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The poems by Frank Bolles have this twofold merit : they give 
a very dramatic description of life as it appears to birds, and they 
are free from jin de siecle affectations. The trochaic metre in 
which they are written, although its unfitness for varied or lofty 
poetry was proved in Hiawatha, serves Mr. Bolles’s purpose. 
The simplicity of his pictures is likely to be undervalued by those 
who look for bizarre epithets and vagueness common to much of 
the verse now in fashion ; but other readers will find in “ Choco- 
rua’s Tenants ” a charm similar to that by which Mr. Bolles drew 
the public to his prose sketches of Nature. He does not so much 
seem to create the atmosphere of lake or brook or mountain, as to 
bring Nature herself into his book. 

Quite different is the quality of Mr. John R. Hayes’s “ Old- 
Fashioned Garden.” Here also speaks a lover of Nature, and 
one who observes her closely, but he speaks preferably in aca- 
demic tones. He has the poetic vocabulary, the literary man’s 
refinements. He has fancy, too, which discovers for him many 
similes and images, as this of mullein : — 


“ He dares to flaunt his vulgar woolen face 
Among the garden’s aristocracy.” 


The objection to the poem is that after you have given epithets 
to fifty or sixty flowers, there seems to be no reason why you 
should not go on forever. Half a dozen of the best stanzas would, 
therefore, be more effective than the forty-four which Mr. Hayes 
has printed. A word of commendation should be given to his 
cluster of poems for children, — “ Flowers and Fairies,” — in 
which the gracefulness which pervades the little volume is partic- 
ularly noteworthy. When we say that Spenser, Drayton, and 
Herrick are Mr. Hayes’s forerunners, we give the key to his verse. 
Here are three pretty specimens of his sprightly faney : — 


THE SNOW-DROP. 
The snow-drop, pearly white of hue, 
Each morning sheds a fragrant dew, 
Which little goblins come and get, 
And use to bait their beetle-net. 


THE ROSE'S REPLY. 


I said unto a lovely rose, | 
That in my garden grew, 
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“ When chilly autumn comes around, 
Sweet rose, what will you do?” 


Said she, “ When autumn breezes blow, 
I’ll rain my petals down, 

And on them little brookside elves 
Will sail to Fairy Town.” 


THE MUSHROOM TENT. 


When showers make the woods all wet, 
The tiny wood-folk run and get 
Beneath a mushroom’s sheltering eaves, 
And there on beds of violet leaves 
They sleep secure till cease of rain 
Doth send them out to play again. 


The volume of “ Poems of Home and Country” by Dr. Samuel 
Francis Smith has become, by his recent death, a memorial which 
not only his friends, but posterity, will prize. We do not mean 
that much of Dr. Smith’s verse will long be read for its own sake, 
but that its hold on men’s remembrance will depend on the inter- 
est which other generations take in him as the author of the 
national hymn, “ America.” Occasional poetry, like after-dinner 
speeches, does not last. Nevertheless, in scores of pieces, Dr. 
Smith reveals a nature rich in piety, patriotism, and the virtues 
which make and keep friendship; and it is idle to criticise now 
hymns which have been sung all over the Christian world, and 
which show no signs of losing their popularity. 

Were we to sum up Mr. Savage’s little volume in one word, that 
word should be “ thoughtful.” He loves nature; he meditates ; 
he is a Wordsworthian in the third generation, with a dash of 
metrical mannerism which shows him to be not uninfluenced by 
the latest fashion. A Saturday Reviewer would probably derive 
some fun from such a statement as 


“T have stood and dimly hearkened 
To the falling of the dew,” 


and might undertake to inform Mr. Savage that dew does not fall, 
and that it collects so noiselessly that even the Scandinavian god 
could not hear it. But such a reviewer would fail to do justice to 
the many excellent signs, to the signs of promise, in the book. 

“ Versatility ” is the word which defines Mr. Dole’s produc- 
tions, which are by turns light and sober, human and picturesque, 
cosmic and jocular. Such an epigrammatic couplet as 
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“T care not for theologies, 
I only care for grace,” 


makes you wish that Mr. Dole was always equally terse ; for, like 
most men of versatile gifts, he is often “fatally” fluent. Once he 
catches a real lyric fervor, in the poem called “ The Swallow.” 
Here is the first stanza : — 
“Of all the birds that swim the air, 
I’d rather be the swallow ; 
And, summer days, when days were fair, 
I’d follow, follow, follow 
The hurrying clouds across the sky, 
And with the singing winds I’d fly.” 


To our ears that has more of the song in it than has anything 
else in this volume, or in several of the others ; but we would not 
deny a certain haunting metrical charm to “ The Wind in the 
Clearing,” by Mr. Rogers. Especially commendable is it that he 
has found in a native experience the subject for a poem, and that 
he has wrought it out poetically. This is the more curious because 
Mr. Rogers’s cultivated taste generally prefers old classic themes, 
— Polyphemus, Odysseus, Fauns, the death of Argus, —all of 
which he treats with sympathy. He has evidently been structu- 
rally influenced by Matthew Arnold, which may be the reason 
why so many of his poems are worth reading more than once. 

Mr. Newell’s “ Words for Music” belong to what one may call 
the earlier, straightforward sort of poetry. Here are no blurred 
dabs of emotion, no hazy impressions, ro fumbling for aesthetic 
jargon: all as plain as a pikestaff. Mr. Newell appears to par- 
ticular advantage in pieces modeled after German Lieder and 
our older English ballads, but his range is wider than this. The 
ode for Decoration Day, for instance, is unusually good ; and 
throughout one finds honest, wholesome thought. 

“Poetry,” says Mertel, “cannot be defined, but we all know 
it when we meet it. A true pen-and-ink drawing of a violet — 
that is prose; add the purple beauty, the fragrance — that is 
poetry.” This saying comes to us as we read Mr. Bliss Carman’s 
verse, which is certainly fragrant, often, we fear, too fragrant, 
like patchouly or sandalwood or musk. Yet it displays a more 
distinct metrical gift than any of the other writers in our list. 
For Mr. Carman metre and rhyme run almost as easily as for an 
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improvisatore. But his great defect is that he does not think 
clearly ; his ideas have blurred edges ; they lack logical sequence. 
We have read many pages in his book without knowing what he 
was driving at; the easy metre trickles over your mind as a wood- 
land rill trickles over your hand in summer, producing a pleasant 
sensation but no distinct thought. Unfortunately, however, an 
idea insists now and then on forcing itself on you out of the rip- 
ple, and then you are irritated at being disturbed. If you have 
ever been teased by inability to make out a pattern in wall-paper, 
which at first struck you agreeably as a mass of color, you will 
understand how tantalizing this hide-and-seek with an idea may be. 

And yet Mr. Carman has so many evidences of talent which, 
in a younger man, would justify a critic’s large predictions, that 
we would urge him to foreswear Impressionists and Decadents, 
Verlaine and Francis Thompson, and all the other seductive 
ephemerals, and to practice lucidity, condensation, and thinking. 
Well for him if he could be shut up for six months with only 
Milton. To what end shall he possess even a seraph’s rhythmic 
gift, if he have nothing to say; or, having something to say, 
cannot free it from a mass of irrelevant matter? In many of 
Mr. Carman’s poems we discern much power, much charm, aimed 
at but not achieved, and occasional lines good enough to stand 
alone anywhere. We like his frank choice of words, though he 
sometimes verges on affectation; we respect, too, his evidently 
sincere veneration of beauty. Having so much, we wish him to 
have what alone gives permanence to poetry. The best of Mr. 
Meteyard’s drawings recall Sambourne’s wonderful effects in 
Punch, — the inferior smack of aesthetic posters. 

In “Folia Dispersa”’ we follow the progress of a cultivated 
mind — one which, it appears, echoes in verse the great thoughts 
of the masters by whom it has been stirred. Professor Lawton 
does not convince us that he sings because he must, but because 
those whom he most reveres have sung, and he wishes to be like 
them. He has taste, cultivation, seriousness. He is cosmopolitan 
and polyglot, as testify such titles as “ In Morte Immutabilitas,” 
* Neue Friihlingsnacht,” ‘Les Reines de Amour,” and “ La 
Commedia Finita.” Still, there is good reading, viz. : — 

Reproach me not! I could not love you so, 
Were life not spent in Truth’s eternal quest. 
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Tho’ she rell back the curtain of the skies, 

And show the mirrored face of baffled man, 
Where I had pictured Heaven with childish eyes, 
Truth is my guide alone. O friends of youth, 
Old friends, old faiths, old ways where life began, 
Farewell. Ilove you all. I follow Truth. 

We close with reference to Mr. Howells’s “Stops of Various 
Quills.” We opened with Lowell — a chance Alpha and Omega, 
and yet, possibly, not unsignificant. Lowell, during the last fif- 
teen years of his life, was our representative man of letters, — a 
man of culture, he stood for the best that education plus natural 
talents can produce. Mr. Howells represents the age of journal- 
ism in which we now live. He is, let us admit, its highest repre- 
sentative ; but between him and Lowell and the older college-bred 
makers of American literature there is an unbridgeable gulf. 
The difference is not merely in the weaving, coarser or finer, as 
the case may be, but in the stuff woven. The best of Mr. How- 
ells’s work may be sublimated journalism, but sublimated journal- 
ism is not literature. 

And yet of all the volumes of verse which we have been review- 
ing here, this of Mr. Howells has most interested us. Why? 
Because it has the first requisite of any writing of value — it deals 
with important topics. By and by the young jingle-men who fill 
Chapbooks and magazines with Swinburnian echoes will learn 
that tricks of metre never yet made a great poem; that the laure- 
ates of the next generation will be thinkers before they are rhym- 
ers, just as all true laureates have been. The Patchouly School of 
Versemen will pass, and silence and fresh air will be a relief with- 
out them. Meanwhile, praise to Mr. Howells for having written 
of things which adult minds can and do ponder without conde- 
secending. Yet here we must qualify our praise; for Mr. Howells 
has no ear for music, and his treatment of his subjects is often 
immature —for his is a mind which has never mellowed. We 
confess that his poems leave an unwholesome flavor. It is not 
enough to write about Fate, Heredity, or Capital and Labor; 
they must be treated nobly to become poems. Mr. Howells, 
however, is a man of hobbies and impulses; he does not see life 
steadily and whole; he has that very uncomfortable organ — “a 
heart in the right place,” that beats very hard for any latest 
“cause,” but is uncontrolled by a mind of broad and deep culture. 
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The result is sentimental half-truths, unripeness even in pessimism, 
and an impression that everything, including the cosmic laws 
against which he protests, are sordid, petty. Omar Khayyam, the 
evident inspirer of many of these pieces, may preach pessimism 
equally black, but he always compels us to recognize the grandeur 
of the great scheme in which we are all involved. Mr. Howells, 
as has been well said, berates the cosmic process for sending us this 
scurvy existence at all, and he scolds it much worse for obliging 
us to quit it. We had marked many examples of limping metre 
or prosaic phrase, but instead of them we will quote these speci- 
mens, which show Mr. Howells at his best : — 


CALVARY. 


If He could doubt on His triumphant cross, 

How much more I in the defeat and loss 

Of seeing all my selfish dreams fulfilled, 

Of having lived the very life I willed, 

Of being all that I desired to be ? 

My God, my God ! Why hast thou forsaken me ? 





CONSCIENCE. 


Judge me not as I judge myself, O Lord ! 
Show me some mercy, or I may not live: 
Let the good in me go without reward ; 
Forgive the evil I must not forgive. 


TO-MORROW. 


Old fraud, I know you in that gay disguise, 
That air of hope, that promise of surprise : 
Beneath your bravery, as you come this way, 
I see the sordid presence of To-day ; 

And I shall see there, long ere you are gone, 
All the dull Yesterdays that I have known. 


We shut the book with a feeling that whatever its value as 
poetry, it reveals the fundamental disappointment of its author. 
Not even all the notoriety and wealth that have come to him by 
his realistic pictures of “the sordid presence of To-day ” have 
satisfied him; for he has aspired to create literature, and has re- 
mained imprisoned in his journalist’s temperament. Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s illustrations strike us as affected. One tires of seeing an 
imaginary Mr. Howells, in seraph plumes and much-creased dra- 
pery, holding a wine-cup to his own or some other symbolical 
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creature’s lips. Since Mr. Howells loves a joke, he probably en- 
joys the incongruity of having his volume adorned with all these 
pseudo-classical figures. 

As an honest critic, we have a final confession to make: in 
these volumes of verse there are about 85 sonnets which we have 
not read; not because we wished to shirk, but because we think 
it our duty to aid in overcoming the sonnet habit, than which no 
epidemic more distressing has overtaken our verse-writers during 
the past fifteen years. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE Overseers of Harvard have recently requested the Faculty 
to devise some method by which greater distinction may be given 
to scholarship. May I suggest that one method of conferring 
such distinction would be the opening of scholarships to the rich 
as well as the poor? This question of open competition has been 
discussed almost ad nauseam, and, no doubt, much may still be 
said on both sides. But whatever the merits of the debate may 
have been, the fact remains that the question has practically been 
settled in favor of indigence. Now, while I have not the slightest 
desire to take from the poor any advantage that they may ob- 
tain by their merits, still I object most strenuously to the propo- 
sition that poverty and scholarship are substance and shadow. 
Is it wholly wise that sound scholarship should be marked with 
the brand “ Indigence,” before it can receive academic prizes? 
Do not the rich need incitements to sound learning quite as much 
as the poor do? Is it not reasonable to suppose that young men 
of wealth and social influence, when once attracted to the serene 
regions of high scholarship by the stimulus of liberal prizes, 
would exert upon the country an influence as potent, as salutary, 
and as lasting, as that exerted by those who though equal to their 
competitors in character and ability, lack the levers of wealth and 
social prestige? And would not the opening of scholarships to 
all give to the winners of such academic prizes a glory undimmed 
by the present cloud of indigence to which possibly a scholarship 
is the silver lining? At Harvard, the very fountain-head and 
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well-spring of electives, must indigence in competition for scholar- 
ships be compulsory, now that even attendance at religious exer- 
cises is purely voluntary ? 

I am of the opinion that a large majority of the holders of 
scholarships to-day would prefer to have the competition free to 
all. Poverty is no disgrace. On the contrary, it may, in certain 
circumstances, become a man’s chief glory. But who wishes to be 
branded as poor? And why in the name of common-sense should 
scholarship be a synonym for indigence? “Scholarship” should 
mean scholarship irrespective of poverty or wealth. Harvard 
ought to be the last institution on earth to establish a “ dead line” 
between the rich and the poor. Whether there is any such tendency 
in the present system of awarding scholarships, may be asked in 
all fairness. Of course, it is well to bear in mind that the system 
of distributing scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge is radically 
different from that in vogue at Harvard, and that the English 
Universities make no invidious distinctions of poverty or wealth 
calculated to wound the feelings of the sensitive, and to bring high 
scholarship into disrepute. 

It is only fair to state that this communication is intended in 
no sense as a criticism of the Board of Overseers. As was very 
clearly stated in 1893, almost all, if not all, of the scholarship 
funds at Harvard have been left to the University on such terms 
that indigence must be a condition of competition. If no change 
can be made legally in these terms, the present system is evidently 
the only one that can be rightfully employed, until remedial legis- 
lation shall relieve the authorities of conditions disagreeable to 
themselves and to beneficiaries alike. Perhaps the hope of im- 
provement in the method of distributing scholarships must be 
directed towards those that are yet to be founded. Undoubtedly, as 
years go by, many new scholarships will be established. Would 
it not be wise for founders of new scholarships to bear in mind 
the needs of the rich as well as those of the poor and the mod- 
erately well-to-do, and to establish scholarships free from the re- 
quirement of indigence, and open to all? 

Frederic Allison Tupper, ’80. 


Quincy 
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PRESIDENT HOLYOKE. 


Epwarp HOo.yoke was President of Harvard College for a 
longer term than any one who preceded or has followed him in 
that office ; and for almost thirty-two years he exerted a strong 
and healthful influence on the College and the Province. In the 
century which closed with his election the College sent out about 
thirteen hundred graduates: during his administration nearly a 
thousand received their first degree. A few years after he ceased 
to guide the current of thought at Cambridge, and to inspirit the 
young men and boys who went there to secure the best prepara- 
tion for life which Massachusetts could offer, the controversy 
with the mother county entered on its final stage. As Dr. Pal- 
frey pointed out in his “ History of New England,” all the leaders 
on the popular side in Massachusetts, with a single exception, had 
been students under Holyoke. Samuel Adams graduated in 1740, 
James Otis in 1748, Jonathan Mayhew and Thomas Cushing in 
1744, James Bowdoin in 1745, John Hancock in 1754, John 
Adams in 1755, Joseph Warren in 1759, and Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
in 1768. Among the other young men who sat at Holyoke’s feet 
and afterward gained distinction were the younger Edward Wig- 
glesworth, the first Judge Lowell, Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, 
Jeremy Belknap, Timothy Pickering, and Theophilus Parsons, to 
name no others. To have presided over the training of such men 
is in itself worthy of note. 

President Holyoke was of English descent, his first ancestor on 
this side of the Atlantic having come over from Staffordshire 
about the time the College was founded, and settled at Lynn. 
The immigrant’s only son went to Springfield, from which place 
a grandson removed to Boston, where a great-grandson, the sub- 
ject of this notice, was born June 26, 1689. The boy, who was 
the first to make the name distinguished, received his early edu- 
cation at the North Grammar School in his native town; and 
from this school he appears to have gone at once to college. He 
graduated in 1705, at the age of sixteen, in a class numbering 
eleven members. His part at Commencement was the Bachelor’s 
Oration ; and in it he referred to the recent death of Michael 
Wigglesworth, author of that “poem of appropriate sadness,” as 
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it has been called, “The Day of Doom,” whom he styles Maldo- 
natus Orthodoxus. At the inauguration of President Leverett, in 
January, 1708, he was one of two recent graduates to whom was 
assigned a part in the ceremonies, and made a Latin oration, in 
Harvard Hall, standing at a desk on a table, facing Governor 
~ Dudley, who “ sat with his back against a noble fire,” as we learn 
from Judge Sewall’s Diary. In 1712 he was chosen a tutor, and 
in the following year a Fellow of the Corporation. He retained 
both offices until 1716, when he entered on the active work of the 
ministry. 

On April 25 in that year he was ordained minister of the 
Second Church in Marblehead. A vacancy had occurred in the 
pulpit of the First Church, and as the majority preferred John 
Barnard, a graduate in the Class of 1700, the minority withdrew 
and formed a new church, over which their candidate was imme- 
diately settled. The rival candidates continued to be friends 
through life; and there is reason to believe that Barnard’s influ- 
ence was in no small degree instrumental in effecting Holyoke’s 
election to the Presidency of the College, after a ministry of 
twenty-one years at Marblehead. In his autobiography, Mr. 
Barnard gives an interesting account of a conversation which 
took place at Governor Belcher’s house, where he had been in- 
vited to dine with one of the Boston ministers. In answer to a 
question by the Governor and some remark by the other guest, 
Mr. Barnard bore strong testimony to Mr. Holyoke’s learning, 
piety, and dignity of character. ‘“ But,” said the Governor, “ will 
you vouch, Mr. Barnard, for Mr. Holyoke’s Calvinistieal princi- 
ples?” To this Mr. Barnard replied, “If more than thirty 
years’ intimacy, and more than twenty years’ living in the same 
town with him, and often conversing with him, and scores of 
times hearing him preach, can lead me into the knowledge of a 
man’s principles, I think Mr. Holyoke as orthodox a Calvinist as 
any man; though I look upon him too much of a gentleman, and 
of too catholic a temper, to cram his principles down another 
man’s throat.” ‘Then,’ said the Governor, “I believe he must 
be the man.” 

No doubt this conversation had some influence with Belcher, 
who was himself a rigid Calvinist; and its effect was probably 
increased by the Election Sermon which Holyoke preached in the 
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presence of the Governor and House of Representatives not long 
afterward, and only a few days before the final action of the 
Corporation and Overseers of the College. Still, there is much 
obscurity in regard to the causes which led to his election. The 
divergence between the rigorous and the liberal parties in the 
Congregationalist body, which had already shown itself on more 
than one occasion and was gradually growing wider, now came 
prominently into notice. The Overseers were anxious for an im- 
mediate election of a successor to President Wadsworth, with a 
view, it has been supposed, of exerting at once a direct influence 
on the members of the Corporation, who were known to be divided 
in opinion. After several attempts, the Corporation failed to 
effect a choice between the opposing candidates, the Rev. Edward 
Holyoke and “ Mr. G.,” who was probably the Rev. Joshua 
Gee of the North Church, Boston.! Both candidates were then 
dropped, and at a later meeting the Rev. William Cooper of the 
Brattle Street Church was elected, presumably as a compromise. 
Mr. Cooper had not been consulted before the election, and 
promptly declined the honor. Ten days afterward, May 30, 
1737, the Corporation chose Mr. Holyoke unanimously ; and 
June 2 the election was unanimously confirmed by the Overseers. 
“Of those,” says President Quincy in his “ History of the Col- 
lege,” “who had been elected to the office of President during 
that century, he was the first concerning whom the records of 
either board express unanimity. This distinction was reserved 
for an individual, towards whom one half of the Corporation had 
at first placed themselves in open opposition, and, to avoid whose 
election, Mr. Cooper was chosen without any previous consulta- 
tion with him.” It must always, probably, be a matter of con- 
jecture how this remarkable result was secured at a time when 
there was so great an interest in the election that nearly every 
member of the Board of Overseers, then numbering more than 
forty individuals, was present. The choice, however, gave satis- 
faction to the General Court; and a grant was readily voted in 
aid of the new President's salary, accompanied by a grant to the 


1 Peirce, in his History of Harvard University, identifies “Mr. G.” with 
Professor Greenwood ; but the difficulties in accepting this view are very great, 
and no doubt Quincy is right in his suggestion that Mr. Gee was the person 
meant. 
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society at Marblehead “to encourage and facilitate the settlement 
of a minister there, upon Mr. Holyoke’s acceptance of the Presi- 
dentship, and his removal from them,” the money to be paid 
* upon the ordination of Mr. Holyoke’s successor.” The inaugu- 
ration of the new President was deferred until the 28th of Sep- 
tember, when there were appropriate ceremonies, including two 
speeches in Latin by the Governor, another in the same language 
by the President, a congratulatory oration in Latin by one of the 
recent graduates, and singing part of the seventy-eighth psalm, no 
doubt the verses which have since been sung at Commencement 
by many generations of graduates. 

Though Holyoke’s Presidency was one of the most prosperous 
and successful, as well as the longest, in the annals of the College, 
it did not open auspiciously, and its course was marked by not a 
few misfortunes. At the first Commencement under Holyoke 
exception was taken, by the stricter adherents of the old theologi- 
cal tenets, to the form of the theses which three of the candidates 
for the degree of Master of Arts had undertaken to maintain. 
To quiet their apprehensions the President and Tutors directed 
that in all the copies of the order of exercises which had not 
already been circulated, the proposition to be maintained should 
be changed to an affirmative instead of a negative. This action did 
not satisfy the Overseers, the majority of whom were unwilling 
to leave the old paths; and at their next meeting they appointed 
a committee to investigate the matter. On the report of the com- 
mittee the Overseers ordered that the President should take care 
at the next Commencement to have the objectionable propositions 
contradicted, and that one of the candidates for the Master’s 
degree should be “ admonished,” which was accordingly done. 
There the matter appears to have dropped. More than twenty 
years afterward the Rev. Andrew Croswell, minister of a church 
in Boston, took offense at what he called the “ prophaneness of 
some of the public disputes” at Commencement, and addressed 
two anonymous letters to the President. Holyoke declined to 
answer these anonymous communications, but on Cogswell’s avow- 
ing that he was their author the President replied in a short and 
dignified letter, in which he stated what had been the course of 
his predecessors and what were his own views in regard to such 
disputations. Thereupon Croswell, who was of a narrow and con- 
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tentious spirit, printed all the letters in a pamphlet with a reply 
to the President’s letter. This ended the matter, in what was 
substantially a triumph for the larger and more liberal spirit 
which now guided the administration of the College. 

Scarcely had the excitement over the earlier of these two inci- 
dents died away when some injurious representations in regard to 
the College by the famous itinerant, the Rev. George Whitefield, 
opened a more important controversy. Whitefield’s coming had 
been welcomed by Holyoke in the Convention Sermon, in May, 
1741, as it had been by others; but the excesses which followed 
his preaching, and his own want of judgment, quickly turned the 
feelings of these men into antagonism. Early in 1745 the Presi- 
dent and other officers of instruction were impelled to bear their 
“ Testimony ” against him in a short but vigorous and outspoken 
warning to the churches, which has been ascribed, and probably 
with justice, to the pen of Holyoke. To this Whitefield replied 
at length in another pamphlet, substantially reaffirming his state- 
ments with regard to the deplorable state of religion in the Col- 
lege, which called out a spirited rejoinder in behalf of the Presi- 
dent and other officers by the Rev. Edward Wigglesworth, son of 
the orthodox Malden man, and Hollis Professor of Divinity. 
Holyoke added by way of appendix a short letter defending him- 
self against the charge of inconsistency. Numerous other publi- 
cations were issued on one side or the other, but Holyoke and his 
colleagues took no further part in the controversy. The position 
of the College had been fully and satisfactorily vindicated, and 
whatever injury it had suffered was only temporary, and probably 
not great. 

Two other incidents near the beginning of Holyoke’s adminis- 
tration were of an unfortunate character, and may have given 
some color to these attacks. In 1738 the Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Isaac Greenwood, was removed 
for cause; and a few years later Nathan Prince, brother of the 
annalist, and one of the tutors as well as a Fellow of the Corpora- 
tion, was removed from both offices for the same and other causes. 
In the choice of a successor to Greenwood, the College was sig- 
nally fortunate. John Winthrop, the new professor, a descend- 
ant of the Massachusetts governor, was then in his twenty-fifth 
year, but he early acquired distinction, and soon gained a Euro- 
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pean reputation. ‘ As a lecturer he was skilful and attractive,” 
says President Quincy, “ and during forty years he fulfilled the 
duties of the Professor’s chair to universal acceptance.” 

Almost at the close of Holyoke’s administration occurred a 
rebellion of the three junior classes, who felt themselves aggrieved 
by a recent regulation of the tutors with regard to excuses. In 
the disturbances which ensued, the Seniors took no part, though 
upward of a hundred members of the other classes gave up their 
rooms, after committing various flagrant outrages. Finally order 
was restored ; three students were expelled; others were rusti- 
cated; and some voluntarily withdrew, three of whom after- 
ward petitioned for readmission. Their request was refused by 
the immediate government; and this action was substantially 
approved by the Corporation. The offenders then appealed to 
the Overseers, by whom the matter was referred back to the 
Corporation. On the same day this board modified its previous 
action, and restored the delinquents to their former rank, but 
not without a protest from the President, which he caused to be 
entered on the records both of the Corporation and the Overseers. 
“This protest,” says Quincy, “ was the last important official act 
of President Holyoke, and the spirit of vigorous independence 
and fidelity it exhibits is equally honorable and exemplary.” ! 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate occurrences which have now 
been rapidly narrated, President Holyoke’s administration was, on 
the whole, one of the most successful in the College annals. The 
number of students largely increased ; important gifts flowed into 
its treasury; a more liberal spirit was infused into its adminis- 
tration, and the intellectual training which it offered was much 
improved. In 1744 Holden Chapel was built, and still stands a 
monument to the large charity of Samuel Holden, an eminent 
merchant of London, in whose memory it was erected. In 1755 
the Dudleian Lecture was delivered for the first time, — the Pres- 
ident being the lecturer, and his subject the principles of Natural 
Religion; but as he would not allow the discourse to be printed, 
it is not known how the subject was treated. In 1763 Hollis Hall 
was built, at the cost of the Province; and in the following year 


' An interesting account of the beginning of the troubles will be found in a 
private letter written at the time by one of the students, Peter Thacher, to 
Jeremy Belknap, and printed in 6 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv, pp. 25-28. 
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a new professorship was founded — the Hancock Professorship of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages. 

About the same time, January 24, 1764, in the middle of the 
night, during a heavy snowstorm and a high wind, occurred 
an event which was regarded at the time as a severe blow to 
the College, and must always be regretted, but which at once 
called out large and generous gifts. This was the destruction by 
fire of Harvard Hall, with the library and philosophical appara- 
tus, which, says the contemporary account, had been growing for 
many years, “ and were now judged to be the best furnished in 
America.” The library contained more than five thousand vol- 
umes, all of which were lost, except a few books in the hands of 
members of the College. At that time the small-pox had just 
appeared in Boston, and to avoid danger the General Court ad- 
journed to Cambridge, where its sessions were held in Harvard 
Hall, and the origin of the fire was supposed to be due to this 
occupancy of the building. The Province frankly admitted the 
obligation implied by this circumstance. Two days after the fire 
Governor Bernard sent a message to the House of Representa- 
tives, in which, referring to the recent gift of Hollis Hall to the 
College, he said: “As your bounty has just now been largely 
extended to that society, I should not so soon ask you to repeat it 
upon any common occasion; but as this extraordinary event has 
come whilst the building was in your immediate occupation, there 
seems to be an obligation that you should replace it. However, 
whether it is considered as a duty, or a fresh call for your benevo- 
lence, I shall be glad to join with you and the Council in proper 
measures to retrieve this loss.” The House at once voted unani- 
mously that the Hall should be rebuilt at the charge of the Prov- 
ince; and on the same day the Council concurred unanimously 
in this vote. The corner-stone was laid in June, 1764, and the 
building was completed two years later. In the mean time large 
donations of money, books, and philosophical apparatus were re- 
ceived ; and it is not improbable that the pecuniary loss was nearly 
or quite made good. 

President Holyoke was chiefly distinguished in mathematics and 
classics; and to the “ Pietas et Gratulatio,” printed by the Col- 
lege on the accession of George III, he contributed a Latin poem, 
which was thought to possess considerable merit. Besides these 
verses and the sermons and letters already mentioned, it is believed 
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that he printed only an ordination sermon delivered at Salem be- 
fore he became President. Why he did not print more during his 
ministry at Marblehead is not apparent; but for his reticence in 
later years, President Quincy suggests what was probably the true 
explanation. ‘“ Being aware,” we are told, “‘ that it was not for 
the interest of the College that its head should be numbered 
among controversialists, and thus become exposed to the obloquy 
of jealous or interested partisans, he was careful after his accept- 
ance of the Presidency not to subject himself to animadversion 
by discourses given to the public, either from the pulpit or through 
the press.” 

President Holyoke was commanding in person, and grave and 
dignified in manner, but reputed by the students and others to be 
rough and harsh in speech. He was, however, just and generous ; 
and in a contemporary characterization it is said, “For strict 
integrity and impartial justice, he was an example worthy the 
imitation of all who have any concern in public life: neither fam- 
ily connections nor the ties of friendship could ever bias him; and 
in determining censures, he was always governed by the nature of 
the offense and the good of society.” In advanced life his phy- 
sical and intellectual vigor were unimpaired, and he continued in 
the active discharge of his official duties until less than a year be- 
fore his death, when he was seized by a fatal illness which left no 
hope of recovery. He died June 1, 1769, full of years and full 
of honors. His Presidency had fallen in a period of much reli- 
gious and political excitement, when the old order of things was 
passing away and the new order was not yet established, but he 
successfully overcame the difficulties by which his path was beset, 
and left a reputation which has not been sensibly diminished by 
the lapse of time. At his funeral a Latin oration was delivered 
by Stephen Sewall, the Hancock Professor, which was afterward 
printed ; and on the following Sunday the Rev. Nathaniel Apple- 
ton preached two funeral sermons in the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, which were also printed. 

It may be added that one hundred and forty years after the 
birth of President Holyoke, his eldest son, Dr. Edward A. 
Holyoke, the centenarian graduate, died. In no other instance, 
it is believed, have the lives of only two generations of gradu- 
ates covered so long a period. 


Charles C. Smith, A. M., ’8T. 
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From a Graduate’s Window. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


; I BEGIN to suspect that the Graduate’s Window is 
some recent set on a pivot, so that no matter from what point of 
wee the compass its occupants happen to look, it always 
turns, as it should, towards the good old College. So it serves the 
purpose of wishing-cap or magic carpet. Seating myself here a 
few moments ago, I certainly saw only the snow-clad mountains 
which hem in our quiet village, and now, its panes have become 
suddenly prismatic and I see very clearly, as through a telescope, 
the drab spire of the First Church, and the stript branches of 
the elms, with here and there the roofs of the well-known build- 
ings and of many more to the veteran unfamiliar. A cheerful 
sight, notwithstanding the wintry day! One would not suppose 
that those academic precincts had lately harbored —if they do 
not still harbor —a company of “ un-American,” “ irrational,” 
“ servile,” “ old-maidish ” professors ; but times change, and we 
who live at a distance must learn as best we can at second hand 
what the changes have been. 

The adjectives I quote are not mine; I read them recently in 
various newspapers, and as I sometimes drop into the village 
grocery, which is also our post-office, at the hour when our citi- 
zens exchange their gossip, I am sure they must be correct: for 
the village grocery, as every one knows, was the forerunner and 
parent of the newspaper. Since I can vouch for the accuracy 
and elegance of the talk I hear there, I cannot doubt but that 
the journalistic offspring has inherited those qualities from its 
progenitor. Picturing to myself those Harvard professors floun- 
dering in the souse of turbid epithets which have been poured 
upon them, 1 am moved to throw them a plank; although pos- 
sibly experience long ago warned them that a pair of tall rubber 
boots and a stout mackintosh are necessary articles of academic 
apparel, in a land where press and politicians get, or think they 
get, popularity by abusing college faculties. 

Do not fear that I am going to take sides on the particular 
question which caused the recent outburst: I am keeping my 
views of the Monroe Doctrine so closely sealed in the back of my 
head that I am in constant anxiety lest the Venezuela Commis- 
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sioners should turn for counsel to me, as the only American who 
has not written or spoken on the subject. What I say, therefore, 
has nothing to do with the substance of the utterance of the Col- 
lege Professors nor with that of their censors. Hereditary cau- 
tion, which increasing age has made almost an infirmity, would, 
at the start, prevent me from asserting that Harvard professors 
with whom I am unacquainted may not be nowadays un-Ameri- 
can, irrational, servile, and old-maidish; those I knew in times 
gone by I would gladly have defended from such charges. I 
aim bold enough to presume, — but mark, I do not affirm, — that 
their successors, the present incumbents, are of not very different 
stuff. 

What first strikes one in this episode is the deplorable lack of 
humor it exhibits. Once we Yankees boasted of that quality as 
confidently as of our Mayflower blood or Medford rum. Not so 
very long ago Lowell wrought some of it into literature which, we 
supposed, would keep our people sane for a century or two; but 
it is to be feared that the present generation, if it reads the 
“ Biglow Papers ” at all, yawningly asks, “ Where ’s the point?” 
We expect, of course, that no place, not even the sanctum of an 
English comic paper, should be so totally unhumorous as is our 
national capital ; if politicians had a sense of humor they would 
perceive what a huge joke most of themselves are, and their 
chronic hysterics thereat would unfit them for their trade. But 
we had a right to hope that this sense would not become extinct 
elsewhere. But alas! it has! Otherwise, how could even irre- 
sponsible journalists, whose business it is to eject at a moment’s 
notice criticism on every subject under the sun, pitch into college 
professors for occasionally expressing an opinion? There are a 
thousand young whipper-snappers who without reading the docu- 
ments at hand did not hesitate to declare Professor Von Holst’s 
views on the Monroe Doctrine absurd. And when some Har- 
vard professors, exercising a right which now belongs to them, 
in common with minors, immigrants, and all inhabitants of the 
United States, although it may soon be abrogated by constitu- 
tional amendment, made public their views, they were greeted 
with the epithets quoted. 

The burden of their guilt seems to be, not that they took a 
position contrary to that of the journalists, because those gentle- 
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men protested that the professors knew nothing about the subject, 
and that, even if they did, their opinions would not be worth lis- 
tening to; but that, as professors, they ought to hold their 
tongues. Nevertheless, were I not congenitally timid, I would 
ask those journalists— and the few college-bred men who joined 
in their tirade — whether college professors are not, civically and 
humanly, a part of the community. If you prick them, do they 
not bleed? If you tickle them (as I suspect you often uninten- 
tionally do), do they not laugh? If you poison them, do they not 
die? Class them, if you will, on a lower plane than yourselves : 
say that they rush into print not for the purely patriotic purpose 
of guarding the national honor, but simply to avert, if they can, 
a war which may mean destruction to their houses, distress to their 
families, and possibly death to themselves; nevertheless, should 
you not try to convert their prudence into patriotism rather than 
hurl epithets at them? Epithets are not arguments. 

And you, Loquax, though you have a salamandrine throat 
which allows you to indulge in fire-eating, instead of being puffed 
up over your peculiarity, and wishing to feed all college youths 
with fire, ought you not as a good Christian to humble yourself by 
reflecting that there are other abnormal creatures who thrive on a 
diet of lamp-chimneys, which would give you indigestion? Sup- 
pose that some fine morning a party of men were to come to your 
country-house and announce that they must burn it at once be- 
cause they were sure that the national honor had been insulted and 
that there must be a war, and that, in case the enemy landed, they 
would find shelter under your roof unless it were burned, should 
you deem yourself a traitor or an idiot if you insisted that so 
grave an affair as war should not be decided between bedtime and 
rising, and that, before applying the torch to your dwelling, you 
must know whether the national honor had indeed been insulted ? 

After all, I dare say that these misguided professors were im- 
pelled by nobler motives than prudence. Grant that they were 
ignorant, still they acted according to their best lights. Call 
them old maids, if you will, but do not forget that New England 
old maids have an especially rich endowment of conscience. An 
Eastern despot kept a servant constantly at hand to repeat the 
warning, “ Remember, O king, that thou art mortal!” If our 
professors served no other purpose than to remind an hysterical 
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people, “ Thou shalt do no murder,” they might still be worth 
saving. We should not despise any one who honestly performs 
his duty, however menial. 

But what is to be done with them? The Constitution can be 
amended so as to deprive all who teach in colleges of freedom of 
speech; or a censorship might be set up, and a penal establish- 
ment might be opened in Alaska, on the Muscovite plan, for 
such professors as incurred its displeasure. To many of us — my 
neighbors who frequent the village grocery, for example — free 
speech is still precious, and even those who, like myself, incline 
to reticence, deem it safer that a hundred fools should be allowed 
to utter their folly than that possibly one wise man should be 
gagged. To turn the professors out and put the editors in their 
places would be no remedy, for though the former are omniscient 
and the latter ignorant, the talking difficulty would remain. But 
here we verge on the humorous, and must forbear. 

Since free speech concerns many millions, and only a few pro- 
fessors at the utmost can abuse it, we had better let it remain. 
There is always the chance, moreover, that one or another of 
these poor fellows may, unwittingly, say something worth heeding. 

After all, to us graduates who remember the past generation, 
there is nothing new, nothing alarming in this recent episode. 
Certain newspapers have always been dreadfully anxious about 
the loyalty and patriotism of Harvard College, and a few Harvard 
men, with a tendency towards journalism rather than towards 
culture, have always been going into hysterics over the Toryism 
of Harvard Professors. In 1860 we heard similar denunciation ; 
did facts justify it? Let me take down Dr. Brown’s “ History 
of Harvard University in the War of 1861-1865,” and quote this 
summary : — 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS ENGAGED IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Graduates. Non-Graduates. Total. 
SORIANO ope. <i, eee we pena) Ge eae 525 101 626 
Moditeal School . . . «1. « + « » 294 88 382 
ae a ae ee 100 63 163 
BEERS SOMOOL . fox se ws we 19 15 34 
Divuty Gobel... . . « «© s < « * 25 0 25 
Astronomical Observatory .... - 2 0 2 


Total 
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Diep ON THE BATTLEFIELD, IN HOSPITALS, OR ELSEWHERE, AS THE 
Resutt oF Wounps, OR OF DISEASE CONTRACTED IN THE SERVICE. 


Graduates. Non-Graduates. Total. 
Mere ITC os, is (0) 5-1 van <a tae 4 74 21 95 
Medical School . . . ...... 14 1 15 
TROON, sos Ss we 10 9 19 
Scientific School. . . . ..... 2 4 6 
Divinity School . . . . 2... s. 2 0 2 
Astronomical Observatory .... . 1 0 1 

RGR ech Gt seis er An ene “as 108 35 138 


That is the answer which Facts gave to Prophecy: 1,282 Har- 
vard men, out of about 4,000 of military age, enlisted for the 
Union. Can any other set of men show so large a proportion? 
Did thirty-five per cent. of all the journalists in the country, for 
instance, go to the war? The experience of those times taught 
me two things which may be worth recording: First, Sensitive- 
ness to national honor is not incompatible with dulness to per- 
sonal honor ; second, The loudest talkers stayed at home, — the 
roar and turmoil and grim activity of the battlefield form an 
environment unfavorable to talk. 

Thus when some patriotic Loquax springs up in these days and 
clamors for war, I reflect that his precursors, when the crisis came, 
were slow to enlist. I remember that Shaw and Bartlett and 
Charles Russell Lowell, and Barlow, lately dead, were men of 
deeds, not words. You will search the newspapers of those times 
in vain for warwhoops of theirs, or for their sneers at Harvard ; 
but those newspapers will tell you that Shaw died leading the 
assault at Fort Wagner; that Lowell was shot down in the 
desperate charge at Cedar Creek; that Barlow was wounded at 
Antietam, and at Gettysburg was left for dead, and won his 
major-generalship for bravery at Fair Oaks and Seven Pines; 
that Bartlett proved his valor at Port Hudson and in the Crater 
at Petersburg, not less than in Libby Prison. Go into Memorial 
Hall and read the tablets there ; they bear the names of men who 
preferred silence, and who were, above all, men of peace. Such 
men have been in the past the true guardians of Harvard’s honor, 
the best exemplars of Harvard’s patriotism ; by such as they, and 
not by the talkative and pugnacious, will her precious heritage 
be kept spotless now and forever. 

VOL. Iv.—NO.15. 25 
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THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB’S CENTENNIAL. 


Early in the autumn the active members of the Hasty Pudding Club 
appointed a committee, consisting of J. C. Fairchild, R. H. Hallowell, 
F. S. Hoppin, Jr., and C. W. Norton, to arrange for the celebration of 
the Club’s centennial. The festivities began on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nov. 22, when Baldwin’s Band played, and beer was served at the Club- 
house on Holyoke St. In the evening, at 8 o’clock, more than six hun- 
dred graduate and undergraduate members crowded the theatre, where 
the following committee had provided a varied entertainment: R. Brooks, 
A. Cox, H. 8. Grew, 2d, S. Heckscher, F. 5. Hoppin, Jr., and R. B. 
Williams. 

The exercises were opened with 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH BY L. M°K. GARRISON, ’88. 


Fifty years ago, The Hasty Pudding Club celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial at the United States Hotel in Boston by a dinner, which was 
adjourned to the year 1895, so the records, kept by our beloved brother, 
Professor Child, inform us; and we are now, in the nick of time, invok- 
ing the blessings of another half-century upon the Pudding, just as the 
prayers of our elders are expiring by their own limitation. 

There is a lesson for all of us in the two accounts of that celebration 
which Mr. Janus-Secretary has left us —one for posterity, describing 
with much gravity its “ felicitous remarks” and “happy speeches,” and 
the singing of the customary psalm; and one for his sporting contempo- 
raries, ‘“ Martin” (whom we now call Professor Lane), “Tom,” “ Dan,” 
and “ Whit,” in which he admits that “the food was poor,” the whole 
affair “ stupid,” Dr. Warren of the Class of 1797 “ long-winded,” and 
Mr. Swett of the Class of 1800 “ sappy.” 

Gentlemen of the Pudding, the graduate of the antique Class of 1888 
who now addresses you heeds the warning and will be brief. Brethren 
of °96, to whom has been intrusted the graver portions of this celebration, 
while there is yet time, give heed, likewise. I charge you on your lives, 
let the dinner be good! The ghosts of the founders call to you from the 
ruins of Porter’s Tavern. Spare neither cellar nor larder. This Club 
began as an eating club. Shall the graduates who have traveled thou- 
sands of miles hither be fed on mere sound — chameleons’ food? Nay ; 
* turkies, geese, chickens, plum-puddings, pies, custards, punch, wine ”— 
there is a heroic menu of our fathers, a hundred years old, for you to 
pattern after. Will you shame their memories ? 

This old eating club, whose single dish gave it a name now famous, 
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began on September 1, 1795, among some half-starved boys, beset with 
paternal regulations, who longed for a quiet place where they could meet 
and sing a psalm-tune or two without being fined, and eat food of their 
own providing. The fare of the Commons was often unbearable — such 
as one might, perhaps, expect in a little back-country academy to-day. 
Indeed, Harvard College was then little more than such an institution. 
Massachusetts, Stoughton, Hollis, and Harvard Halls and Holden Chapel 
were all there was of Harvard University when this Society began. 
Cambridge was a village, separated from Boston by a dusty stage road — 
the Back Bay, a sheet of water stretching westward from along Charles 
Street, as far south as the Providence Depot. Holmes Field was a 
marsh, and Cambridge Common, a cow-pasture. 

The Nation itself was not then less primitive than the College. The 
thirteen seaboard colonies had been scarce twenty years independent. A 
new government, but six years old, was just beginning to lift the burden 
of debt which lay upon the land, and to shape the policy which should 
make it flourish like a green tree. Every one was expectant, but anxious. 
Polities were grave, and theology was strict. Sunday was a day of 
gloom. The theatre wasunderthe ban. Therefore we may justly regard 
the foundation of a humorous club in such political and social environ- 
ments as little less than a precious anachronism ! 

The founders were unconscious humorists, however. Their objects, as 
they stated them in their constitution, were: “To cultivate the social 
affections and cherish the feelings of friendship and patriotism, being at 
once the first of duties and sublimest of enjoyments.” 

Our founders, one might say, were jin de siécle before us, since in 1795 
any social meeting, however dreary its amusements may now seem to us, 
was distinctly revolutionary. If Timothy Pickering had heard of the 
secret conclaves of the Pudding, he would have denounced them as 
Jacobinical. True, the early fathers sang a “hymn of Zion” at each 
meeting, and interlarded their records with Greek and Latin; but when 
we consider that they met and ate pudding, not merely to sustain life, 
but for the pleasure of companionship, the wonder is that they met at all. 

At first they used every Saturday night, at the ringing of the Com- 
mons Bell, to gather about a huge pot of pudding, which had been 
sturdily carried through the streets, slung on a pole between the shoulders 
of two “ providers,” all the way from Dame Kidder’s or “ Sister” Stim- 
son’s to the top of some room in Massachusetts or Hollis. This was in 
lieu of the regular supper at Commons: though it was none so elaborate 
itself, but that, as its novelty waned, and the alleged “ humorous stories ” 
of the members were exhausted, there had to be something invented to 
keep the interest in the Club going. The contemplation of his own 
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epitaph turned Tammas Haggart of Thrums into a famous humorist. The 
bombastic eloquence of the Pudding secretaries of 1797, preserved in 
precious volumes, became the cause of wit in their successors, out of 
whose parodies of their fathers’ performances grew the triumphs of the 
Pudding Stage and the levity of the Crocodile. 

Suitable to the grave temper of the time, the Pudding’s first entertain- 
ments were joint debates among its members, which, in spite of the code 
of fines intended to enforce order and enrich the Club, were soon carried 
on with such Puritan earnestness and zeal, that the survivors only met on 
the Club night following one of them. The step from the “ chunk of old 
red sandstone ”’ to the criminal’s dock is short. Therefore it was natural 
that these debates should, in the progress of evolution, give way to the 
“ High Court of Equity” of The Hasty Pudding Club. 

This came to pass ; and before the last century ended, mock trials were 
firmly established as the Club’s principal diversion, and so continued for 
nearly fifty years, until the elaborate costuming of judge and witnesses 
suggested to the minds of Lemuel Hayward and Peter Porter, ’45, that 
a play, however costumed and acted, was better worth while; and, by 
further process of evolution, the second half-century of the Pudding 
became an age of Thespian and Terpsichorean achievement which would 
have made its pious founders turn in their graves to dream of. 

The Pudding’s “ High Court of Equity”’ had a lax procedure, but 
assumed an unlimited jurisdiction over matters and personages contem- 
porary or historical. The College dignitaries were brought before its bar 
charged with horrid offenses against the public peace ; and all the causes 
célébres in history, from “ The Human Race, plaintiff, vs. Adam, de- 
fendant,” for “wantonness in eating the woful apple;” ‘“ Aneas vs. 
Dido,” “Cesar vs. Brutus,’ “Charles 1st vs. Cromwell,” down to 
“ Matthew Griswold vs. Robert Lyon,” for common assault and battery 
in the halls of the American Congress, came up before its judges in bane 
for affirmance or reversal. 

Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, Caleb Cushing, Mr. Attorney- 
General Austin, and Wendell Phillips (who was later to become his 
Brutus), all began their careers of oratory before this Court, whose docket 
is closed forever. The records comment on the “ acuteness,” “ ingenu- 
ity,” “fertility of resource and invective,” of these young advocates, 
whose addresses, we are assured, “rivalled Tully.” Would that we 
might, like Peter Ibbetson, go back among those ardent boys and hear 
their eloquence ; and, mingling familiarly with judges and bar, enjoy 
the rollicking (and as yet unconscious) wit of Holmes and Lowell — the 
refinement and sensibility of Channing, Buckminster, and Prescott. 


The Pudding was very early a patriotic Club. On Washington’s Birth- 
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day, 1796, its members made a pathetic illumination of their poor rooms 
with candles, and then went to dinner at Moore’s Tavern, where they 
toasted Washington, read a poem, sang a hymn or two, and came home 
“ with their hearts full of satisfaction, conviviality and patriotism.” They 
put their records into mourning when the great patriot died, and their 
orators and poets made lament over him. 

With this first dinner’s eloquence began the custom of a stated formal 
oration and poem, delivered publicly, semiannually or oftener, much in 
the manner of the public “ exhibitions ” of those times, the President and 
Faculty being present as invited guests. The last one of these occasions 
was in 1880, when the lamented and gifted George Pellew read the 
poem, and Mr. Josiah Quincy —is it too soon to say Mr. Mayor 
Quincey ? — delivered the oration. On these festal occasions the Club was 
in full dress ; and around its members’ necks were slung the medals, the 
old Maltese cross of 1808 or the heavy octagon of 1837, with a poorer 
copy of which we deck our pictures to-day. 

In 1834 an event occurred which had a great effect upon the Pudding’s 
character. The “ Med. Fac.” was then under the Faculty’s displeasure, 
and stored with the Pudding its insignia, mortuary hangings, skulls, and 
bloody bones. Up to that time the Pudding had had no initiation, unless 
one could call such a hoax by which the neophytes were induced to stuff 
vast quantities of pudding into themselves in competition for a mythical 
“Choctaw Bible” which was said to belong to the Club’s greatest 
glutton. 

The possession of splendid stage properties, however, now became an 
incentive to mischief, and an initiation was ultimately devised and refined 
upon, until it became the very quintessence of ingenious imposture. The 
neophyte was told that eminent graduates, Everett, Lowell, Holmes, 
Jared Sparks, and others, would be present at his initiation, —that he 
must be well prepared, as the literary honor of the Club was of the 
highest and the audience would be critical. So his mentors would set 
the poor wretch to writing essays on cosmic philosophy, Pindarie odes 
in Greek, salutatories in Latin, and Heaven knows what. Silence was 
enjoined on him during his week’s penance, and his work was frequently 
revised and rejected by undergraduate judges. Finally, on the fatal 
night, the victim, trembling but proud, dressed in his best and carrying 
his magnum opus, beautifully written on paper of ample margin and 
tied up in blue ribbon, was led to the back of Hollis, where he was 
seized, to his amazement, blindfolded, stripped of his finery, clad in 
coarse garments, whirled up a flight of stairs, and only restored to sight 
and equilibrium in. a room hung with black, weirdly lit by saffron and 
alcohol burning in a brazier, and filled with ghostly forms, sheeted and 
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masked. He was made to kneel and read his labored essay, which was 
greeted with jeers, splashed with mush, and burned before his eyes ; the 
devil, whose pictur? you see on the wall in the card-room, “ devilled” him 
soundly ; he was atade to read his name, white letters on a strip of black 
cambric, across the old wooden tombstone which now hangs harmless 
upstairs; and, full of bewilderment, indignation, and rage at being so 
tricked, had his face thrust into the great wooden spoon filled with hot 
mush, and as a final outrage was tossed in a stout sail-cloth behind the 
shadow of Gore Hall. Not content with this, these jokers sent their 
dupe — still as innocent as the Vicar’s son, Moses — the very day after 
all this disillusionment, to some milliner’s store or candy-shop in Boston 
to get his medal, saying that there were reasons why it was kept in such 
a strange place, that secrecy of all things was necessary, and that he 
must say nothing to the shop-girls about his errand, but only “ seges votis 
respondet ;” that the shop-girls would profess ignorance, which was but 
to try him; that he should then change his tune to “ concordia discors,” 
and his finger from the left to the right side of his nose. This persisted 
in, they told him, would win him the medal; but it often resulted in 
his ejection from the shop, as a drunkard or a lunatic, before he was 
awake to this second imposition upon him. 

The initiation, unfortunately, was not an unchanging ritual, and, as 
class succeeded class, horseplay supplanted humor. At last even the 
horseplay became insupportable, and the Club owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Class of ’81, which abolished the initiation’s worst excesses; and 
another to the Class of *89, which did away with initiations altogether, 
and, by the entire abolition of secrecy and the frequent opening of this 
house to the public, more than in any other manner made the Club 
strong and respected throughout the College, even by those who are not 
connected with it. 

The Kpoxodcid\os, himself almost contemporary with the rise of the in- 
itiation, is a sort of licensed Court Jester of ours in the Club, whose original 
Aristophanie style has grown, along with the Club, if less robust, wittier 
and more refined. During the Pudding’s first half-century, the semi- 
humorous minutes of the Secretary, nearly always written in verse, were 
the ordinary literary entertainment it had to offer its members; but 
about 1840 there was started a sort of periodical — livraison inédite — 
entitled 6 éraipos xpoxodeidos Kai éryapa,— The Social Crocodile and 
Gridiron,” whose purpose was altogether humorous, and whose daring 
contributors lampooned in outrageous style the President of Harvard 
College and all others in authority. For a long time the Alligator was 
asad wag. Nowadays he is grown into a most refined and courteous 
beast. He will “roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” But enough 
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of him! He’ll speak for himself later. “ Haud ignarus malis,” — 
being used to his tricks, —I’ll e’en say no more of him, lest he immor- 
talize me in indelible verse. 

His image, which appears upon the pictures all about us here, sym- 
bolizes nothing occult. The Pudding Sphinx conceals no more secrets 
than she of Egypt knew, and was adopted by our fathers (in 1808) 
merely as an emblem of silence and secrecy, when a design for a Club 
boo:x-plate was desired, and the device of pot, bowl, and spoon was con- 
sidered not quite genteel enough. The devil, whose ugly visage lowers 
from over the proscenium, was a Frankenstein created by the Class of 
51, whom we only got rid of after much trouble. The “horse” was an 
own cousin to him. The Pudding owl, which bids fair soon to become 
ancther of the Club’s emblematic beasts, dates no farther back than 
1892, though a belief in his antiquity is already established; and the 
custom of hanging beer-mugs about the fireplace is but a year more 
ancient than the owl; thus are college legends established. These 
painted “shingles” (as they are called) about our theatre were origi- 
nally utilitarian, like those sober ones of 1846, intended, in days when 
our plays were secret, to be read by all the audience in our tiny the- 
atre. By logical progression, as you can see by looking at those upon 
my left, they came to be ornamented, first with colored letters and then 
with painted cartoons. When the Class of 54 began printing hand- 
bills for distribution, the necessity of the large ones, as mere bills of the 
play, ceased ; and the subsequent bills, being less huge and more carefully 
printed, have become mere souvenirs of each performance, many of 
them, especially those by Curtis, 66, and Coolidge, ’79, being of great 
merit. Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. John C. Bancroft, Mr. Robert S. Pea- 
body, Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, and Mr. 
Edward E. Simmons (late of the Paris Salon), are others whose excel- 
lent pictures hang in our gallery here. Besides these always on view, 
the Club owns, tucked away in a precious volume of records, the first 
known cartoon by the famous Washington Allston, —a boy squatting by 
a pot of pudding, which he is gluttonously devouring. 

We see about us a spacious and commodious building, worthy the old 
Club and its plays and its treasures. In what humble beginnings did the 
Club commence! For nearly fifty years its members met, as best they 
could, in each other’s rooms. At last (in 1838) the Corporation, in view 
of our laudable acquisition and maintenance of a large library, begun 
thirty years before, granted the Club a room for it in Holworthy. In 
1849 the College more generously gave the Club two rooms in the top of 
Stoughton, and two years later an adjoining one, which was connected 
with them by the removal of a partition wall. In 1871 the Club tore 
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down the ceiling from beneath the rafters and built a small stage, with 
which we were supremely content; but in 1876 the Corporation, 
alarmed by a fire in the II H rooms in Hollis, turned the Pudding off 
to an old barrack on Holmes Field, which was ill supplemented in 1880 
by a meeting room on Brattle Street. The wretchedness of these quar- 
ters soon killed all social life in the Club, and only the plays kept its 
members together at all. At this juncture generous graduates came to 
the rescue, and their long labors, in which those of Mr. Charles ‘Thorn- 
dike, 54, shine forth preéminent, resulted in the erection of this build- 
ing, which has not only given a home and abiding-place to the Pudding, 
but has created a new family life among its members, as pleasant as it is 
unique. 

I said that the plays kept the Club alive. Nothing could be truer. 
For fifty years the theatricals of this Club have had an individuality, a 
freshness, a vigor, that has been’ all their own. For a long time they 
were without imitation, and till very lately have been without rivalry. 
The naturalness of the Pudding’s actors, the audacity of their parodies 
of the formal and the accepted, the ridiculous ingenuity of their stage 
business, together with the unbounded enthusiasm of the cast, principals 
and chorus, make their performances perennial successes, whether be- 
fore the cheering graduates here, or upon the public stage in Boston or 
New York. How well we remember Evert Wendell as * Aeneas,” sup- 
ported by that old humbug, * Achates,” with a bucket for him to weep 
in; or his gifted brother’s “ Achilles,” his invulnerable heel swathed in 
an arctic, dragging the doll “ Hector” at the tail of a toy wagon; or Sal- 


1 


‘here ’s onions for you— that’s for tears!” We 


’ 


tonstall’s “ Ophelia ” : 
have seen Mr. Hayward — our founder, our Roscius — repeat his early 
triumphs in Bombastes Furioso on this very stage; we have seen Mr. 
Arthur Dexter, who was called the best amateur actor of his time, con- 
tinuing to be called the best of ours. We have heard Howard and Lang- 
maid, Sherwood and Swarts, sing; and Dorr and Carpenter jédel. We 
have laughed at the stage pranks of Mr. District Attorney Barnes, of 
San Francisco, and at the drollery of Senator Lodge, Mr. Ambassador 
Lincoln, Professor Lane, Mr. James C. Carter, and other great person- 
ages. We have seen the famous surgeon, Dr. McBurney, black with 
cork, dance a plantation clog, and Mr. Aqueduct Commissioner George 
Walton Green, in tinsel and blue gauze. Thou may’st have been thrice 
Governor, William Russell, but once thou wast a breech-clouted peasant 
in the chorus. When next the University calls thee learned, Doctor 
Furness, remember how thou hast pirouetted in ballet skirts upon the 
Pudding Stage as the unparalleled “ Signorina Furnessi ”’! 

This stage has been the life of the College, for all of whose students 
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and friends it furnishes year after year new jests, new wit, and new 
music. Let whoso will, Faculty or Overseers, make Harvard's laws, ’t is 
we who make her songs! And here, as we pass through the enchanted 
time when imagination is most fertile and leisure greatest, does the per- 
petual youth of Harvard College mirror on its stage the foibles of the 
day. The Faculty strut about, regardless of their doubles in the stalls ; 
politicians do their worst; Charles Barron speaks his thanks for him- 
self and Annie Clarke to a convulsed audience; and in more strenuous 
days, greater figures come upon tne stage for a satiric touch, as when 
“ Macbeth,” in the spring of °65, amid thunders of applause, stole from 
his castle and the fury of “ Macduff,” carrying a wooden pail, his water- 
proof and sunbonnet ill-concealing the stars and bars! 

The Pudding long has been —I hope it will always remain —a pro- 
fessedly humorous Club ; for humor is the most genuine attribute of youth, 
and the simplicity of the life here and the heartiness of its fun are healthy 
in these days of ostentation and display. Let us never think our members 
are the worse for their drolling. It is not for nothing that Union flags 
aud soldiers in blue are painted on our war-time play-bills, for, of those 
noble dead in whose name Memorial Hall was built, one third were Pud- 
ding men, and among them those rare spirits, Peter Porter, Wilder 
Dwight, and Robert Shaw. If you will look farther, in the preface to 
the latest catalogue, at the list of mortal honors and dignities attained by 
our members, whose roll is now swelled to a round four thousand, you 
will be surprised by the number and extent of them; and, should you 
look over the names themselves, how splendid you will find them! Here 
and there (it is true), at long intervals, is the name of one who failed in 
his time, or served Mammon or Tammany Hall; but for every one con- 
spicuous for failure, we can point to a dozen still more preéminent in 
ability, in service, in duty, in loyalty to mankind, — “ nigh to Heaven and 


loved of loftiest stars.’ 


Then Lemuel Hayward, ’45, described the way in which the first 
Pudding Play, Bombastes Furioso, was got up and performed in Hollis 
11 fifty-one years ago.!_ The original playbill ran as follows : — 

“The proprietors and managers of the Theatre respectfully announce 
to their friends and the public, that having taken possession of Hollis 11, 
and having fitted it up without any regard to expense, in a style of Kast- 
ern splendor and Oriental magnificence hitherto unequaled, and never to 
be surpassed, they will bring before the public on Friday evening, Dee. 
13, 1844, the tragic-comic burlesque opera of 

1 In the Graduates’ Magazine for April, 1893 (vol. i, pp. 399-401), will be 
found Mr. Hayward’s written account of this event in undergraduate life. 
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BOMBASTES FURIOSO, 


with the following powerful cast : — 


King Artaxominous ; . : ; ; . Mr. Porter. 
Gen. Bombastes . ; : ; : ; : Mr. Hayward. 
Fusbos  . , : ; : : ; . . Mr. Greenwood. 
Distaffina. : : ; : ‘ Mad. Hinchman. 





Courtiers, Attendants, Drummers, Fifes, Army, ete., by Messrs. Coues, 


Folsom, Hawes, Reynolds, and Ritchie. 

“Tn a situation so trying, they throw themselves upon the protection 
of their friends, and hope that their humble efforts to please may be 
rewarded. If we fail, we fail; but with your protection we will not fail. 
But whatever may be the issue, the public may be assured, to borrow the 
expressive motto of the greatest dramatic establishment of this or any 
age, ‘ We will endeavor.’ ” 

When Mr. Hayward had concluded his account, an undergraduate 
troupe played Bombastes Furioso, with the following cast : — 


King Artaxominus . ; ‘ : ‘ . Mr. Gade, ’96. 
3ombastes : ; ' ; ; ; Mr. Parker, ’97. 
Fusbos : : ; : ; : : . Mr. Valentine, 97. 


Distafiina ‘ : ; ‘ ; ; ‘ Miss Knoblauch. ’96. 
Fifer, Drummer, Army and Attendants: Messrs. Hunt, Lyman, Storey, 
Hurley, Hoppin, and Grew. 


The farce was followed by a 


POEM BY JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, "16. 


The dying Year, a gray-beard old and broken, 
The Almanacs and Calendars portray, 

The blithe New Year, his message all unspoken, 
Comes tripping lightly on a flower-strewn way. 


Can any care his smooth young forehead wrinkle ? 
Or eruel blow his dimpled fingers deal ? 

Shall sorrow dull his clear eyes’ merry twinkle ? 
Do the sweet flowers a dread abyss conceal ? 


A band of Penitents, the Years have hidden 
Their sad old faces in the Century’s tomb, 
Yet, each, when but a merry boy, was bidden 

To rid the world of evil and of gloom. 


Each promised fair. And was its promise broken ? 
Though no year banished care, or sin, or strife, 
Yet each behind it left some precious token, 
To make the richer our old planet's life. 


This gave man ether; this, the locomotive ; 
This, power to whisper over leagues of space ; 
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Each in the Temple hung an offering votive, 
Each gave some treasure to the human race. 


Richer each year the fortune we inherit, 
Keener the insight of the seer and sage, 
Deeper does Science in God’s marvels ferret, 
Yet, comes it not, — the longed-for Golden Age. 


The pot of gold lies where the rainbow arches 
Its filmy prism o’er the distant plain, 

But after toilsome climbs and weary marches, 
We find the crock has fied and fled again. 


But the birds sing of it and children prattle 
Of wondrous fairylands of gleaming gold, 

We catch it glimpsing through life’s weary battle, 
Nor cease to hope for it, when worn and old. 


Yet, doth the quest for our great pains repay us, 
It fires the spirit, lifts the heart of youth, 

And may we find, though false hopes may betray us, 
In some leal hearts pure gold in very truth. 


To Friendship then, our fathers reared an altar, 
Whereon our crock of golden pudding cheers, 

Let none of us as loyal comrades falter, — 
Here’s to our club, ripe with its hundred years. 


The Century grows old, and now we see 
Projected on the sky the Century to be ; 

A lively image do the stars reveal, 

The ‘‘ Coming Woman ”’ strides the rapid wheel. 
Soon, moving onward like unswerving fate, 
She ‘ll grasp the tiller of our ship of state ; 
A stern code drawn by women’s pen, 

Shall mend the wicked ways of men. 

Ah, ye, who love the midnight chime, 

Let us enjoy this happy time, 

Which comes before the awful years, 
When Atropos with cruel shears, 

Shall crop away our pleasant vices — 

‘An age of tea and water-ices ; 

When kind Tobacco’s soothing balm 

No more the tingling nerves shall calm ; 
Nor shall mortals on this planet know 

The cock-tail’s heart-inspiring glow. 

Ah! let us not that opaque curtain raise, 
Which hides the future from our gaze. 

The past ’s secure, the present, we are in it, 
How it skips on, this bright, departing minute! 
A hundred years these evanescent sprites 


Have chased each other through the days and nights, 
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Sinee first our gay forefathers gathered round 

A modest board the Pudding Club to found. 
Then our young Eaglet scarce had picked his way 
Through its tough shell to outer light of day. j 
We owned a narrow fringe, Atlantic bounded, | 
When first the Pudding Club was founded. 





They met in the room of one Nymphas Hateh, — 

The name of our founder is hard to match, — 

In came the pudding smoking hot, 

They dipped their spoons in “ the old black pot.” 

As patriots did these youngsters meet 

George Washington's name and fame to greet, 

His birthday was marked by a festal rite 

When the College Yard was all alight, 

And the Hasty Pudding men marched out 

To hear their Poet and Orator spout. 

The following tale of a birthday night, 

Did Washington Allston in our record write: 
**To Mister Porter's then all flocking, 

We found a jolly supper smoking, 

And if it bant amiss to acquaint ye, 

We ‘ll paint the table with each dainty. 

First in the middie was a pig, 

On either side aturkey big, —, p 

And not forgetting a plumb-pudding, 

And many other things which stood in 

Neat array around the board, 

That would have watered mouth of lord; 

A bowl of punch and rosy glasses 

At every corner shew’d their faces. 

Around this shrine of social glee 

Soon waked the song of revelry, 

And each one to evince his spunk, 

Vied with his neighbor to get drunk. 

Nor tedious was the mighty strife 

With these true-blooded blades of life ; 

For less than hours two had gone, 

When roaring mad was every one. 

Thus was the mighty evening spent, 

And thus to bed we soaring went.”’ o 


Back to the very first our records run, 
Full of sonorous verse and ancient fun. 
There Holmes and Lowell wrote their earliest rhymes, 
And sang full blithely of their Pudding times. 

And later, comes the long-tailed Crocodile, 

Who sticks at nothing to provoke a smile ; 

O’er the hot fire, his victims slowly grill, 





Squirming at sight of his incisive quill. 
A dangerous employment ’t is, they say, 
To be the Hasty Pudding’s Rabelais, 
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And it were better, as some sage men think, 
That “ Croks” should use a disappearing ink. 


A queer old-fashioned flavor clings 

To all the Hasty Pudding’s things; 

The huge old spoon which caused a hush 
To many a song with accolade of mush. 
The ebon tablet where the “ Spoopsy ” saw 
His name and epitaph with trembling awe. 


But, I forget, our younger brothers here, 

Are not initiates; and much, I fear, 

Never as “ Spoopsies” did they quiver, 

When given choice betwixt the “ Horse” and “ River.” 
In former days the Pudding used to be 

The measuring-stick of popularity ; 

Like bright stars far above us used to shine 

The constellation of the great First Nine, 

Who numbered us. Faith, everybody knew, 

In the sixth nine, Bill Jones was number two. 

In secret, Jones would say, ‘‘ I can but wonder 
Why I am two, and Smith is one. By thunder! ’ 


Orr club-house walls ave thickly plastered o’er 
With ancient play-bills, photographs galore 
Of groups of stars, and clean-limbed coryphées, 
Who trod our stage in the departed days. 

A gorgeous pageant, wondrous to behold, 

The painted “ shingles” on our walls unfold ; 
The play-bills, pictured rows on rows, 

Bright aftermaths of Pudding Shows. 

We see Bob Acres’ courage ooze away, 

And Dido die; Aeneas say good-day ; 

Or Hamlet perched on sea-girt Elsinore, 

Talk ‘‘ Psychical Research ” forevermore ; 
While Crocodiles in most admired variety, 
Sport in the Sphynx’s dangerous society. 


And all these mem’ries whimsical and queer, 
Make up for us what ’s rare — an atmosphere 

Of art and wit and blithe song rightly blended, 
Through which the sun of youth shines splendid. 


Simple our fare, but flavored well with wit; 

Best Attie salt our Pudding doth befit. 

Who with Lucullus would a rich feast cram, 

When he could sup with Coleridge, Moore, and Lamb ? 
Like “ Blackwood’s writers,’ we high-thinkers choose 
On mush and milk to cultivate the muse ; 

We ’ve hitched our wagon to a star, 

(Thus, Emerson foretold the trolley car) ; 
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From the dim past the endless wire extends, 
The Founders’ motor still the power sends, 
Their great good-fellowship and cheer 

Will last out many a hundred year. 


He most from college takes away 
Who mingles with his work some play ; 
The treasures of a rounded mind 
The scholar gains, but not the * grind.” 


The stroke, who with his lusty oar, 

Helps shove the Crimson to the fore, 

The centre-rush who never “ quits” 

Till “ Elis’’ dash him into bits, — 

These fellows, we shall all agree, 

Have earned a pretty good degree. 

To them all loyal youngsters turn 

For aid and comfort ; and from them learn 
The brave wisdom which the table taught, 
United wins — divided comes to naught. 
Oh, dove of fortune, to our famished ark 
Bring some green laurels from the misty dark. 


Who calls to mind this college dear of ours, 
Dreams of no stately halls, no soaring towers, 
An old brick building on a quiet green 

By all of us in memory is seen. 


Over its steps with hurrying tread, 

Fair Harvard's sons for years have sped. 
Our fathers’ footfalls and our own 

Have worn a smooth path in the stone. 


What forms we summon from their rest, 

Whose light young feet these stones have pressed ; 
A chain of ardent youths aflame 

With love for Truth and Harvard’s name. 


A sharp magnetie current shoots 

And thrills our heart-strings to their roots, 
The living force which braved the Crown 
And pulled King George’s ensign down. 


The vital spark, with marvels rife, 
The breath of our great Nation’s life, 
This rent the fetters from the slave 
And thrust Disunion to its grave. 


Ah! brave young dead, our country’s flower, 


Whose names are shrined beneath our tower, 
Ah! brave old dead who fought the fight, 
A long work-day from dawn to night, 
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Your deeds shall ever be as flames, 
Bright talismans shall be your names, 
Bidding each trained array of youth 
Go! battle stoutly for the Truth. 


‘The Second Scene of the Second Act of Twelfth Night followed Col. 
Wheelwright’s Poem, with this cast : — 


Sir Toby Belch - : , ‘ ‘ . A. B. Nichols, ’91. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek , : ‘ ‘ J. Wendell, Jr., 91. 
Clown . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; . A. J. Garceau, 91. 
Malvolio ‘ ; ‘ : ’ : C. C. Walker. °92. 
Maria. . ; . ‘ : ‘ . di S. Adams, ’95. 


The entertainment concluded with various specialties by former Pud- 
ding “Stars :” G. B. Elliott, L.S., * The Living Calliope ;” G. K. Bell, 
93, * Our College Phonograph,” imitations of Professors Norton, Royce, 
and Wendell; E. J. Wendell, 82, “ A Model College President,” from 
Dido and Aineas; B. P. Cheney, Jr., *90, Black Face Song and 
Dance; Professor Llednew Bocaj (J. Wendell, Jr., 91), The Human 
Barnyard. 

The performance went off with much spirit, and with such unexampled 
punctuality, that the curtain fell before eleven o'clock. But it was long 
after midnight before the graduates had finished their pudding, their 
songs and stories. 

Saturday forenoon there was again music in the theatre, and a con- 
course of old and young in all parts of the club-house. In the afternoon 
most of them witnessed the football game on Soldier’s Field, Harvard 
being beaten by the University of Pennsylvania, 14 to 17. At8 Pp. m. all 
who had been fortunate enough to buy tickets assembled at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, and sat down to dinner half an hour later. At the 
central round table sat the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ’52, the presiding 
officer ; Dr. Morrill Wyman, ’33,—the oldest graduate present at the 
dinner and at the play the night before; Ex-Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77 ; 
Bishop W. Lawrence, ’71 ; Lemuel Hayward, °45 ; Prof. B. A. Gould, ’44 ; 
Austin G. Fox, 69; Sherman Hoar, 82; C. F. Choate, 49; H. L. 
Higginson, [755]; J.C. Gray, 59; Francis Rawle, ’69 ; J. C. Ropes, ’57 ; 
G. W. Green, ’76; Henry D. Sedgwick, ’43 ; Joseph Peabody, ’44; C. 
F. Adams, °56; G. S. Hale, “44; N. P. Hallowell, 61; Judge Nathaniel 
Holmes, ’37 ; Henry Williams, ’37. 

About quarter past ten, when the number of the 450 diners had been 
increased by scores of other Pudding men who came to hear the speaking, 
Mr. Choate rose and said : — 


“ As the boys seem to want something to sing, I will give them some- 
thing to sing, —an old Pudding song, written by that brave Pudding 
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man and noble graduate, Theodore Lyman. Mr. Charles Read — Charlie 
Read of the Class of ’64— will come forward and lead the tune.” Be- 
fore singing, Mr. Read gave the following account of the song: — 

“ Many years ago, when I had the honor to be President of this Club, in the 
old library I found the words of this song which is found on our table to-night. 
It came into great favor with my class, and for 10 or 15 years it was sung at 
nearly all the gatherings of the Club during that time. Since then it has 
dropped almost completely out of sight. It is a song that belongs to the 
Hasty Pudding Club. I think it is a pity that it should be lost. It has great 
value for one reason. There has been discussion when this Club was founded. 
If you will look at the words of this song you will find that the Club was 
founded by a Puritan and a ‘Choctaw Indian.’ ” 

THE PUDDING SONG. 
Long since, when our forefathers landed 
On barren rock, bleak and forlorn, 
They left their little boat stranded, 
To search through the wild woods for corn. 
Soon some hillocks of earth met their gaze, 
Like altars of mystical spell, 
But, within finding Indian maize, 
Amazement on all of them fell. 
Chorus. (Repeat last two lines.) 


Quoth Standish, “ Right hard have we toil-ed ; 
A dinner we ‘ll have before long ; 
A pudding shall quickly be boil-ed, 
By help of the Lord and the corn.” 
At that moment the warwhoop resounded 
O’er mountain, and valley, and glen, 
And a Choctaw savagely bounded 
To slaughter those corn-stealing men. 


‘Ha! vile pagan,” the Captain quoth he, 
“°T is true that we’ve taken a horn ; 
3ut though corn-ed we all of us be, 

We ne’er will acknowledge the corn.” 
Then, a wooden spoon held in his hand, 
He seized his red foe by the nose, 
And with pudding his belly he crammed, 
In spite of his struggles and throes. 


The victor triumphantly grasp-ed 
The hair of his foe, closely shorn, 
While the savage struggled and gasp-ed, 
O’erpowered by heat and by corn ; 
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“Be converted,” the good Standish said, 
“Or surely by fire you ’ll die ! 
Tho’ oa boiled you thus far have been fed, 
We quickly will give you a fry.” 


Then straight was the savage baptiz-ed 
In pudding hot, smoking and warm, 
While the Parson him he catechis-ed 
Concerning the cooking of corn ; 
Then the Puritans chanted a psalm, 
With a chorus of “ Hey-rub-a-dub,” 
And, amid gentle musie’s soft charm, 
Was founded THE GREAT PUDDING CLUB. 


When quiet was again restored, Mr, Choate said : — 


MR. CHOATE’S SPEECH. 

“ Before I begin my centennial speech, which will be very long and will run 
over very far into the second century of the Club’s history, I have a sentiment 
to propose. We have with us a brother who has been a member of the Pud- 
ding for sixty-four years. If there is any virtue in pudding, he has eaten more 
of it and digested it better than all the rest of us together. I propose the 
health of Dr. Morrill Wyman of the Class of 33.” 

Dr. Wyman rose from the seat of honor which he occupied, and after the 
cheers and strains of “Jolly Good Fellow” had died away, he assured his 
brethren that the years had passed pleasantly, and that his most cherished 
recollections brought with them memories of happy hours spent among his 
fellows of the Hasty Pudding Club. 

“ There will be no regular speeches to-night,” Mr. Choate continued, after 
this pleasant little episode was over. “I wish to read a message of long 
standing from New York. It came to us thirty-five years before the founding 
of the Pudding. It came from a great man, who was considering whether to 
send his son, his only son, to Yale or to Harvard College. It was no less a 
man than Mr. Lewis Morris, who, in 1760, made his last will and testament, 
a single passage of which I desire to read to you because it will appeal so 
strongly to the heart of every Harvard man. 

“<«Tt is my desire that my son, Gouverneur Morris, may have the best edu- 
eation that is to be had in England or America. But my express will and 
directions are that he be never sent for that purpose to the colony of Con- 
necticut.’ Now hear his reasons. See how good they hold to-day. 

“¢ Lest he should imbibe in his youth that low craft and cunning so incident 
to the people of that country which is so interwoven in their constitution that 
all their arts cannot disguise it from the world, tho’ many of them, under the 
sanctifyed garb of religion, have endeayored to impose themselves on the 
world for honest men.’ 

“ Now, brethren, a word of explanation. When I came here this evening I 
found that no arrangement had been made as to who should sit at the central 
table, and I took the liberty of inviting these venerable men around me, and 
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I followed the old rule of the Pudding, that the members should enter the 
banquet hall and take rank according to the years of their respective classes, 
as Lowell laid down in his essay, the traditional rule that prevailed at the 
time-honored Commencement Dinner, that those should have the best chance 
to eat the dinner who had the poorest teeth to eat with, and the poorest ears 
to hear the speeches withal. 

“ Now a word about my own Class. We had the greatest Crocodile in our 
Class that ever was known in the history of the College. The Crocodile is the 
very keynote of the Pudding. It establishes the best feeling between the 
Faculty and the Club itself. Our Crocodile has become the Royall Professor 
of Law, and he is the best example of it. How he lampooned his predecessors 
in the chair, and how since he became a Professor has he been basted in turn ! 
I remember a stanza on Professors Felton and Horsford as if it had been 
uttered but yesterday : — 

‘There ’s something in Professor Horsford, 
Something in a fat Feltoon — 
But naught care I for boy or gal, 
Except the H. P. C. Social 
Alligator and Gridiroon.’ 

“ My first duty is to tell how deeply sensible Iam of the honor that you 
have conferred upon me in asking me to preside over your deliberations this 
evening. It is an honor that can come only once in a hundred years. It came 
in a most opportune time for me as testifying to the respect that the rising 
generation entertain for those of us who are passing on in years. I had just 
read in a New York newspaper that some of the younger legal lights had 
spoken of Mr. Carter and Mr. Choate as ‘ moss-grown hold-overs’ who must 
soon yield their places to younger and better men. 

“Tt is not the first time that I have had a diffieult honor thrust upon me by 
the Pudding. In 1851 I was enroiled among its lyric poets, and then, as Hor- 
ace said he should do under similar cireumstances, I struck the stars with my 
head sublime. But the stars were not disturbed. I had a big head for a few 
days in consequence, but nothing else came of it. I suppose that Iam expected 
to strike the keynote upon this occasion. I hardly know how to touch the chord 
that runs through all your hearts to-night. So many great writers have fore- 
shadowed the spirit of the Pudding! Shall I borrow from the mouth of Fal- 
staff the words of the divine William: ‘ Mine hostess, clap to the doors: watch 
to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of 
good-fellowship come to you! What, shall we be merry ? 
play extempore ? ’ 

“Or shall I draw upon the chaster language of Milton, who invented the 
most excellent motto that could be applied to the Pudding : — 


shall we have a 


‘Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free.’ 
“Or what will you say to the words of our own American bard, who, as tra- 
dition tells us, first suggested the idea of the foundation of the Pudding : — 
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‘I sing the joys I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal ; 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding: Come, dear bow], 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul.’ 

“ Or better yet, shall I recall the Initiation as it was in my day : ‘ Sociability, 
sirs, is the source of the most delightful pleasures ! By it the most distressing 
occurrences of life are effectually alleviated !’ 

“ However we may approach it, this Centennial is a great event, and never 
was there an association of men who had so good a right to have a good time 
as this Club to-night. A century looks down into the genial pot and finds it 
still simmering and bubbling and singing and gurgling with the same merry 
and jocund note that it sent forth when Horace Binney and John C. Warren 
first ladled out its contents to soothe the stomachs and the souls of the 
Founders : ‘Seges votis respondet!’ The modern graduate will pardon my 
archaic pronunciation. I wish to be understood by my contemporaries and to 
arouse their torpid minds and slumbering memories. Let me translate — 
‘The Harvest responds to the vows and the prayers of the planters.’ 

“Great men, good men are said to be the treasures of the State. They are 
the very mile-stones of the Pudding’s century. I mean not those rare Sons 
of Genius of whom each generation produces hardly one ; but men of mark 
and spirit and character who make the world better by living in it. Of our 
dead brethren we may freely speak, but only of one living man. For how is 
our present membership composed ? It rests upon the solid foundation of im- 
mortal youth, in the persons of the present ruling Class, — and tier above tier 
the older Classes rise from the base, — each, alas, growing sadly smaller. As 
it approaches the top the pyramid tapers to a swift point, and there upon the 
summit, standing alone in his glory —and it is a great glory —we behold a 
noble figure, our oldest living brother, William Henry Furness, who for three 
quarters of this century that we celebrate has embodied as perfectly as any 
man could, all the virtues of the Pudding, — courage, faith, hope, charity, 
brotherly love, good temper, and fun. Think of him this very week at the 
age of ninety-three preaching in New York the gospel of humanity, as fresh 
and sweet and genial as when he was initiated in 1819. Long may he live to 
enjoy his well-earned honors! We meet to-night to celebrate the Founders, 
and placed where I am, I have a duty to perform to them: to rescue their 
memories from a most unjust aspersion which has been east upon them by ¢ 
too literal rendering of their own records, which has come from not reading 
between the lines, as it is the mission of history to do. It has been said that the 
origin of the Club was in the stomachs of the hungry undergraduates of 1795, 
to eke out the seanty fare of the College Commons, as if they moulded better 
than they knew, and had no thought of the great boon they were conferring 
on their successors and posterity in Harvard. Think of such men as William 
Ellery Channing and Washington Allston seeking mere corporal and carnal 
delight, in assisting to lay in the human stomach the foundations of a column 
that was to endure for centuries. 

“No, it was not their starved bodies, but their hungry souls they were feed- 
ing, when they kindled the first fire that crackled beneath the pot. They had 
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a mission for Harvard and for mankind which those times demanded. They 
caine to teach the gospel of fun, — the glad tidings of a good time and good 
cheer, — that, next to godliness and cleanliness, cheerfuiness is the third great 
duty of man, to show by an object lesson, that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. Some of their pupils in succeeding generations may possibly 
have overlearned the lesson, and demonstrated the reverse of the rule, that 
all play and no work makes Jack a fool. But that is not the fault of the 
ounders. 

“Let me recall the state of the College in 1795, when the cornerstone of 
this our temple was laid. It was a hundred and fifty years from the founding 
of the College, and you know too well how grim and terrible life there was 
in the first century —‘one demnition grind’ all the time, as its founders 
meant it should be, and when the yoke of the Mathers had been broken, and 
better times had come, how busy our Alma Mater was in the process of 
gestation before the time of the Pudding, in breeding heroes for the State 
in the coming days that were to try men’s souls, when she graduated such 
men as Warren and Otis and Hancock and the Adamses, you all remember how 
she suffered like the rest — yes, more than the rest — when those deadly days 
of peril came. Why, there were men present at the foundation of the Pud- 
ding whose fathers had seen the College buildings converted into barracks 
for the colonial soldiers, and the College green white with their tents. There 
were buxom matrons in Cambridge, who, as maidens, had seen the handsome 
Virginia General unsheathe his sword under the shadow of the old elm as he 
took command of the New England troops. Or, as Lowell put it, always 
using the right word in the right place, “he had come to wield our homespun 
Saxon chivalry ;” and Lowell further says, that long after 1795, the iron hooks 
from which had swung the hammocks of Burgoyne’s captured red-coats could 
still be seen on the interior walls of old Massachusetts Hall. 

“ But better days had come. Those days of want and famine and pestilence 
had passed away. The long dark hopeless days of the Confederation, almost 
more perilous than the war itself, had been struggled through. The Federal 
Constitution, after a hand to hand fight in almost every State, had won the day. 
Washington was President, Jay had just brought home from England the great 
treaty that had founded the freedom of American commerce. It was a time 
of brighter days, — the dawn of a new era for America, the time of a new 
departure for Harvard. 

“ Peace and plenty had returned. This idea of the students at Harvard not 
having had enough to eat must have originated in a dyspeptic dream. As I 
said before, it was the soul that was starving. They had been cultivating their 
brains at the expense of that nobler element. There had never been any fun 
at Harvard. They had been taught that knowledge was power ; but what was 
that power worth without the temper and the hearty spirit to enjoy and to 
use it. The founding of the Hasty Pudding Club capped the climax of what 
Brooks Adams has ealied the Emancipation of Massachusetts. The College 
was growing and flourishing, and this Club was thenceforth to be the apple of 


gold in that plate of silver. Our first allegiance is always to the College, 


but here is the cord that binds us by a closer tie. And I think there is hardly 
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a man of the four thousand whose names are on our rolls, but would say that 
the happiest memories of the happy days of youth cluster around the kettle 
and the bowl. 

“ And now, brethren, has the harvest responded to the vows and the prayers 
of the Founders ? Has our play in the Pudding in these hundred years hurt 
or hindered the work we had to do at Harvard? Has it not rather taught us 
to play while we play, and work while we work, and to find our best pleasure 
in the midst of our severest duties — yes, and to get all the entertainment out 
of our work as we go along, which I consider one of the cardinal duties of 
man ? 

“Tam always accused, at Harvard dinners in New York, of speaking by the 
Catalogue. Let the names upon the Pudding catalogue of this century tell ; 
let us see if, by the mingling of play with work, anybody has suffered. What 
say you to this? Did Channing and Buckminster and James Walker and 
Phillips Brooks, did they lead their followers into the divine pastures with less 
of inspiration itself because they had disported themselves in former years in 
the Pudding ? 

“Did those great historians, Bancroft and Prescott and the recently lamented 
Parkman, contribute any less delightful lessons to their countrymen because 
they had gathered around the crackling fire which made our kettle ring? Did 
not our great orators, such men as Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, Edward 
Everett, and Robert C. Winthrop, owe something of their fame to their train- 
ing in those debates that in their day constituted the entertainment of their 
brethren of the Pudding? Our two great poets, Holmes and Lowell, were 
their lips touched with less divine a flame because they had first learned to lisp 
their numbers to their brethren in this Club, in whose records they are imper- 
ishably recorded ? 

“ Did they lose any rank among the Poets of the English tongue because they 
first tried their fluttering wings within our walls, and drew their boyish inspi- 
ation from the bubbling bowl? Was Washington Allston’s contribution to 
American art less valuable because he served as our Vice-President and Secre- 
tary and Poet, and left in our registers his arliest drawings ? And, finally, were 
our young heroes, Porter, and Revere, and Wilder Dwight, and the Lowells, and 
Robert G. Shaw, less valiant in life or less glorified in death beeause they had 
worn the buskin and the skirts upon our mimie stage ? To all these questions 
the speaking echoes of a century answer No! 

“ A single word, before I close, about an incident in the Club’s history in the 
hands of my own Class. I have heard that to-day we should have had an ora- 
tion and a poem worthy of this unique occasion in Sanders Theatre, but it was 
not found convenient to disturb the curriculum for half a day to admit us to 
that most inspiring hall. Alas, it was not always so! Tempora mutantur, et 
nos cum illis mutamur. In 1851 the Club was made most heartily welcome 
within the College walls. We had two rooms of our own in Stoughton and 
wanted more, and we were sent up with our petitions to the loveliest and the 
dearest of all the Presidents, Jared Sparks, who got his education at Harvard, 
but warmed his heart at our imperishable kettle, and well do I remember how 
he received us: ‘Want more room, do you? Aren’t two rooms cnough?’ 
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‘Well, no, Mr. President, we’re terribly crowded.’ ‘ But what do you do 
there?’ ‘Why, we have all the fun we can.’ ‘Oh, that’s it, is it? 
Well, take it, — take all the room you want !’ 

“ And so, may it ever be! Ido not claim for the Hasty Pudding Club all 
the success that has come to Harvard. But it has helped, it has mitigated 
the austerities of the century’s journey. When we find the cream of the Col- 
lege in its ranks, and its members ever stanch and true to duty in all great 
deeds, all great services, all great sacrifices and triumphs for the common 
good, we can bespeak for it another century of good cheer ; only let us keep it 
sweet and pure and wholesome, as it has been hitherto. So will it continue to 
be an influence for truth and good morals in Harvard to the end of time !” 


Mr. Choate called up during the evening the following speakers, who 
spoke extemporaneously: W. E. Russell, 77; G.S. Hale, 44; H. L. 
Higginson, [755]; J. B. Thayer, 52; Charles Thorndike, ’54, “ to whose 
efforts more than to any other man the collection of subscriptions for the 
Pudding Club-house is due;” J.C. Ropes, °57, who described the two 
crises of the Club — in 1876, when it had to move out of the College Yard, 
and in 1881, when it set to work to get new quarters; Austin G. Fox, 
69; G. W. Green, ’76; and E. J. Wendell, “82. 

Next was read the following 


ODE BY BENJAMIN A. GOULD, ’91. 


For once the Book of Time turns back its leaf, 
And once again the oldest here are boys, 
Fired with the hot ambition of their youth, 


And pulsing once again to old-time joys. 


Ah, dear old Mother, — old, yet strangely young, 
With Godlike power to stay the haste of Life, — 
Thy children kneel together at thy shrine, 


And in thy presence sink their daily strife. 


The years roll back, and show the happy days 
When we were young, and thou as young as now ; 
When fair the Future stretched before our eyes, 
And Life was full, and Courage strong as thou. 


How light the hours that sped at thy command 

When Mind communed with sympathetie Mind, 

When Friendships sprung, that through the chafing years 
Have left no sear of wounded Faith behind ! 


Those Memories still are dear as were the times 
When the great World showed but its rose displayed, 
When hotspur Impulse guided head and heart, 


When Themis ruled and laughing Thespis swayed. 
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With boyish lightness, on our mimic stage 

We laughed away the shadows of the night ; 
Macbeth became a comedy, Hamlet gay, 

And the stern Cardinal’s gloom took speedy flight. 


O Mother ever young, — the scenes that we 

Look back upon with such a fond regret 

Are still as fresh and present to thy heart 

As though the days we knew were with thee yet. 


Into the Past in vain our glances turn, — 

Yet not in vain while Memory answers them, — 
But still thy loving eyes look to the front, 

Not to the years which make thy diadem. 


One hundred years to thee but make thee quick 
ee 2 % ag 

l'o sympathize with the existing ways ; 

No graybeard policy from days gone by 

Must taint the fragrance of the passing days. 


Like some loved woman that we link with Youth 
In ev’ry memory and in ev’ry thought, 

Thou still art young, and ever shalt be young, 

Till Time is dead, and Years have come to naught. 


Thy loving care shall live to minister 

To unborn thousands of thy strong, brave sons, 
And teach them Honor and the Love of Truth 
As thou hast taught it to the earlier ones. 


And when perchance for us the restful grave 
Has stilled the musie of the youngest tongue, 
Our children’s children, gathering once again, 
Shall praise thee, Mother, then as ever young. 


At the conclusion of the Ode, “ Fair Harvard” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” were sung, cheers were given for Mr. Choate and the Hasty 
Pudding Club, and the gathering broke up. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
SOME ASPECTS OF HARVARD’S GROWTH. 


The correspondent who asks, **‘ Why does n’t somebody tell the truth 
The truth in the Magazine?” doubtless has no intent to suggest that 


dtl . 
whole. lies are a staple ware on these counters. He probably has a 
— gloomy hope that depressing things are left unnoticed. Sup- 


pression is not commonly considered a Harvard fault. The Harvard 
man looks upon his A/ma Mater not as a kindly old girl, who has onee 
given him a warm corner, and must never have her feelings hurt by criti- 
cism, however well deserved. Harvard men are brethren, rather than 
sons. To them the University is a great society of fifteen thousand 
members, of whom only thirty-six hundred are resident; criticism of 
Harvard is, therefore, only eviticism of other men, that is, of members 
of the same society. Of course the officers of the order for the time 
being “ catch it’ with the rest. Silence when things go wrong is not a 
Harvard trait; concealment is still farther from the College’s spirit of 
publicity. Members of the Universal Harvard Club may, therefore, 
be assured that the University is getting on very well: its reputation 
out of doors is shown by 1,150 applications for membership this year ; 
entrance fees accumulate in proportion. No burrowing evil is at work : 
students and Faculties, coaches, advisers, and critics, are all in the same 
comfortable boat. Very likely the Magazine might make a more effee- 
tive choice of more characteristic truths. But it is a ticklish business 
to handle perishable news, already filtered through the colanders of 
the national daily newspapers, and likely to become obsolete while the 
Magazine is going through the press. All that can be done is to select 
those truths which seem most clearly to set forth the multifarious and 
expanding Harvard life, the real sentiment of the University. 


Hereupon arises another difficulty : who knows what Harvard senti- 
Harvara ment is? Within the University there are two very distinct 
sentiment. groups: among the 2,100 undergraduates there is one senti- 
ment; among the 1,500 professional students there is clearly another 
sentiment. Harvard graduates in the professional schools have their 
point of view; graduates of other colleges in the same schools have 
another; non-graduates still another. In the College proper there are 
so many eddies that no man outside of it knows what is prevailing sen- 
timent, and indeed no one man inside of it. That which is true to-day 
may be untrue four years later; hence the graduate is no longer confi- 
dent that his recollections serve him. Even the recent graduates have 
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many sentiments. Put upon the same “ Committee to discover Harvard 
Sentiment ’ alumni from Boston, New York, and the West, and what 
will be their report? Each of the Faculties has its own notion of what 
Harvard is: the Corporation have their joint and several impression ; the 
Overseers sometimes have a very different conviction. It is not so in 
some other colleges, where students are brought so closely together and 
into such direct relations with their one Faculty that each graduate car- 
ries away something of every other. The new elements which have borne 
in upon Harvard University, which have created renowned professional 
schools, which have enlarged and advanced learning, have also broken 
down the single Harvard type,-—if there ever was one; there is no 
longer “ the Harvard Man,” any more than there is “the North Amer- 
ican.” The University is only a diamond-cutting establishment, where 
each pebble is shaped individually, according to its size and nature. 
What is true of one man, or one set, or one school, or one generation, is 
not true of Harvard as a whole. 


If there be any distinct “ Harvard sentiment,” it is that the system 

of developing cach man according to his powers is the best |. 
arvard 

way to train men; but it has some drawbacks. Everybody decentrali- 
knows that there must be a lack of solidarity in the University. ~~” 
To be sure the different Faculties now pull together harmoniously ; and, 
so far as methods of education go, the Faculties work them out for them- 
selves ; for the University Council is not, as it was perhaps expected to 
be, a clearing-house for general objects. So different are the condi- 
tions and the methods of instruction that, for instance, the Divinity 
School has 9 instructors for 41 students; the Law School 9 instructors 
for 465 students; the Medical Schoo! 91 instructors tor 531 students. 
The A. B. degree is a matter of joint interest to the College and the 
Professional Schools, but the College sets and changes the conditions for 
that degree without conference with the Schools and without any very 
strong feeling that consideration is due them. They, on their side, 
fix their conditions of entrance without consultation with the College. 
Fortunately the Corporation and Overseers act as a set of equalizing 
springs between the different parts of the governing system in the Uni- 
versity ; but among students there is no such superior power. Profes- 
sional students bave notoriously little in common with those in the 
College, and perhaps less with those in other Professional Schools. 
Within the College there is growing subdivision into sets, groups, and 
even into units. The four years of College give more than they used of 
intellectual stimulus, and more of attrition against the minds of men of 
different types, but certainly less of the geniality of a common social life 
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than in earlier years. The professional students are, in this respect, 
better off ; they find their friends and their antagonists in the Schools 
and out; in the College there is a lack of cohesion and common aim 
which is doubtless more than compensated by the fruitful principle which 


leaves each man free to follow his own end. 


Perhaps decentralization is an unavoidable result of the individualism 
tack op Which is Harvard’s greatest glory. Perhaps it is no longer 
distinc. possible to have the peculiar social life which Harvard grad- 

uates used to know. A century ago Harvard was a monastery, 
with a small number of novitiates, whose imperfect education was one of 
routine. Thirty years ago the College was a kind of pueblo, a community 
of kindly disposed kinsmen. Harvard is now a little city, with the city’s 
absolute indifference to next-door neighbors, and the city’s artificial 
standards of social preéminence. It is a democratic place in many 
ways: any clean and quiet person may come and do his work under the 
protection of the commonwealth ; the man who can furnish something 
which the community desires goes forward and makes friends. As in 
other cities, most of the people have work to do and do it; and the few 
rich young men find other rich young men, club with them, and with- 
draw into their corner of the community. The man who does not know 
how to do anything but routine work is allowed to find such associates as 
he may among other toilers; the artists, the writers, the men of talents 
fall in with each other and lead a delightful and exclusive intellectual 
life. The vigorous and growing man who has neither money nor genius, 
but feels power within himself, may gratify his longing to associate with 
other men of force. Nevertheless, just as similar men in other cities, he 
may miss what he cares intensely to have, the comradeship and participa- 
tion of men of his own kind who have had a different and perhaps more 
refined training. But, as it is not so easy a matter to be distinguished 
among two thousand as among four hundred, the greater number of 
undergraduates, like most of the well-to-do people in cities, live in com- 
parative obscurity. Men of great wealth, of large intellectual powers, 
of brawn, may spend four years here and go out almost unknown by the 
College at large. 


From the proceedings of the preliminary committee printed elsewhere, 


University it is evident that the University Club will be a decided comfort, 


Cash. and will tend to bring kindred men together in agreeable rela- 
tions. The energy of the movement seems likely to overeome the sur- 
face difficulties of the project. Possibly the Corporation will grant a site 
out of those “ University Houses and Lands” which stand on the Treas- 
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rer’s books. The first cost of the buildings may be met by subscription ; 
the running expenses above resident membership fees, by sustaining guar- 
antees. ‘The committee is ready to face the inherent difficulty of provid- 
ing space enough for a club which more than one half the members would 
probably visit every day. The problem of a restaurant cheap enough to 
be serviceable and dear enough to be good can also be solved. There ean, 
however, be no reasonable expectation that the men whom “everybody 
would like to know” will frequent the Club; or that it will break down 
the barriers which have grown up between the groups of students in Col- 
lege. The real bottom trouble in Harvard’s social relations is that the 
man whose reputation is established does not feel responsibility for men 
whose reputation is establishing, and does not consider men whom he 
meets in college life as necessarily his friends. We must simply make up 
our minds that Harvard has got beyond the possibility of any form of 
general common life. Harvard is probably that institution in which 
the man of power has the fullest opportunity to develop himself. In no 
other college is a man so likely to find a few thoroughly congenial spirits ; 
but there is no general college society, either among students or instrue- 
tors. If the old College feeling of common interest and mutual brother- 
hood among the whole body of students were still a strong force, there 
would be less need for a University Club, for every man’s room would be 
a little mutual benefit association. 


Many parts of the University readily adjust themselves to the unusual 
growth of the last few years. As new departments have been 4), go). 
created, — such as the Dental School, the resuscitated Scientific poration. 
School, and the Graduate School, —they have been eared for by corre- 
sponding Faculties and Boards. For the College and Scientific Specials 
there are Committees; for the Freshmen, the advisers (irreverently 
known among students as “nurses’’). The increase of students is more 
than outrun by the growth of instructors: in 1876 there were 124 teach- 
ers for 1,370 students; in 1896 there were 366 for 3,600 students. To 
this subdivision of labor and multiplication of laborers there is one nota- 
ble exception: the Corporation have constantly increasing functions and 
only seven members. The death of Martin Brimmer, following so closely 
on the loss of Frederick L. Ames and John Quincey Adams, is a double 
valamity to the University: it not only takes away a friend and bene- 
factor; it deprives the Corporation of one of the three members whose 
services in their great office have been based on the traditions of twenty 
years. Of the present members of the Corporation, President Eliot was 
appointed in 1869; Treasurer Hooper in 1876; Dr. Walcott in 1890 ; 
Major Higginson in 1893; Mr. Hoar in 1894; Mr. Lowell in 1895. 
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The destinies of the University are passing into the hands of men equally 
devoted but more heavily burdened. The steadiness of the policy of the 
Corporation, notwithstanding nine changes in twelve years, is a strong 
proof of the strength and elasticity of the mainspring of the University. 
The Corporation are able to manage fifteen millions of property, and to 
select five hundred officers, and to provide for neaily four thousand stu- 
dents; but are they adequate for twice the burden of funds and numbers, 


such as may perhaps come within twenty years? 


The Board of Overseers might take a part of this accumulated respon- 
The Over- sibility. So far as the control of property goes, ancient custom 
pains has deprived that body of a power perhaps originally intended. 
Over permanent appointments the Overseers exercise legally a right to 
refuse confirmation; in practice the nominations of the Corporation are 
almost invariably confirmed. ‘There remain, therefore, for the Overseers 
only questions of general University policy, such as have principally occu- 
pied them during the last twenty years. In part this is a revising. fune- 
tion ; they consider propositions of the Corporation or the Faculties. For 
instance, in 1886 they finally adopted the College Faculty’s reecommenda- 
tion that compuisory prayers be abolished. In 1890 they vetoed and 
killed the proposition for a three-year A. B., which had gone through the 
Faculty and Corporation. In such affairs they are a strong conservative 
force and often reflect the anxieties of the alumni. The Overseers less 
frequently and less effectively come forward with reformatory recom- 
mendations: thus in 1887 they proposed a morning roll-call, which 
was not adopted; in 1888 they framed sweeping restrictions in athletics, 
which were not carried out; recently they have proposed a Commission 
on College Grounds and Buildings, which has not been created; yet 
in all these cases they have aroused public sentiment and stirred up other 
governing boards to good works. The College Faculty was impelled in 
1887 to provide a much-needed reform of their system of supervision ; 
and in 1888 athletics were taken in hand, as a result of the Overseers’ 
prodding, and a new and permanent system was brought about. Another 
of the Overseers’ important tasks has always halted: the Visiting Com- 
mittees are in some departments perfunctory, and fail to establish the 
personal relations between instructors and representative alumni which 
would be valuable to the University. It is safe to say that the Overseers 
are not likely to take over parts of the University burdens which they 
have never yet shouldered. One reason for this inertia is the discon- 
tent of the Professional Schools because they are not sufficiently repre- 
sented in the Board. In the Medical School, for instance, there are 
now only 84 Harvard graduates out of 531 students. Is it very remark- 
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able that the Medical School — like the Law School before it — should 
have laid down a new and far-reaching plan of admitting only on degrees, 
without consulting the Overseers? Another reason is that the institution 
changes so rapidly that the alumni are not always aware what it has 


become. 


The only other group upon which the Corporation can throw off any 
part of their responsibility is the Faculties. ‘This has been done ye Facul- 
to some degree by creating new administrative officers, such as “@* 
the Regent and the Recording Secretary. So far as appointments go, the 
Faculties are apparently exercising more and more power. In the Medical 
School the full professors share in the important prerogative of nominat- 
ing for new appointments and for promotions. ‘The Law Faculty now 
informally fills up its numbers by codption. The Harvard Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences has never enjoyed any such privileges, but the depart- 
ments have for some years suggested assistants ; it is now understood that 
they will be allowed to nominate to one-year instructorships. Since such 
places have been the gateway through which most of the present mem- 
bers of the Faculty have passed to permanent employment, a function of 
great importance is thus divided between the Corporation and the teach- 
ing force. The proposed “ docents ” — unpaid specialist instructors — will 
also, if established, be subject to department nominations. The Corpora- 
tion likewise appear disposed to throw upon the Faculty the very difficult 
task of deciding in what fields new instruction shall be offered and new 
instructors allowed. ‘The departments, both in the Medical School and 
the College, tend to grow into what in other institutions are called 
“schools,” — administrative bodies, including sometimes as many as 
fifteen instructors, and controlling a large block of instruction with the 
adherent details of laboratories, honors, special libraries, assistants, prizes, 
and the like. The three most important recent changes in the University 
have been the raising of the standard of admission to the Law School 
and Medical School; the extension of the specialist instruction in the 
Medical School; and the building up of the assistant system under the 
College Faculty. All these have come from the initiative of the Fae- 
ulties. Perhaps in the long run the teachers of a real University must 
always control their own methods and establish their own standards. 


”° 


The same spirit has also animated the College Faculty in its various 
deliberations on the question of a degree in less than four years. a 
For two years the Faculty has been trying to raise the minimum este. 
on which the A. B. may be taken. ‘This has led to a proposal to estab- 
lish two degrees, —a “pass”? and an “ honor” (described on page 82 
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of this volume). Then came the suggestion that one of the two degrees 
ought to be obtainable in three years. No decision has been reached, 
and perhaps ro change will be made; but it is evident that, as has been 
the case during the last four or five years, the degree will be obtainable 
in some cases in less than four years. The magnificent courage of the 
Law and the Medical Schools in prescribing a degree as the condition of 
entrance puts the whole question on a different footing. Out of the 1,300 
students in the Professional and Graduate Schools, 569 have degrees of 
other colleges and 399 have Harvard degrees, — a total of 968 men, of 
whom many may be presumed to be willing to take a year out of prep- 
aration in order to put it into their profession. ‘The main arguments for 
a three-year degree are, that it is impossible longer to maintain a four 
years’ course between the secondary and professional schools; that im- 
provements both in the secondary and the professional schools tend to 
squeeze the College out ; that a year of professional study is more valua- 
ble than a year in college; and that any student who desires a fourth 
year of liberal study may find it in the Graduate School. The opposing 
arguments are, that college graduates get none too much education ; 
that the four years 
the College has the public favor, because its course for the A. B.is the 
most difficult required anywhere in the country; that, if a three-year 
degree be adopted, a two-year degree must follow ; that in general it is 
an abandonment of the ground on which the College was founded and 


’ 


course has experience and suecess behind it; that 


still stands. 


While discussion thus roars about the Senior, — the summit of the Har- 
een vard pyramid, — the waters begin to eddy about the base of the 
require- system, the entrance examinations (a subject mentioned on page 
sei 84 of the September number). No report has yet reached the 
public of the proceedings of the Committee of Eleven which is discussing 
this subject. It is, however, easy to mention @ priori the questions 
which must be faced by the Committee, and after it by the Faculty, the 
Corporation, and the Overseers. Shall the Committee propose to add to 
the sum of the present requirements, or to reduce them, or to leave them 
substantially where they now are? Shall it ask for additional subjects, 


or slight additions in present subjects. or simply for better teaching in 
the present list? Shall there be a different substitute for Greek from 
that now permitted? Shall there be additional optional subjects? Shall 
there be a general scientific requirement ? Shall any effort be made to 
bring the entrance requirements into closer harmony with the public high 
schools of the country? Or shall the College set its standard and expect 
these schools eventually to conform? Shall any reference be had to 
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fitting the requirements into the programmes of the Committee of Ten? 
Shall teachers’ certificates be allowed to take the place of examinations 
in any subjects? These are questions which interest the parent, the 
teacher, and the member of the Board of Education, quite as much as 
the college professor or trustee. 


In one particular the Faculties have a freedom which is little shared 
with the other governing bodies. They are now exercising a outside 
powerful influence on education in general throughout the im#verce 
country. Harvard instructors sat in most of the conferences instituted 
in 1893 by that Committee of Ten which was headed by Harvard’s 
president. Harvard is one of the few colleges which systematically 
tries to understand and aid in solving the problems of the secondary 
schools. College men are to be found in the educational associations 
and meetings throughout the country, and in the various technical associ- 
ations, such as the American Economie Association, Modern Language 
Association, and Amevican Dialect Society. A conference is shortly to 
be held to discuss the assistant method, and other ways of handling large 
classes, in all of which this College has had much experience. The most 
recent and one of the most important of these educational movements is 
a series of conferetces first suggested by Mr. Wilson Farrand, President 
of the Schoo!master’s Association of New York and Vicinity, taken up by 
his Association, and called by President Low of Columbia. Under this 
initiative six conferences assembled in New York on February 1, each 
composed of twelve men, — six from secondary schools, and a delegate 
from each of the six Universities, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard. Each conference considered some subject 
for entrance to college, — Greek, Latin, French, German, Mathematics, 
and History,—and most of them reported a scheme for a common 
requirement in that subject. This action is likely to increase the harmony 
among the colleges, to bring the schools and colleges together, and to 
improve the teaching of every subject touched. It is another step 
towards a general national system of education, in the founding of which 
Harvard will have had an honorable part. 


Meanwhile the University is quietly enjoying one of its most prosper- 
ous years. The registry is 310 greater than last year, being . oo... 
the largest increase (except in 1891-92) in the history of the 
University. Adding in the Summer School of 1895, and Radeliffe Col- 
lege, there are or have been 4,420 persons receiving Harvard instruction 
in this year; a gain of 460 over the similar figures of 1894-95. About 
1,150 persons appear to be registered in the University for the first time ; 
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the first-year classes are large in almost all the Schools, — suggesting a 
healthy growth in the future. In this prosperity most of the other uni- 
versities share, as may be seen from a table below, based on catalogues 
cr official statements. The total enrolment of the University of Michi- 
gan is never completed till after this date, so that perhaps 200 more 
persons will be added to that institution in the course of the year. 
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Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
STUDENT LIFE. 
Senior Elections. — Work of the Memorial Society. — The War Scare. — Debating. 


— John Fiske’s Lectures. — The Chess Tournament. — The French Play. — The Musi- 
eal Clubs. — Carlyle’s Centenary. — The Civil Service Reform League. — Notes. 


The Senior election of Class Day officers, held Nov. 18, passed off 
with little excitement. No attempt was made this year to organize the 
non-society element of the Class in support of an opposition ticket; and 


as a result all the officers, except the orator, were elected by acclama- 
tion. A. H. Brewer and C. Brewer had both declined nominations to 
offices. The following were elected : Secretary, Henry Randolph Storrs, 
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of Brookline (Mott Haven Team, 794 and ’95, steward of the H. A. A. 
’Varsity Mandolin Club, Hasty Pudding Club, editor of the Crimson). 
Lirst Marshal, John Cummings Fairchild, of Boston (Class President, 
’Varsity Football Eleven, Class Crew, member of the Athletic Commit- 
tee, President of the Hasty Pudding Club, Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute of 1770). Second Marshal, Edward Henry Fennessey, of Boston 
(Varsity Crew, Vice-President of "96 Hasty Pudding Club). Third 
Marshal, John Richards Bullard, Jr., of Dedham (Captain of the ’Var- 
sity Crew, Hasty Pudding Club). Ovator, Harold Ethelbert Addison, 
of Chicago (President of St. Paul’s Society, Vice-President of the Har- 
vard Union, Chairman of the United Religious Societies). Chorister, 
Frank Bruce Whittemore, of Cambridge (Leader of the ’Varsity Glee 
Club, Vice-President of the Signet, Hasty Pudding Club). Ivy Orator, 
Ralph Milbourne Townsend, of Boston (President of the Signet, ’Var- 
sity Crew of 94, Hasty Pudding Club). Poet, Joseph Potter Cotton, 
Jr., of Newport, R. I. (editor of the Monthly, Librarian of the O. K.). 
Odist, George Henry Chase, of Lynn (Orator of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
Pi Eta). Class Day Committee, Edward Winslow Ames, of Chelsea 
(substitute on the ’Varsity Nine, Pi Eta); Ralph Blake Williams, of 
Boston (Librarian of the Hasty Pudding Club, steward of the H. A. A, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Lawn Tennis Association) ; 
Madison Gillham Gonterman, Chicago (’Varsity Eleven, Mott Haven 
Team, Pi Eta, Hasty Pudding Club). Class Committee, Robert Hay- 
dock Hallowell, of West Medford (Varsity Eleven, Secretary of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, member of the Executive Committee of the Civil 
Service Reform Club); Isaac William Kingsbury, of Chestnut Hill 
(President of the Baseball Association, Pi Eta) ; Alfred Borden, of Fall 
River (Varsity Eleven, Manager of the ’Varsity Crew of ’95, Hasty 
Pudding Club). Photographie Committee, Andrew Rothwell Sheriff, 
of Washington, D. C., member of the Executive Committee of the Re- 
publican Club, Pi Eta); Raphael Clarke Thomas, of Newton (Vice- 
President of the ’Varsity Glee Club, director of the Dining Association, 
President of the Christian Association); William Edward Putnam, Jr., 
of Brookline (Mott Haven Team, Pi Eta). 

At the close of the last College year, several Juniors organized a 
Harvard Memorial Society with the object of making the past of Har- 
vard a more living reality to the new College generations, as they come 
and go. At present, students know little about the traditions of the 
College, of life here in what seems to them the antediluvian period, and 
of the name and fame of the Harvard men who have gone before. The 
new Society had no time before College closed to do more than perfect 
a plan of organization. It draws its active members from the Senior 
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Class and resident graduates, but confers an honorary membership on 
prominent graduates throughout the country. The “shingle” of the 
Society bears an engraving of the original charter of Harvard College, 
and a seal designed by Prof. Moore. This seal has a cut of the end 
view of Massachusetts Hall. ‘The Society began its active work this year 
by arranging the following course of lectures to be given in Sanders 
Theatre: March 20, Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, “ Harvard College in 
the Forties ;”’ March 27, President Eliot, °53, “ Harvard College in the 
Fifties ;”” April 5, John C. Ropes, ’57, ‘“‘ Harvard in the Civil War; ” 
April 10, Moorfield Storey, ’66, “ Harvard in the Sixties.” Committees 
have been busily engaged unearthing old traditions, planning memorials, 
and making records of the occupants of College rooms. As a result, 
the Society has laid out for itself work which it will take several years 
to accomplish. ‘Three bronze tablets, bearing the name of the building, 
the date of its erection, and the names of its most distinguished occu- 
pants, will be placed on the east end of Massachusetts Hall. The finger 
of the old sun-dial on this building will be restored. On the sandstone 
balustrade of Harvard Hal! the Society intends to have cut the name 
of the Hall, the date of its erection, and the dates of the erection and 
destruction of the two ill-fated Harvard Halls that preceded it. Among 
other memorials which the Society hopes to provide in the future are a 
monument in front of Austin Hall, to mark the spot where President 
Langdon prayed for Prescott and his men on their march to Bunker 
Hill; a tablet on Wadsworth House ; a properly inscribed granite block 
near Dane Hall, to mark the site of the old church where the College 
received Washington, and later Andrew Jackson; a tablet marking the 
spot where the first Harvard man fell in the Revolution. Another and 
more immediate work will be to mark with suitable transmittenda the 
College rooms of those graduates who have brought especial fame to 
Harvard. Of course the chief difficulty is the lack of funds; without 
money little can be done to carry out this programme. But though 
necessarily slow, the work of the Society will be of enduring value. 

The Venezuelan war scare created no little flurry among the students, 
who, except in presidential campaign days of torehlight processions, are 
for the most part oblivious to politics. The Administration had its ardent 
supporters, and its no less ardent opponents, and with the aid of the 
morning and evening newspapers, the “ approaching war” was fought 
over and over at breakfast and dinner. The following letter, originating 


among the students, appeared in the Crimson Dee. 21: — 

“We as members of Harvard University, recalling the spirit of 
patriotism manifested by our predecessors on every occasion of need, 
believe that the present aspect of our foreign affairs is so hostile to our 
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national interests, as to warrant some expression of feeling from Harvard 
men. The intense war spirit now manifested in our treatment of foreign 
affairs seems to us a menace to the welfare of our country and to her 
high stand among the civilized nations. We assert that it is a duty 
entailed on us as citizens of the United States to do everything in our 
power to oppose the war spirit so rampant now. We therefore suggest 
that every member of the University, whether student or professor, write 
a personal letter to the senators of his State and the representatives of 
his district, deprecating the warlike policy indicated in the President’s 
Message. — A. B. Hart, 80, W. E. Hutton, 95, H. E. Addison, ’96, 
J. B. Ames, 68, L. T. Damon, 94, W. 'T. Denison, 96, John Fiske, ’63, 
A. Borden, 96, Fletcher Dobyns, 98, G. L. Wrenn, Jr., 96, C. N. 
uathrop, ‘96, C. S. Wadsworth, °96; J. C. Fairchild, 96, J. D. Greene, 
96.” 

Following on this, professors and students wrote letters to Congress- 
man McCall, of Massachusetts, who obtained special permission from the 
House of Representatives to publish them in the Congressional Record. 
This attitude, however, seems by no means to have represented unanimous 
student opinion, if indeed it represented that of a majority. Nor did 
it please all graduates, as was shown by a communication to the Crimson 
from Theodore Roosevelt, 80, who deprecated the expressed opinion of 
Harvard men. 

President Cleveland’s Message had, however, another effect at Har- 
vard. The Union and the Forum had arranged a joint debate on the 
question, “ Resolved, that the Foreign Policy of the Present Administra- 
tion should be commended.” Each Club had selected its speakers, and 
begun preparations, but when the message appeared the Forum, having 
the affirmative, refused to support its side of the question, and the debate 
was postponed until spring. 

A very important step in the development of debating at Harvard is 
the formation of a standing committee “to exercise a general oversight 
of debating interests in the University.” While there are manifest 
advantages in having rival debating clubs, there has been in the past the 
disadvantage of lack of unity. The rapidly increasing interest in debate 
among the colleges, and especially at Yale, makes special exertion neces- 
sary if Harvard is to preserve unbroken her line of victories. A meeting 
of the officers of the clubs, former intercollegiate debaters, and members 
of the Faculty especially interested in the subject, discussed what could 
be done, and formulated the following plan, which the clubs have ac- 
cepted. A committee to promote the interests of debating at Harvard, 
and to take entire charge of the intercollegiate debates, shall be consti- 
tuted as follows: Each of the three debating societies shall elect a repre- 
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sentative. These three shall elect three members of the Faculty, and the 
six shall choose three graduate members. The committee may elect nine 
members at large. C. E. Bryan, 96, of the Union, F. Dobyns, ’98, of 
the Forum, and H. W. Adams, ’99, of the Freshman Club, represent 
the societies on the committee. The opportunities for training in speak- 
ing are now unusually good. Besides the weekly debates of the three 
clubs, the Junior and Senior debating courses, and the elocution courses, 
offer a more systematic training. Thirty-three men spoke at the com- 
petitive debate, held Jan. 17, to select Harvard’s representatives in the 
coming contest with Princeton. The judges, Professors Taussig, Baker, 
and Briggs, selected Fletcher Dobyns, ’98, of Oberlin, Ohio, who spoke 
in the Princeton debate last year ; W. S. Youngman, L. S., of Williams- 
port, Pa., President of the Forum, and J. P. Warren, ’96, of Boston, 
President of the Union. The alternate is F. R. Steward, ’96, of Fort 
Missoula, Mont., Vice-President of the Forum. The debate will be held 
in Sanders Theatre, March 13, Harvard supporting the negative of the 
question : “‘ Resolved, That Congress should take immediate steps toward 
the complete retirement of all the legal tender notes.” 

Rarely have the students so appreciated a course of University Lec- 
tures as Dr. John Fiske’s four addresses on “The Western Campaigns 
of the Civil War.” On the evenings of Dec. 10, 13, 17, and 20, enthu- 
siastic audiences filled every seat, step, and almost all the standing- 
room in Sanders Theatre, while some enthusiasts roasted on the steam 
heaters. The Cambridge public also appreciated the lectures, and by 
arriving half an hour early, preémpted the best seats. From the student 
point of view this was all wrong, and a correspondent in the Crim- 
son only expressed the general sentiment in writing: “It was with 
great pleasure (!) that about one hundred and fifty students stood on 
Thursday night at Dr. Fiske’s lecture. One asks himself the question: 
For whom are these lectures primarily given? For the general public 
or students?” Dr. Fiske brought out the direct line of causation, 
beginning in the early Western campaigns, running through Grant’s 
victories on the Mississippi and in Tennessee, and ending with the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox. Numerous stereopticon illustrations from 
war sketches, maps, and portraits of the generals, especially the familiar 
faces of Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant, added greatly to the interest of 
the narrative. The subjects of the lectures were as follows: “ From St. 
Louis to Shiloh ;” “ From New Orleans to Stone River;” “ Vicks- 
burg; ” ‘“ Chattanooga.” 

With the incitement of intercollegiate matches, interest in chess has 
increased rapidly at Harvard during the last few years. As a result, 
some first-class players have been developed. Columbia won the first 
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two tournaments, but last year the Harvard team brought the intercolle- 
giate cup to Cambridge. Harvard has also won the four correspondence 
matches with Yale. In the tournament held this year during the 
Christmas holidays, at the Harvard School, New York, Harvard won 
from Columbia after an unusually close and exciting match by only } 
point. In the first round Harvard and Yale were tied for first place. 
On the second day Harvard led by 3 point, but was tied on the third 
by Columbia. Harvard regained the lead, but was again overtaken by 
Columbia. The final round on New Year’s day opened with the score 
tied. Columbia took the lead, but the last game gave Harvard the tour- 
nament. E. E. Southard, 97, champion of the University, and A. W. 
Ryder, 97, second in the autumn tournament, represented Harvard. 
Ross of Columbia made the best individual score, winning 5 out of 6 
games, while Ryder of Harvard was only } point behind him. The 
final score follows : — 


Harvard. Columbia. Princeton. Yale. Won. 
Harvard ° ° > 3 24 3 84 
Columbia . : : 1 - 3 4 8 
Princeton . : . 14 1 ~ 1} 4 
‘ale . : < “ i 0 24 - 34 
Lost ‘ ‘ . 384 4 8 84 


Whether it is that the knowledge of French in the University in- 
creases year by year, or that the cast and ballets are better trained, each 
French play given by the Cercle Frangais seems better than the last. 
Preparations for Le Malade Imaginaire began early in the fall under 
the direction of Prof. de Sumichrast, and resulted in the most elaborate 
production yet given. Besides the three acts of the comedy, two lively 
ballets were introduced, and the evening closed with the solemn farce of 
Cérémonie du Doctorat. A. S. Hyde, ’96, C. L. Smith, 97, and J. A. 
Carpenter, 97, wrote the music for the ballets. The following cast gave 
three very successful performances, in Cambridge, Dec. 10 and 14, in 
Boston, Dee. 12: — 








M. Diafoirus 
Thomas Diafoirus . 
M. Purgon . 

M. Fleurant 

M. de Bonnefoi . 
Angélique 

Béline 

Toinette 








During the spring the Cercle plans to produce informally several 


Argan . A. Schurz, ’97. 
Béralde . AG. Gray, 97. 
Cléante . . M. E. Stone, ’98. 


S. L. Pitts, °97. 


. F.. Kinnicutt, ’97. 


G. E. Hills, ’97. 


. G. Calkins, ’97. 


F. C. Gratwick, 97. 


. E. G. Knoblauch, ’96. 


G. C. Ward, 98. 


. W.H. Cram, ’97. 
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French plays, the performances to be open only to members of the 
society and their friends. In connection with the French Department, 
the Cercle has also arranged the following winter course of lectures : 
Feb. 26, Prof. W. M. Davis: Three French Rivers, The Seine, the 
Meuse, and the Moselle. March 4, Prof. G. P. Baker, Moliére in the 
English Drama. March 11, Prof. D. G. Lyon: The work of the French 
Assyriologists. March 18, Prof. J. Royce, Jeanne-Marie Guyau, the 
Philosopher. 

The musical clubs this year sadly missed their usual Christmas trip, as 
no doubt did Harvard men in many cities throughout the country. The 
trip used to be a most pleasurable feature of the year, and a great incen- 
tive to good work. The students also regarded it as of distinct service 
to the College in arousing interest in Harvard in the Western and Mid- 
dle States. Many feared that the standard of the clubs would fall off, 
but though their chief reward is withdrawn, they have done their usual 
faithful work. For some unexplained reason, writers of good comic 
songs have become unusually modest or very scarce in College during 
the last two years, so that the Glee Club programmes suffer a little from 
lack of novelty. Said the Crimson in a recent editorial: “ Something 
ought to be done to revive the writing of songs of light vein, in which, 
up to within a year or two, Harvard men have been so successful. 
Without neglecting the demand for ‘the good old songs’ which is so 
frequently expressed, can we not have some more of the ‘ Hoodoo,’ 
‘ Mrs. Craigin’s Daughter,’ ‘Wing Tee Wee,’ or ‘ Débutante ’ variety ? ” 
Interest naturally centred in the Fall Concert, given Dec. 18, by the 
Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs and the Pierian Sodality. The pro- 
gramme was shorter than usual, for this year the clubs revived the old 
custom of a dance in Memorial Fall after the concert. Other concerts 
were given at Lowell, Dec. 11, by the four clubs ; at New Bedford, Dee. 
13, and Boston, Dec. 16, by the Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs; at 
Brookline, Jan. 15, by the Glee and Banjo Clubs; at Jamaica Plain; 
Jan. 16, by the Glee and Mandolin Clubs; at Arlington, Dec. 17, and 
Concord, Jan. 17, by the Pierian Sodality. 

One of the memorable occasions of the quarter was a quiet centenary 
celebration of the birth of Thomas Carlyle. A few students, feeling 
that the day should not pass unobserved by those who cared for his work, 
arranged a meeting for Dec. 5. There was special reason for such an 
observance here, for Harvard honored herself in 1877 by conferring on 
him her highest honorary degree. Further, Carlyle’s American friends 
were almost all Harvard men, and, that his memory might be preserved 
here, he bequeathed to the College his invaluable collection of Cromwell 
books and manuscripts, and the death mask of the Lord Protector. In 
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answer to an invitation to all members of the University, about forty 
students and instructors gathered in Holden Chapel. C. A. Brown, 97, 
presided, and introduced Prof. C. E. Norton, the speaker of the evening. 
As was fitting on such an occasion, Professor Norton spoke of Carlyle the 
man, rather than the writer, and made his hearers realize somewhat of 
the genial personality of the rough-seeming Scotchman. At the close 
of his talk, Professor Norton showed some interesting letters and relics. 

As a result of the reorganization last fall, the Civil Service Reform 
Club has been more active this year than ever before. It expects a 
lecture some time in the winter from the Hon. Carl Schurz, President of 
the National Civil Service Reform League. Throughout the year, 
Richard Henry Dana, Professors Taussig and Hart, and others will 
give “smoke talks” to members of the Club and their friends. Pro- 
fessor Norton began this series, Nov. 15, by an interesting talk on the 
Civil Service, which was followed by a general discussion. The Club 
has a special collection of Civil Service Reform literature in the Univer- 
sity Library. At the annual convention of the National League held 
in Washington during the autumn, A. S. Ingalls, 96, and J. P. Welsh, 
’98, represented Harvard. 

The 25th anniversary of the founding of the Signet was celebrated, 
Nov. 7, by a dinner at the University Club, Boston. Prof. A. R. Marsh, 
’83, presided. — President Eliot addressed the Graduate Club, Dec. 13, 
on “ Luxury in the University and the Community.”— Mayor Bancroft, 
’78, gave an address on “ Municipal Government,” Dec. 16, under the 
auspices of the Harvard Republican Club. — The Mermaid Club, for the 
study of the drama, has been reorganized on a new system. At the 
regular monthly meetings subjects connected with the contemporary 
drama are discussed. Meetings for reading and discussing English 
dramatists from the miracle plays to 1750 are held twice a month, and 
are open to associate members. — The Jowett Club, formed to promote 
the literary study of the classics, held its first breakfast at the Colonial 
Club, Nov. 6. Prof. A. R. Marsh was the guest of the morning. — 
Col. H. G. Prout gave an interesting lecture, Nov. 8, on ‘General Gor- 
don and the Soudan,” under the auspices of the Engineering Society. 
Col. Prout knew Gordon intimately, and succeeded him in command of 
the Equatorial Provinces. —A Central New York Club has been formed 
to promote the interests of Harvard throughout the interior of New 
York, to encourage a friendly feeling between men coming from that 
section, and to weleome new men at the beginning of each year. The 
Club intends to hold monthly smoke talks. — Prof. G. D. Herron, of the 
Chair of Applied Christianity in Iowa College, lectured at Harvard, 
Nov. 19, on “ Individual Failure and Social Progress.””— The Philadel- 
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phia Whist Club defeated the Harvard Whist Club at a tournament in 
Cambridge, Nov. 23, by 18 points in 108 hands played. The Harvard 
team was composed of W. T. Denison, 96, J. D. Arnold, L. S., C. S. 
Thurston, L. S., and C. D. Booth, 96, Captain. — The Harvard Good 
Government Club, a small society for the practical study of questions of 
politics and government, began active work last fall. It holds “smok- 
ers”, every three weeks, at which subjects such as the following are 
discussed by members of the Club and the guest of the evening: “The 
Evolution of Party Machines in New York City, 1808-95;” “M. S. 
Quay, a Typical Boss;” “The New England Town Meeting,” H. O. 
Apthorp, ‘79; “County Government,” Senator F. W. Dallinger, ’93; 
“How a Mayoralty Campaign is Conducted,” the Hon. George Hibbard, 
Chairman of the Republican City Committee of Boston, 1894. — The 
Catholic Club has held two public meetings this year. The Rev. Fr. 
P. J. O'Callaghan, 88, spoke, Nov. 22, on “ Liberalism and Liberality.” 
Jan. 10, Prof. A. R. Marsh, ’83, delivered an address on “St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine.” — The general interest felt in the Armenian question 
resulted in a public meeting, on Jan. 13, under the auspices of the United 
Religious Societies. The Rev. Edward Porter, Chairman of the Arme- 
nian Relief Committee, explained what the Red Cross movement hoped 
to accomplish, and asked for aid. In accordance with the resolution of 
the meeting, C. E. Noyes, Gr., H. C. Wright, Div., and J. C. Fairchild, 
’96, were appointed to receive contributions. 


G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


In the arrangement of the academic work, there have been no signifi- 
cant changes since the beginning of the year. There are now 345 stu- 
dents, and this number will probably increase in the second half year. 
The new courses for the second half year are the Physical Theories of 
the Stoics, by Mr. Parker; Milton, by Mr. Farley ; French conversation 
and composition, by Dr. Marcou; History of Philosophy, by Dr. Santa- 
yana ; Kant and Schopenhauer, by Dr. Bierwirth ; Constitutional History 
of England since the reign of George II, Leading Principles of Constitu- 
tional Law, and Economic Theory from Adam Smith to the Present 
Time, by Professor Macvane; Solid Geometry, by Mr. Love ; the Mor- 
phology of Animals, by Dr. Parker ; the Embryology of Vertebrates, by 
Professor Mark ; Meteorology, by Mr. Ward; the Physical Geography 
of Europe, by Professor Davis; and Psychology, by Mr. Lough. 

There seems to be an impression more or less prevalent that every new- 
comer at Radcliffe must of necessity be a forlorn individual in a small 
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world of strangers. That there is, in brief, no social life at Radcliffe. 
Let it be frankly acknowledged, in the first place, that there is no such 
life, if by that is meant the kind of society that springs up where large 
numbers of girls are living together in one house. On the other hand, there 
are many opportunities for the students to meet their instructors and 
the women who are officially connected with Radcliffe ; and there is the 
greatest cordiality on the part of the former students towards the new 
ones. The President and the Dean are at the College every Wednesday 
afternoon to receive the professors and instructors, and the students and 
their friends : and not a year passes in which the students are not invited 
frequently, both in groups and individually, to the houses of the profes- 
sors and of other persons in Cambridge who are interested in the College. 
There is, moreover, among the students themselves much informal hospi- 
tality ; there are class organizations which entertain themselves and one 
another in every way conceivable, and large clubs which receive all the 
new-comers at the beginning of the year; in addition to these, some 
eight or nine smaller gatherings, both literary and musical, which, for 
want of a better name, are also called clubs, make it possible for students 
of congenial tastes and interests to meet and work with one another. In 
this way classmates, specials, and graduates are thrown together without 
distinction, which is a great advantage. This attempt at social life at 
Radcliffe is doubtless well so far as it goes, and yet any one who has a 
deep interest in the development of colleges for women cannot fail to long 
for a fuller appreciation of the value of a training which would force 
every student to make the best use of all her powers. Would that the 
goddesses of old would teach the girls of to-day as they did Pandareos’s 
daughters. For ‘of all the types of young ladies’ education, there is 
nothing so splendid as that of the younger daughters of Pandareos. 
They have literally the four greatest goddesses for their governesses ; 
Athena teaches them domestic accomplishments; how to weave and sew 
and the like: Artemis teaches them how to hold themselves up straight : 
Hera how to behave proudly and oppressively to company ; and Aphro- 
dite — delightful governess —feeds them with milk and honey all the 
day long.” Will it not take goddesses indeed to do all these things and 
not to leave the intellectual training undone ? 

The elective system is, if possible, more successful at Radcliffe than at 
Harvard for the reason that a large number of the students are mature 
specials and graduates who have a definite plan of education, select their 
work wisely, and are sufficiently developed intellectually to make the 
most of their opportunities. The great choice of courses open to them in 
any one of several subjects enables such as wish it to do advanced work 
in their chosen departments. The work of the undergraduates is 
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stimulated by the presence of these mature students who come with 
every degree of experience. On the other hand, the careful training of 
the excellent preparatory schools and of the early college courses makes 
it possible for the average undergraduate to study effectively and even 
helpfully with the older women who occasionally lack careful prepara- 
tion. In all but the most elementary courses in such subjects as the 
Classics and Modern Literature, History and English, the excelient work- 
ing of the elective system is particularly noticeable. 

Mrs. Harriet Lee Morse, of Boston, has given to Radcliffe College for 
the library the sum of $1,000, “in loving memory of Mrs. Sarah Alden 
Ripley, and in gratitude for the inspiration of her teaching and love and 
admiration for her noble and unselfish life.” Mrs. Morse made this gift 
in appreciation of the deep interest which Mrs, Ripley would have taken 
in the College. The income of the fund is to be spent for books “ such as 
Mrs. Ripley would have wished to give.” They are to be selected by 
Miss Irwin. An interesting copy of the old botanical book, “ Epicrisis 
Systematis Mycologici,” by Fries, which belonged to Mrs Ripley, has 
lately been given to the library by one of Mrs. Ripley’s daughters. 

On Jan. 3, 1896, the College received from Mrs. R. B. Storer $1,000, 
to be added to the Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship Fund. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have in press an elaborate monograph by 
Mary Parker Follett, on the “ Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
This is a book of about 400 pages, embodying the results of several years’ 
laborious research. It aims to show, from the records of Congress, how 
the Speaker is chosen; how the personality of Speakers has affected the 
office ; what are the Speaker’s prerogatives; what power he has gained 
through his control of the committees, the floor, and the policy of his 
party ; and what the place of the Speaker has become in the American 
political system. This is perhaps the most elaborate contribution as yet 
made by a woman to the literature of American government; and it is 
said that the views which it presents are original and well-sustained. 

On Jan. 3, a convention of delegates representing the graduates 
of some sixteen colleges or universities of the United States — Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, 
Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale—was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The convention considered various matters of inter- 
est and importance to graduate students in America. Joseph E. 
Walton of the University of Pennsylvania served as chairman of the 
meeting, and Annie C. Emery of Bryn Mawr as secretary. It was 
decided to form a permanent organization to be known as the Federation 
of Graduate Clubs, whose object should be to aid the development of 
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graduate study in America. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, F. L. Luqueer, of Columbia ; vice-presidents, 
E. A. Schnabel, of Pennsylvania, J. F. Brown, of Cornell, and Kate O. 
Petersen, of Radcliffe ; recording secretary, B. H. Myers, of Wisconsin ; 
corresponding secretary, B. H. Putnam, of Barnard; treasurer, E. P. 
Sheldon, of Minnesota. The future publication of the Handbook of Grad- 
uate Courses was discussed. Professor Lamberton and Professor Learned 
of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania both spoke in favor of 
its continuance, and especially of its remaining in the hands of the grad- 
uate students. C. A. Duniway, of Harvard, was reélected editor-in-chief, 
to be assisted by associate editors from the graduate clubs of the other 
colleges. ‘The assistant editor from Radcliffe College is Annette Fiske. 

On Jan. 26, Mrs. Agassiz was the guest of the College Club at one of 
its informal teas. On Jan. 11, the Misses Gilman gave a reception to 
meet Miss Irwin, the Dean of Radcliffe, and President Seelye of Smith 
College. On Dee. 5, Mrs. Arthur Gilman gave a reception for the Senior 
class of Radcliffe. On Jan. 17, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell gave to Radcliffe 
students an interesting and suggestive lecture on the mental training, 
health, dress, and manners of college women. On Jan. 20, Professor and 
Mrs. George L. Goodale gave a reception for the Botany classes of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe. Professor Goodale gave a talk on The Early Botany 
of our Country. 

The Emmanuel Club has held four meetings during the year; at one 
of them Miss Mary E. Blodgett described the work done by the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society, and at another Miss Helena S. Dudley of Denison 
House lectured on College Settlements. On Dee. 18, a play called the 
Awakening of Doris was given by the students for the benefit of the 
Emmanuel Club Scholarship. The English Club has held five meetings 
during this college term. One was held in The Cambridge School, where 
Dr. Moxom spoke to the English Club of the School and its guests on 
Woman’s Sphere. At two meetings selected themes from English 12 and 
22 were read; at the other two meetings members of the Club read 
papers on The Characters of Women in English Fiction and on Emily 
Dickinson. The History Club has held six meetings. On Nov. 25, Profes- 
sor Channing spoke to the Club and invited guests on Impressions of a 
Trip in the South and West. Members of the Club have read papers on 
the following subjects : Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folly,” The Bright Side of 
Slavery in South Carolina, The Political Influence of the University of 
Paris during the 13th and 14th centuries, Roman Influence upon Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions, Sebastian Brandt’s “ Narrenschiff.” At a meeting of 
the Classical Club in November, Professor Wright spoke on Certain As- 
pects of Greek Poetry. The Cercle Francais has had three lectures, one 
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by Professor Sanderson on “Un petit voyage en Bretagne,” one by Dr. 
Coolidge on “ La République Francaise d’Aujourd’hui,” and one by Mr. 
Grandgent on “ La Phonétique.” Professor Schilling has addressed the 
Deutscher Verein on the subject, “ Die germanische Mythologie.” The 
Philosophy Club has had a lecture by Professor Everett on the Significance 
of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and one by Dr. Santayana on Faith and Criticism. 
The Scientifie Club has held two meetings ; at one of they: Mr. Torrey 
spoke on Some New Theories in Organic Chemistry, and at the other Dr. 
Parker on The Present Tendency in Zoélogy. On Nov. 16, the students 
gave an operetta, Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town, for the benefit of 
the Athletic Club. On Feb. 10, Annie A. Tillson married Charles Stinch- 
field, of Detroit, Mich. 
ALUMNAE. 


The Harvard Annex Alumnae Association held its winter meeting dur- 
ing the Christmas recess. In the absence of the President no matters of 
importance were brought up for discussion, though it was practically de- 
cided to have the annual meeting of the Association immediately after 
the Commencement exercises on June 23.— Mabel Townsend, ’94, is 
teaching in the Beverly High School. — Josie Wilson, ’94, is teaching in 
the Cawker City High School in Mitchell County, Kansas. — Sarah Sco- 
vill Whittelsey, ’94, is studying Social and Political Science in the Yale 
Graduate Department. — Mrs. R. W. Wilber, ’94, has private classes in 
English Literature in Portland, Oregon. — On Nov. 28, Anna N. Halio- 
well married Horace A. Davis. 


Mary Coes, ’87. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT. 


[On January 8, President Eliot’s twenty-sixth Annual Report, cover- 
ing the academic year from September 27, 1894, to September 26, 1895, 
was presented to the Board of Overseers. The more important passages 
follow. — Eprror. | 


The President records the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Professor 
of Anatomy; of Thomas Motley, Instructor in Farming; of Thomas 
Henderson Chandler, Professor of Mechanical Dentistry and Dean of 
the Dental Faculty ; of Leverett Saltonstall, a member of the Board of 
Overseers; and of Fred Homer Woodeock, Instructor in Mechanical 
Dentistry. Also, the resignation of William Crowninshield Endicott, a 
Fellow of the Corporation. He then gives the following summary of the 

Results of the Elective System. “ Although the Elective System had 
been rapidly developing in Harvard College ever since the year 1866, it 
was not applied to the Freshman year until the year 1884-85. In that 
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year more than half the work of the Freshmen became elective; and 
since then the remnant of prescribed work in the Freshman year has 
been diminished by the abandonment of two elementary lecture courses, 
one in Physics and one in Chemistry. For persons who pass examina- 
tions at admission in both elementary French and elementary German, 
English is the only prescribed study in Harvard College. For persons 
who only pass in either French or German at admission, that one of the 
two languages in which they do not pass an examination is required in 
the Freshman year. The College has now had eleven years’ experience 
of a nearly complete election of their studies by all its students. The 
distribution of the students among all the courses of instruction, elemen- 
tary and advanced, has been published in the Annual Reports with every 
possible detail, and from these annual figures it is now practicable to state, 
with approximate correctness, the subjects and courses which steadily 
attract large numbers of students. During these eleven years, it is to be 
observed, many changes have occurred among the teachers assigned to 
the most frequented courses; so that the desire to attend these courses is 
reasonably independent of the teachers’ personality. 

“Greek. Considerable numbers choose a first year’s course and a 
second year’s course, these two courses being followed, in many cases, by 
one more course, which may fairly be called advanced. The first year’s 
course and the second year’s course are, in practice, subdivided into 
several courses under different teachers, in order to meet the variety of 
preparations and of tastes which the persons who wish to study Greek 
exhibit. This subdivision is important at Harvard College, because each 
Freshman Class is recruited from a large number of schools and colleges 
(more than one hundred in 1895) of different sorts and grades. 

“ Latin. Many students choose one first year’s course, one second 
year’s course, and, subsequently, a more advanced course. Others take 
one or two of these three courses; so that three courses of the grades in- 
dicated are usually well filled. The same remarks about the subdivision 
of the courses of the first and the second year, which have been made 
concerning the Greek courses, apply to the Latin courses. 

“ English. Three successive courses in English Composition, extend- 
ing through the Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years, are much 
resorted to, one course being taken in each year. At present the Fresh- 
man course is prescribed, and the courses in the Sophomore and Junior 
years are either prescribed half-courses, or elective full courses, which 
may be substituted for the prescribed half-courses. The tendency is to 
make this substitution. Two courses on English Literature are always 
well attended; one of these is usually on Shakspere, and one on more 
recent literature. The department offers some variety of courses on 
English Literature, so that students may select the period they like best. 
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“German. Two successive courses in German, above the elementary 
course which is prescribed for Freshmen who enter without German, are 
always in demand. 

“ French. Three successive courses in French, above the elementary 
course which is prescribed for Freshmen who enter without French, are 
attended by considerable numbers. 

“ Philosophy. An elementary course in Philosophy is always chosen 
by a large number of students, and some higher course, which may be 
selected from several offered, is also in demand. 

“ Practical Ethics. One course on this subject is generally attended 
by a considerable number of students. 

“ Political Economy. An elementary course in this subject is always 
much frequented, and, in many cases, this first choice is followed, in a 
subsequent year, by the choice of one advanced course, selected from 
several which are habitually offered. 

“ History. Three and one half courses in History are fully attended, 
one full course in Mediaeval and Modern European History, one in the 
Constitutional and Political History of the United States, one in Amer- 
ican History down to 1783, and a half-course in Constitutional Govern- 
ment. In addition to one or more of these courses, many students take 
another more advanced course. 

“ History of the Fine Arts. Two courses on this subject are gen- 
erally followed by large numbers of students, the subjects themselves, as 
well as the manner in which they are presented, having proved very 
attractive. 

“* Mathematics. Four half-courses, — namely, one each in Trigonom- 
etry, Algebra, Analytic Geometry, and Solid Geometry, —and one full 
course in the Differential and Integral Calculus, are always well at- 
tended; but, on account of the nature of the subject, there is no con- 
siderable resort to courses higher than those mentioned. 

“‘ Physics. Two consecutive courses in Physics may be said to be 
well attended, and there is ordinarily a fair attendance on some one of 
the higher courses. The elementary courses in this department are by 
no means so well adjusted to the varying needs of new-comers, as the 
elementary courses in the languages and mathematics. 

“Chemistry. One course in descriptive Chemistry is elected by large 
numbers, and, in many cases, one more course is subsequently chosen. 

“ Botany and Zoilogy. One half-course in each of these subjects is 
much frequented, and, in many cases, this choice is followed by the 
choice of one higher course. These elementary half-courses rest on no 
instruction given at schools, and are, for many students, their only con- 
tact with Natural History. 
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“Geology. One elementary course in Geology is frequented, as are 
also, but in much less degree, two kindred half-courses, one in Physical 
Geography and the other in Meteorology. A considerable number of 
students prosecute Geology and Geography, to the extent of one course 
above these elementary courses. 

“Tf the courses mentioned in the above list be summed up, it will ap- 
pear that they contain an amount of work at least twice as great as any 
undergraduate can perform in four years; so that there would be an im- 
perative necessity for election of studies, even in a college which limited 
its instruction to thege few comparatively general courses which meet 
common wants. Persons who have been familiar with the old prescribed 
curriculum of American colleges will recognize the similarity of the 
above list to that curriculum, so far as the selection of subjects goes. 
Certain well-marked differences, however, are obvious at first sight. 
English, including English Literature, is much more developed; and so 
are Political Economy, History, and Natural History. Moreover, the 
list contains more than twice as much instruction as the old prescribed 
curriculum could hold, and the grade of all the instruction is distinctly 
higher. The courses in the above list which are most thronged are 
those in English, and in the most elementary German, the first and second 
courses in French of college grade, the elementary courses in Philosophy 
and Economics, the History courses, including the History of the Fine 
Arts, and the elementary courses in Chemistry, Botany, Zoélogy, and 
Geology. 

“ The subjects on this list are those which a college of moderate size, 
with a Faculty of sixteen to twenty working members, may most wisely 
teach, and about to the extent svggested in the list; for these are the 
subjects which large numbers of young men desire to pursue in college, 
following the subjects which they have pursued at school. These are the 
courses which may be most economically provided by any institution to 
the greatest satisfaction of the largest numbers. They can be constantly 
given, year after year, without much change, and so make but a moderate 
draught on the teachers who give them. The amount of instruction on 
the list may be roughly computed to be about one eighth of the total 
amount of instruction offered by Harvard College; but this eighth meets 
the chief wants of the great majority of the students, and the other 
seven eighths, although indispensable for an institution with the resources 
and aims of Harvard College, are really provided at great cost, first, to 
meet the intellectual wants of a comparatively small but precious mi- 
nority, and, secondly, to meet the higher part of the needs of the great 
majority, — higher needs which are few in comparison with the number 
of their lower needs. 
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“ This list of subjects also sheds some light on an educational question 
now under discussion — the question of the most natural and the most 
needed additions to the existing programmes of secondary schools. It 
suggests that, in endeavoring to enrich the programmes of secondary 
schools, and thereby to carry into schools subjects now dealt with by col- 
leges, the selection of the new subjects should be made from the most ele- 
mentary and most attractive courses named above. In successive annual 
reports, the distribution among the College classes of the young men who 
have chosen the courses mentioned has been given with precision, and 
from this distribution it appears that the younger students choose Eng- 
lish, French, German, History, and Natural Science in larger proportion, 
and the older students, Philosophy, Economics, and Ethics. The indica- 
tion, therefore, is that English, French, German, History, and Natural 
Science are the topics which might be most judiciously added to the 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, which are already well developed in the 
best schools. Much of the elementary instruction which is now given in 
college in the five subjects named ought to be given in high schools and 
academies, being entirely appropriate to the average age of pupils in the 
two upper classes of good secondary schools.”’ 

The President next gives a table of the schools and colleges in which 
the students in Harvard College proper were prepared. In 1895, 142 
schools and colleges and a few private tutors contributed the 511 persons 
who entered all the classes of the College, taken together. This large 
number of feeding institutions accounts for the diversities of preparation 
for college work which the new-comers to the College exhibit. Harvard 
College is not fed by a few schools, the curricula of which it controls, but 
by a great variety of institutions scattered widely over the country, in 
many of which the function of preparing boys for college is only a sub- 
ordinate one. Only eleven schools (three public, six endowed, and two 
private) sent more than six pupils each, and from these eleven schools 
187 persons entered the College, or about four elevenths of the whole 
number that entered. The number of public schools which from time to 
time send some of their pupils to Harvard College is increasing —a 
sign of diffused improvement in secondary education. 

In the ten years 1876 — 1885 there were 82 such schools. 
os “i 1881 — 1890 is 96 si 
cs ‘3 1886 — 1895 132 

“In 1890, 34 public schools (of which 24 were Massachusetts high or 
Latin schools) sent pupils to the College. In 1895, 55 public schools 
(of which 36 were Massachusetts high or Latin schools) sent pupils to 
the College. Of the other 19 public schools, 6 were in New England 
and 13 outside of New England. . . . The number from endowed 
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schools has been very steady for the past four years; while the number 
coming from colleges has diminished, because during this period the 
tendency has been for persons holding degrees to enter the Graduate 
School direct.” 

Another table shows the age of Freshmen on entering college, the 
highest average age being that of the Class of 1889, which contained an 
unusual number over twenty-two years old. Since then there has been a 
diminution. In 1890 the Faculty issued a circular, stating their belief 
“*¢that boys who have regularly attended good schools ought to be fully 
prepared to enter with profit upon their college course by the time they 
are eighteen years old, or even before that age,’ and requested the co- 
operation of all teachers who prepared boys for Harvard College, in the 
effort to reduce the average age of admission. This circular has perhaps 
begun to bear fruit ; but much still remains to be done, for four elevenths 
of the Freshmen admitted in 1895 were nineteen years of age or more.” 

Athletics. After giving a history of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports, since its first appointment in 1882, President Eliot 
remarks “that the various rules adopted within the past thirteen years 
by the Athletic Committee have had several different objects in view: 
First, to secure the physical safety of the players, so far as possible ; sec- 
ond, to keep the players up to a minimum, at least, of college work; 
third, to reduce the number of contests, and to prevent contests in Cam- 
bridge from interfering with the work of the College ; fourth, to preserve 
the college character of the contests themselves and of the training there- 
for; fifth, to exclude all players who are not genuine students and ama- 
teurs; sixth, to procure a proper use of the money derived from the 
sports. The services of the Committee in these directions have been of 
great value, although it must be confessed that much of the work which 
they have been compelled to do would have been unnecessary in any 
community which possessed sound sporting traditions. Thus, in the early 
years of the Committee, constant efforts had to be made to keep profes- 
sional players out of college sports, and these efforts were resisted and 
derided for years by students, graduates, and the public press, until 
experience proved their wisdom. Long ago it appeared clearly that the 
highly competitive sports were assuming an importance in the public 
mind, and developing evils, both physical and moral, which made it 
impossible, in the judgment of the government of Harvard University, 
to leave them to the management of the undergraduates only. From 
the beginning it has been the object of the Faculty and of the Athletic 
Committee, not to cripple or abolish the competitive sports, but to have 
them conducted with moderation and honesty, and in a generous temper. 
The sports which have intercollegiate interest affect strongly the physical 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 15. 28 
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welfare, the manners, and the morals of the students who take part in 
them, or who aspire to take part in them. They tend naturally to ex- 
cesses which are grave evils from every point of view. In the judgment 
of all the authorities of Harvard University, — Corporation, Overseers, 
and Faculties, — they require at all American universities and colleges 
steady and watchful control, such as the Harvard Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports has exercised since 1882. It has now 
become obvious that the great majority of intelligent people in this coun- 
try are of this opinion, and that judicious parents are likely to make 
the opinion felt.” 

Professor Dunbar’s resignation as Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and the appointment of Professor J. M. Peirce to succeed him ; 
the addition of two members to the Faculty ; the discussion of the forms 
and grounds of the Bachelor and Master of Arts degrees, and the 
requirements of admission to college, are briefly referred to. 

“In the courses intended primarily for undergraduates, the amount 
of change from year to year is relatively small, while the list of more 
advanced courses is constantly undergoing important modifications, many 
courses being every year replaced by new ones, or by alternating courses, 
and the subject-matter of other courses being much altered. The sub- 
stance of elementary courses undergoes comparatively little change from 
year to year, and it is chiefly for the refreshment of the instructor that 
they are varied. In the advanced courses, the progress of knowledge 
and the fresh aspects of literature necessitate incessant modifications. 
The elementary courses may be substantially repeated from year to year 
— the advanced courses cannot be. The effect of these facts —so plain 
when once stated—on the mental attitude of University teachers 
towards their subjects and their work is profound.” 

“The Dean of the College gives an account of the class of special 
students, which has now become a permanent element in Harvard Col- 
lege. He points out that the establishment of the Faculty’s Committee 
on Special Students, which was intended not only to determine their ad- 
mission, case by case, but also to regulate their choice of studies and to 
supervise their work in College, led to the appointment of the Committee 
of Advisers for Freshmen—a committee which now seems an indis- 
pensable part of the College administration. He also shows how the 
Special Student Committee devised a method of inquiry about new- 
comers, which has been adopted by the College, replacing, with great 
advantage, the certificate of moral character formerly presented by can- 
didates for admission. This method has now demonstrated its efficacy, 
and should be adopted by the other departments of the University. The 
class of special students is not one of long residence. About half of 
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them remain not more than one year; but, as the Dean points out, taken 
together they do as honest work as the members of any College class, 
and need no longer be looked on with suspicion. ‘The body of Special 
Students may already point out among its members men worth all the 
labor expended on them.’ . . . Personal interest of instructors in stu- 
dents is strong and effective in Harvard College, notwithstanding its 
size. ‘The unusually large proportion of teachers to students (about one 
to twelve) makes personal cave for individuals the rule and not the 
exception. The whole method of the College is intended to minister to 
individual needs, through the Elective System, and the adoption of indi- 
vidual modes of instruction. Of the 364 persons who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts last June, 13 per cent. were not registered as 
Seniors during the year 1894-95. Forty-seven students of excellent 
quality received the degree as members of the Graduate School, or of 
the Junior Class, or in some other mode not involving the passing of a 
year in Harvard College as a Senior.” The present Freshman Class is 
the largest in the history of the College, numbering 462 persons, only 
seventeen of whom were men dropped from a higher class. 

The Scientific School shows a gain of 10 per cent. in numbers, but a 
more important gain in the quality of students, the proportion of special 
students having greatly diminished. ‘The School spent $20,000 in pro- 
viding new apparatus, repairs, ete. ‘The Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
has entered upon a revision of the requirements for admission, which will 
doubtless include in its scope both Harvard College and the Scientific 
School.” 

The Graduate School, under the care of Professor J. M. Peirce, who 
has resigned its deanship, “has become not only a strong and growing 
branch of the University, but a potent influence throughout the whole 
department of Arts and Sciences. Its effect on Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School has been both broadening and invigor- 
ating, its influence having been exerted, first on the teachers, and next on 
the whole body of students. . . . The chief concern at the beginning was 
to set wisely the standards for the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Science. In the course of twenty-three years 
this work has been satisfactorily accomplished. The standards of the 
several degrees are now well established, and may be counted on as 
secure for the future. Some adjustments have still to be made in regard 
to the rules concerning residence. It is the opinion of Professor Peirce, 
and of most of the gentlemen who have had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the department, that it is expedient to promote migration of ad- 
vanced students from one university to another. The practice has been 
begun by the students themselves, although under unfavorable conditions. 
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It is now time that the conditions were made favorable ; and, to this end, 
it is desirable that the only prescription about residence should be that of 
the general statutes — not less than one year’s residence for every ordi- 
nary degree. Professor Peirce suggests that the degree of Doctor of 
Science might now be abolished, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
being opened to all to whom the degree of Doctor of Science is now 
open. This suggestion leads logically to another which Professor Peirce 
does not express, — namely, that the degree of Bachelor of Arts might 
be given to all those who are now eligible to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The difficulty which both these proposals must encounter is 
the present low standard of requirements for admission to the Lawrence 
Scientific School. Until Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific 
School have equivalent requirements for admission, it can hardly be 
expected that the graduates of the two departments should be eligible 
for the same degrees.” The President concludes his remarks on the 
Graduate School by reference to the assignment of fellowships and 
scholarships ; the establishment of John Harvard fellowships; and the 
appointment of Professor J. H. Wright to succeed Professor J. M. 
Peirce as Dean. 

The Divinity School. The attendance in 1894-95 was the largest on 
record. An analysis of the present occupation of sixty-four men who 
have graduated from it since 1880 shows that the undenominational 
character of the School has not prevented its graduates from getting 
positions as ministers. ‘‘ The facts seem to indicate, first, that an unde- 
nominational school of theology may succeed in supplying pulpits in 
many denominations; secondly, that there is room for a different kind 
of theological seminary from the ordinary sectarian seminaries; and, 
thirdly, that a theological department, conducted on scientific principles, 
may be a consistent and altogether desirable branch of a free univer- 
sity.” The Divinity Alumni Association needs to be quickened and 
reorganized, and the catalogue of graduates and students of the School 
should be completed. ‘The School continues to disparage its own in- 
struction and discipline by charging a tuition-fee which is only one third 
of the tuition-fee in the other Cambridge departments of the University. 
The President reiterates the opinion he has previously expressed, that 
this relic of the indiscriminate eleemosynary system in theological educa- 
tion should be done away with.” 

The Law School has had a prosperous year. After referring to the 
celebration of Dean Langdell’s quarter-centennial last June, the President 
says, “ Professor Langdell’s administration has been remarkable for four 
things: First, for the invention and adoption of a new method of teach- 
ing Law; second, for the adoption of a new mode of training teachers of 
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Law ; third, for a great, though gradual elevation of the standard of the 
degree in Law; and fourth, for success in regard to number of students, 
increase of endowment, improvement of equipment, and income from 
tuition-fees.” The percentage of college graduates who enter the Law 
School amounted this year to 84 per cent. The rule requiring that all 
candidates for regular classes shall have taken an academic degree goes 
into effect next June, but it is not expected to decrease the number of 
applicants. The School has a surplus of $112,004.08 available for use 
in any period of temporary depression. 

The Medical School has been highly prosperous as regards the “ num- 
ber of its students; but, owing to the additional instruction required by 
the new fourth year in the course for the Medical degree, and to the 
great development of costly laboratory instruction, the income for the 
School has for two years fallen short of its expenses. Physiology, His- 
tology, Pharmacology, Bacteriology, and Pathology have all needed 
expensive enlargements. The building has also required some not 
inconsiderable repairs and improvements. The School has taken an 
active part in developing the new bacteriological methods by which 
diphtheria may be distinguished from other throat affections of similar 
appearance. The importance of the summer courses and the graduate 
courses given by the School gradually increases. arly in the year the 
Faculty voted to admit women graduates in medicine to the graduate 
courses of the School, at the discretion of the several instructors in 
charge of such courses, provided that the rules of the hospitals in which 
clinical instruction is given be observed. The lot of the poor medical 
students would be much ameliorated if the School possessed one or more 
dormitories and a dining-hall conducted on the principles of the Foxcroft 
Club at Cambridge. Medical students suffer more than any other class 
of students from unsanitary lodgings and poor food; because such bad 
conditions render them more liable to contract some of the contagious or 
epidemic diseases to which they are often exposed.” 

The Dental School in 1894-95 “had 80 students divided into three 
classes, an admission examination, a graded course of instruction cover- 
ing three years of nine months each, 31 instructors, all of whom received 
some compensation, and funds in the Treasury to the amount of 
$42,304.49. It allowed no substitute whatever for the instruction and 
examinations of the School, except to graduates of other dental schools 
by special vote of the Faculty. This is the progress in which Dr. 
Chandler, the late Dean of the School, had part, and took profound 
satisfaction. During Dr. Chandler’s long illness, much of the work of 
the Dean was efficiently performed at personal sacrifice by Professor 
Fillebrown ; and for this service the Corporation and Faculty are under 
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great obligations to him. Late in December in the current year Prof. 
Eugene H. Smith was chosen Dean of the Dental Faculty.” 

The Bussey Institution has lost Mr. Motley, who taught Farming 
since the organization of the Institution in 1870. Mr. Edward Hersey, 
Superintendent of the Farm, continues to treat Technical Agriculture. 
Dr. Theobald Smith was last spring appointed Professor of Applied 
Zodlogy, one of his principal subjects being Bacteriology and its applica- 
tion. “ By agreement with the State Board of Health, Professor Smith 
will give most of his time to the work of that Board, the Bussey Institu- 
tion supplying laboratories, assistants, and a portion of Professor Smith’s 
salary. His time has thus far been given to the prosecution of patho- 
logical and biological work in connection with the State Board of Health. 
During three years past there have been more students at the Bussey 
Institution than formerly. Mr. Jack’s Arboretum classes in the spring 
and fall have been well attended.” 

The Veterinary School has raised its tuition-fee from $100 to $150; 
there has been a very slight falling off in students. ‘The clinical 
opportunities of the students have been increased through the connection 
of members of the Faculty with the State Board of Cattle Commis- 
sioners ; for the students have had the opportunity to be present at the 
autopsies of all animals destroyed by order of the Board. The clinical 
opportunities afforded by the School are, however, insufficient ; because 
the Hospital is not large enough to afford an adequate variety of cases. 
When the School was first established it was supposed that a free clinic 
for animals could be maintained; but the building has always been 
inadequate for this purpose, and the pecuniary resources of the School 
have also been insufficient. Through the generosity of the members of 
the Visiting Committee of the Department, a building suitable for this 
much-needed free clinic has just been put at the disposal of the School 
for three years.” The Hospital earnings this year are larger than ever 
before. “A dog infirmary, with tile floors and separate iron-cages, is 
much needed. The number of dogs and other small animals treated at 
the Hospital has increased rapidly for the last seven years, and is now 
double what it was in the year 1888-89.” Surgical operations are 
performed every week-day from eleven to one; they numbered last year 
645. “In the twelve years since the Veterinary Department was 
established, the subject of Comparative Medicine has assumed great 
importance, the scientific and the humanitarian aspects of the subject 
having alike broadened. It has become clear that an adequate Veteri- 
nary Department should contain, like a good Medical School, well- 
equipped laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, at the head of 
which men of the highest scientific capacity should be placed — men not 
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engaged in veterinary practice, but exclusively devoted to teaching and 
research,” 

The Library. The President describes the alterations in Gore Hall 
by which a reading room with 250 seats and stacks capable of holding 
220,009 volumes have been provided. The former capacity of Gore 
Hall was about 100,000. “The Librarian calls attention to the fact 
that regular symmetrical growth cannot be secured by the method for 
many years in operation in the Library, —the method, namely, of rely- 
ing chiefly in ordering books on the suggestions received from a large 
number of professors for purchases in their respective departments. In 
a long period of time, such as fifty years, for example, a tolerably sym- 
metrical development might be procured in this manner; but in any 
short period the development will be found to be unsymmetrical, be- 
cause of the very different amounts of zeal for the acquisition of books 
which different professors exhibit. The Librarian also calls attention to 
the Library’s practice of lending books to persons connected with other 
institutions, — a practice which is developing, and which involves send- 
ing the books by express to considerable distances, as for instance to 
Texas, Kansas, and California. It is a fundamental principle in the 
University Library that the main reason for collecting and keeping 
books is to get them used, particularly by scholars, authors, and 
teachers.” 

The Herbarium has received large and valuable additions to its col- 
lections. The Curator has begun the publication of “The Synoptical 
Flora of North America,” and Dr. Gray’s “ Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany ” has been issued in a new edition, revised by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell. The Herbarium needs more money. “The generous gifts 
for immediate use, made by members of the Visiting Committee, will 
have been expended in about two years more. The present staff of the 
Herbarium consists of the Curator, two accomplished assistants engaged 
chiefly in determinative work, a collector, a librarian, and three aids em- 
ployed in mounting and distributing specimens. To reduce this staff 
would mean either to diminish the rate of growth of the collection, or to 
prevent activity in contributing to the progress of Systematie Botany. 
It is impossible to contemplate with satisfaction either of these alterna- 
tives.” 

The Botanic Garden. It is desirable to substitute iron conserva- 
tories for the structures now in use. This would cost at least $30,000. 
Increased attendance of school children accompanied by their teachers is 
reported, and also of Summer School students. The general Museum 
of Botany advances towards completion. The Ware collection of glass 
flowers now numbers 573 species. ‘The funds of the Department yield 
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an income sufficient for the current expenses of the Garde¢n proper; but 
the application of all this income to the Garden leaves the Museum 
wholly dependent on gifts for present use. These gifts have been large 
and frequent. Provision for the development of the Ware collection 
has already been made; but the Department needs permanent funds for 
the development of the rest of the Botanical Museum.” 

“ The Arnold Arboretum was enlarged and improved during the year 
1894-95 by a new contract made between the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College and the City of Boston, which was similar in scope 
and purpose to the contract of 1882 under which the interests of the 
public and the University have since been coéperatively developed. 
The total area of the Arboretum is now 222,%; acres, and the length of 
the roads when finished will be 24 miles. The new contract provides 
for a change in the line of Bussey Street, and leases to the President 
and Fellows, for Arboretum purposes, about 22 acres of land, the title to 
which was retained by the City in 1882. About 11 of these acres came 
in 1882 from the President and Fellows. On the other hand, the City 
gets the permanent use for park purposes of about 72 acres of land, in 
addition to the original area of the Arboretum, without paying anything 
therefor.” 

The Chemical Laboratory has had a new laboratory provided in its 
basement, with desks for one hundred and sixteen men and lockers for 
twice that number. Thirteen investigations were published during the 
year, of which six were conducted mainly by Professor Jackson and 
seven mainly by Assistant Professor Richards. 

The Physical Laboratory has seen its methods so widely employed in 
the preparatory schools, that nearly 70 per cent. of candidates for admis- 
sion to Harvard College and the Scientific School have a knowledge of 
Experimental Physics. ‘The number of elementary courses in Physics 
offered by the Department might properly be somewhat increased, in 
order to meet the various wants of young men who come from the pre- 
paratory schools at different stages of preparation in the subject. In- 
deed, the careful arrangements of the language departments, in this 
respect, might well be copied by the scientific departments.” 

The Observatory. The Director did a large amount of work with the 
meridian photometer, “ which led to the satisfactory conclusion that it is 
extremely improbable that the catalogues made with the meridian photo- 
meter are sensibly affected by errors of identification. It was also shown 
that the accuracy of individual settings was not materially increased by 
making them more deliberately. To secure the greatest accuracy, it is 
better to increase the number of evenings on which each star is observed, 
than to devote too much time to each setting. This has been, from the 
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beginning, the policy of the Director. The Observatory announces its 
willingness to lend its photographs to astronomers who desire to discuss 
photographs which they have not the opportunity of taking themselves. 
Investigations might thus be made of positions, of the distribution and 
brightness of stars in clusters, of the distribution of light in spectra, of 
peculiar spectra, and of other similar phenomena. The collection of 
photographs now affords a means of determining with certainty the 
variability of stars in any part of the sky. The value of the Boyden 
Station at Arequipa, in Peru, has been made plainer and plainer. The 
atmospheric conditions are unrivaled and the field of work is unlimited, 
little attention having been paid heretofore to the southern stars, as no 
large refracting telescope has ever been used south of latitude 35° 
north. The great need of the Station is a telescope of large size, to be 
used by an observer who can devote his time exclusively to visudl cbser- 
vations. The Bruce telescope has started for Peru. It is evident that 
the Arequipa Station should be permanently maintained.”’ 

Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. The Curator advocates the estab- 
lishment of a marine station, jointly with other universities, in connec- 
tion with the station of the United States Fish Commission at Wood’s 
Hole. Lack of space prevents the placing of any collections in either 
the Geological or Geographical exhibition rooms. The Museum publica- 
tions were unusually large. ‘The Curator calls the attention of the 
Corporation to the embarrassed condition of the Museum. With the 
inevitable reduction in the average rate of interest earned on the invest- 
ments of the Corporation, the income of the Museum steadily declines. 
The time must come when the gratuitous services of a competent Curator 
can no longer be obtained, and when the assistants required to preserve 
and develop the collections will have to be paid for their whole time 
such salaries as are paid at other institutions. From the founding of the 
Museum it has received a great deal of gratuitous service in all depart- 
ments; but it cannot be hoped that this state of things will continue 
indefinitely. At present, the Curator maintains the scientific activity of 
the establishment largely at his own cost. This condition of things indi- 
cates that a considerable endowment will have to be secured, sooner or 
later, in order to maintain efficiency. The number of visitors to the 
exhibition rooms continues to increase, and is especially large on Sunday 
afternoons. The Curator points out that the usefulness of the collections 
to the public would be much increased if the Museum were able to 
employ competent guides, who would, at specified times, explain the 
more interesting features of the several exhibition rooms to the visitors 
then present. Some school-teachers, who have familiarized themselves 
beforehand with the most instructive contents of the exhibition rooms, 
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are in the habit of bringing their pupils in groups to see the Museum; 
and these guided groups are, of all visitors to the Museum, the most 
satisfactory.” 

Peabody Museum. Important additions were made, especially in the 
Hemenway, Rindge, and Englemann collections. Researches were carried 
on at Copan, Honduras. The collections have increased so fast that 
more room is needed. Two courses in Archaeology and Ethnology have 
been given. The resources are small, the income from funds being only 
$5,500, which must pay all salaries and other annual expenses. “The 
Museum therefore stands in need, not only of a great enlargement of its 
building, but of a permanent endowment with which to maintain an 
adequate staff.” 

The Semitic Museum made some desirable acquisitions during the 
yeay, aud continues to attract the general public, as well as to add to the 
value of some of the Semitic courses of instruction. 

The Fogg Art Museum. “The important decision concerning the 
conduct of the Museum is the decision to make it chiefly a collection of 
casts, electrotypes, and photographs. Since the building does not permit 
the proper display of any large number of casts, a selection has been 
carefully made of the best typical examples. A classified collection of 
electrotypes of coins is on exhibition. The collection of photographs is 
already large, amounting to nearly 15,000; and these photographs are 
accessible to all members of the University and to other suitable persons 
day and evening. They are classified in groups by epochs, and each 
group is subdivided into countries, and under each country into the 
departments of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. It is intended to 
make thorough trial of photographs as means for the comparative study 
of the Fine Arts. The exhibition of artistic objects for cursory inspec- 
tion by the public is the secondary object of the Museum, the primary 
object being to provide means for thorough study and well-illustrated 
instruction.” 

Radcliffe College. ‘For the first time, women graduates in Arts were 
admitted to courses primarily for graduates in Harvard University ; but 
the inroad was by no means alarming, only eight such courses being 
elected by twelve graduate students registered in Radcliffe. As the 
nature of the alliance between the College and the University becomes 
known to the public, the number of women graduates, registered in Rad- 
cliffe and attending Harvard University graduate courses, will surely 
increase. Indeed, the number of such students in attendance during the 
current year exhibits a decided increase. It is only through Radcliffe 
College that women graduates are admitted to the University courses.” 

The Summer School. ‘The total number [of students] in all courses 
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rose from 493 in the summer of 1894 to 575 in 1895. The courses in 
English and in Physical Training were especially successful. More 
courses were offered in Cambridge than ever before; and the Dental 
School for the first time offered a summer course. The courses which 
experience proves to be demanded are courses in English, German, 
French, American History, Education and Teaching, Solid Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Physical Geography, Ge- 
ology, and Physical Training, in addition to the summer courses of the 
Medical School and the Dental School. Other subjects, like field work 
in Engineering, for example, might doubtless be made successful; but 
those enumerated have actually succeeded. Many University teachers 
are glad to take part in the work during the first half of the vacation, 
and many teachers in schools and other colleges resort to the courses, 
having become convinced that the whole of the long vacation is not 
necessary for recreation, and also that by exclusive devotion to one sub- 
ject for six weeks substantial acquisitions may be made, particularly by 
persons of mature minds and trained powers of application. The Uni- 
versity is of course glad to have its resources utilized during almost half 
of the long vacation.” 

After alluding to the concerts which, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the Boston Symphony Orchestra has given in San- 
ders Theatre since 1881-82, and to the excellence of the choir in 
Appleton Chapel, President Eliot discusses the eating accommodations 
for students. He shows that, although the Memorial Hall Dining Asso- 
ciation has long been overcrowded, private persons have not succeeded in 
maintaining boarding-places which are both cheap and satisfactory. The 
Foxcroft Club, where about 350 men eat, provides food at from $2.50 to 
$2.80. More dormitories for poor students are needed. “The policy 
of the College, in regard to dormitories, has been to build them as fast as 
gifts applicable to that purpose are received, and to contribute the land 
needed. In regard to another dining-hall it would gladly carry out the 
same policy, if the object should commend itself to some intending 
benefactor. To provide an enlarged Foxcroft Club with a plain but 
substantial and well-equipped hall and kitchen would require about 
$70,000.” 

Health. The President reviews the report of the Medical Examiner, 
who made 660 visits to students in their rooms, and had about 600 con- 
sultations at his office, all of which were gratuitous. “It is obvious that 
there is a need of an infirmary for students ; but the Corporation have no 
means of providing one.” 

Finances. “Three departments of the University had deficits for the 
year, — namely, the Medical School, the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
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the Veterinary School, There was a deficit also in the Bussey Institu- 
tion; but this was due to a readjustment of old income and expense 
accounts between the Bussey Real Estate and the Bussey Institution, 
and not to an excess of expenditure over income. Every other depart- 
ment closed the year with a surplus of receipts over expenses. The 
whole deficit in the Medical School, and one third of the deficit in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, could be charged against previous reserves. 
The net income on the general investments — 4,52, per cent. — shows a 
loss of 33; of 1 per cent. when compared with that for 1893-94; but 
the loss of income from investments on the account called College, Uni- 
versity, and Library, was much more than made up by the increase in 
College term-bills. As a considerable increase in the number of students 
has again taken place at the opening of the year 1895-96, the Cor- 
poration have reason to expect that they can keep their expenditure 
within their income for the current year, in all departments except the 
Scientific School and the Veterinary School. In the list of College 
funds in the Treasurer’s Statement will be found this year fourteen 
small funds belonging to the 17th and 18th centuries, newly taken out 
from the account called Exhibitions, in which for many years they had 
been merged. The amounts of these funds are insignificant ; but among 
the names of the givers occur the names of two Presidents of the Col- 
lege, one Treasurer, and four members of the Corporation, and of Tutor 
Flynt, who served for fifty-five years. The hard times of 1893-1895 
have arrested, or slackened, the flow of benefactions to the University : 


Gifts and bequests in 1891-92 . : ; : . $516,532.20 
sean ig 1892-93 : ° : ° 551,136.10 
gig hss “ 1893-94 . : : 2 . 182,890.32 
ci ha se 1894-95 : i : ; 171,060.62 ”” 


THE CHAPEL. 


The conduct of the Chapel this year, under Statute 15 of the Univer- 
sity, has been in the hands of the following Preachers to the University, 
in conjunction with the Plummer Professor: Bishop John H. Vincent, 
of Kansas (Methodist Episcopal); the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
D. D., of Boston (Protestant Episcopal); the Rev. S. J. McPherson, of 
Chicago (Presbyterian); the Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., of Springfield, 
Mass. (Orthodox Congregational) ; and the Rev. S. M. Crothers, of Cam- 
bridge (Unitarian Congregational). There have also preached in the 
Chapel, as invited guests, on Sunday evenings before Feb. 1, 1896, the 
following: the Rev. Francis J. Patton, D. D., President of Princeton 
University (Presbyterian) ; the Rev. W. DeW. Hyde, ’79, President of 
Bowdoin College (Orthodox Congregational) ; the Rev. W. J. Tucker, 
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D. D., President of Dartmouth College (Orthodox Congregational) ; 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D., of England (Unitarian); the Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, of Groton (Protestant Episcopal) ; the Rev. S. M. 
McConnell, D. D., of Philadelphia (Protestant Episcopal). Further, 
up to February 1, the following ministers have been invited to con- 
duct our Sunday evening worship at different times, but for one or 
another reason have found themselves unable to accept this invitation to 
the University: the Rev. W. M. McVickar, of Philadelphia (Protestant 
Episcopal); the Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D. D., Bishop of Kentucky, 
(Protestant Episcopal); the Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D., of New 
York (Protestant Episcopal) ; the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., of 
New York (Presbyterian). The Rev. Father Fidelis Kent Stone, ’61, 
of the Order of Passionist Fathers, accepted the invitation of the Uni- 
versity to preach on the evening of Feb. 2, but was prevented by illness 
from keeping this engagement. It will be noticed that the University 
draws its preachers from long distances and from a broad range of asso- 
ciations. It happens that no one of the Preachers to the University for 
this year is a graduate of the College; and the fact that busy men will 
come to us from Kansas, or from Chicago, and devote to the College 
nearly six weeks out of their winter, encourages us to believe that the 
present system can depend on the codperation of the most competent. — 
The most important incident of this year has been the introduction of 
the new University Hymn Book. Its preparation has been the work of 
several years, and it has had the advice and codperation of some of the 
most distinguished of our staff of Preachers. It seems to be regarded 
with favor by those who understand its design, and it has certainly 
stimulated our congregational singing and the general interest in our 
worship. It has been interesting to notice that the reviews of the hymn 
book which have been most unstinted in appreciation and sympathy 
have appeared in The Christian Register (Unitarian), Oct. 24, 1895, 
and in The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal), Nov. 16, 1895. — The 
Thursday afternoon Vesper Services have continued this year to attract 
crowded congregations. It is evidently the habit of students to select 
Thursday afternoon as a time for their friends to visit the College, and 
having shown them the sights of the neighborhood to come with them to 
this Chapel service. A very large proportion of this great congregation 
is apparently made up of students thus accompanied by their friends. 
Such groups often come to the Chapel in a light-hearted mood, but the 
brief service receives from them attentive and devout response, and the 
domestic and informal character of the assembly seems to the preachers 
to be wholesome and stimulating. — The various religious societies are 
maintaining their varied work with vigor and wisdom, and the organized 
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charity-service arranged by the Students’ Volunteer Committee continues 
to accomplish great good, both for those who give through it and those 
who receive. There are obvious hindrances among us to the Christian 
life, and there are many persons not closely touched by the influences 
which find their centre in the Chapel, but each preacher this year has 
testified to many signs which have come to him of a genuine, though 
unpretentious, religious interest ; and it is quite evident that, in the midst 
of our busy academic life, there is a quiet movement of serious thought 
and generous aims. 


Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The new reading room was surrendered by the contractors to the 
Library authorities, just before the Christmas recess. During the recess 
about 9,000 reference and reserved books were removed to the room from 
Massachusetts and Harvard Halls, and arranged on the walls. The 
room seats, with table accommodations, 218 persons, and twenty other 
readers can find chairs without writing desks. As soon as the stack 
(beneath the reading room) is ready, the apartment known as the art 
room can be cleared and connected with the new reading room. This 
will give space for about 6,000 additional books, and for 50 readers. 
Thus altogether the capacity of the new reading rooms will be about 
290. The projected Ames Reading Room was planned for 600 seats. 
The great reading room of the British Museum holds 360 readers. — 
Soon after Feb. 1 was begun the removal to the new stack of about 
80,000 volumes, at that time stored and inaccessible. This work will 
probably occupy over six weeks, and when it is done all the unclassified 
classes of books in the old stack will be removed to the new, so that the 
old stack can be relieved of its present confusion, which has arisen from 
overcrowding. After this a reclassification of what may be broadly 
termed the scientific side of the Library will be carried on in the new 
stack. The process with all the attendant records will be a slow one, 
consuming, with the existing staff of the Library, several years. — The 
reading room is now kept open till 10 o’clock, rp. Mm. The book delivery 
from the stack ceases at 5.30 Pp. M., affording a two hours’ longer use of 
the Library in the shortest days. There is no record kept of the day 
use of the reading room, but it is thought to be larger than ever before. 
The evening use is carefully scrutinized, with this result: The number 
of readers in the room at 6 o’clock has ranged from 16 to 33; at 7 
o’clock, from 11 to 51; at 8 o’clock, from 33 to 68 ; at 9 o’clock, from 33 
to 68 ; at 10 o’clock, the closing hour, from 21 to 43. 

Justin Winsor, ’53. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 
THE CLASSICS. 


Professor Wright has resumed his duties in the University after a 
year’s absence. The year was devoted to literary work, and was passed 
in Philadelphia. On the resignation of Professor Dunbar and the elec- 
tion of Professor Peirce to be Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Professor Wright was chosen Dean of the Graduate School. He was 
Dean of the College in the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore 
when elected to a professorship of Greek in this University in 1887. 
The Department is well represented this year in the Graduate School. 
Thirty-seven of the 285 students there enrolled in the 22 departments 
of the University are students of Classical Philology. This is more 
than one eighth of the entire number. These 37 students come from 11 
different States, the District of Columbia, the Dominion of Canada, and 
Germany ; they took their first degrees in 17 different institutions of learn- 
ing ; 20 of them are Masters of Arts; at least 25 of them have been teach- 
ers; 10 of them now hold fellowships or scholarships in the University. 
These statistics show that the work done in the Department attracts 
hither from a distance men of good acquirements and high scholarship. — 
The Division of Ancient Languages, of which Professor Smith was made 
chairman in the autumn of 1894, and of which Professor Howard is the 
secretary, has charge of Honors and Higher Degrees, and has just 
passed important provisions for the better regulation of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Classical Philology. The requirements are now 
a thesis; an oral examination; three written examinations on a Greek 
Author, a Latin Author, and a special subject; two written examinations 
in the translation of Greek and Latin Authors; and tests of the candi- 
date’s ability to write Greek and Latin prose. The two written exam- 
inations in translation are new, and are designed as a test of the 
candidate’s actual reading, and of his ability to read at sight. He is 
expected to have pursued a systematic course of reading through the 
whole period of his study for the degree. The thesis will be received 
at any time after the first of January of the year in which the candidate 
presents himself for the degree, and the examinations may be held at 
different times during that year, but their relative order is fixed. The 
changes made, of which only a mere indication can here be given, are 
expected to relieve the great pressure on candidates which has heretofore 
resulted from crowding all the tests into the end of the year. The 
severity of these tests has increased steadily during the past ten years. 
Of the four successful candidates in 1894~—95, one had been in residence 
at the University as a member of the Graduate School for 5 years, one 
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for 4 years, and two for 3 years, but one of the last had also had a year 
of study abroad as Parker Fellow ; of the four announced candidates for 
1895-96, three will have been in residence for 4 years, and one for 2 
years, but the latter has also had a year abroad as Rogers Fellow. 
These eight men took their first degree, one in 1885, one in 1886, one in 
1888, three in 1890, and two in 1891. — The instructors in the Depart- 
ment number 14. Nobody is absent this year on leave. Dr. Gulick 
has returned after a year’s study abroad, to be instructor in Greek. Dr. 
Mather comes for the first time as instructor in Latin, and Dr. Bots- 
ford as instructor in Ancient History. Dr. Hayley, whose forthcom- 
ing critical edition of the Alcestis of Euripides is eagerly awaited by 
his colleagues, continues his work as instructor in Latin. Mr. C. N. 
Brown is assistant. — Notwithstanding the number of instructors, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult from year to year to provide for the work 
in Radcliffe College. The time is approaching when the present 
arrangement for instruction there will have to be abandoned generally, 
and officers of instruction appointed by the University, whose regular 
work will be done partly in the University, partly in Radcliffe. Many 
instructors find it difficult, if not impossible, to add to their regular duties 
in the University the burden of extra teaching at the Woman’s College. 
— The following graduate courses are given this year for the first time: 
a half-course on the Bacchides of Plautus, by Professor Lane; a half- 
course on Latin Grammar, Sounds, and Inflexions by Professor Allen ; 
a half-course on Cicero’s Correspondence by Professor Smith ; an ad- 
vanced course on the Private Life of the Greeks by Professor White; a 
half-course on the Physical Theories of the Stoics by Mr. Parker ; and 
the courses on Ancient History by Dr. Botsford to be mentioned later. 
The Department has finally established a course on Latin in the Sum- 
mer School, which will be given in 1896 by Mr. Parker. — The total 
number of courses and half-courses open to graduates and undergraduates 
is 39. The enrolments in these courses number 986, neither the numbers 
of half-courses given the second half-year nor the numbers of the courses 
in Ancient History being included. — The Directors of the Seminary of 
Classical Philology for the current year are Professors Allen and White. 
The Seminary has nine members. It is significant that these men took 
their first degree in six different universities in America ; seven of them 
are Masters of Arts. The introductory course in the Text Criticism and 
Interpretation of Classical Authors, which for three years has been under 
the charge of Professor Morgan, has proved to be so valuable a prepara- 
tion for the work of the Seminary that it will probably be permanently 
maintained as a requirement for admission thereto. — The sixth volume 


of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology will be published imme- 
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diately ; the seventh volume is in the hands of the printer and will 
be out by the end of the current year. ‘Twelve hundred photographs of 
places, monuments, and objects in Greece, the generous gift of Mr. 
Nathaniel C. Nash, ’84, have been added to the collection of the Depart- 
ment. Its electrotypes of Greek and Roman coins have been deposited 
in the Fogg Museum as the place where they would be of widest use. 
A committee has been appointed to receive portraits of all persons not now 
living who have been professors of Greek or Latin in the University. 
The Department purposes to replace the oxyhydrogen light, now used 
with the stereopticon in Harvard 1, by an electrical lantern of approved 
type; and will publish the music written by Professor Allen for the 
presentation of the Phormio in 1894. In November the Department 
extended an invitation to Professor Goodwin to deliver a course of public 
lectures on Greek Philosophy, in March, 1896, under its auspices. This 
invitation was accepted, and an efficient committee has charge of the 
necessary arrangements. — The Department looks forward with lively 
interest also to the course of six lectures to be delivered at the University 
next autumn by Professor Dérpfeld, the First Secretary of the Archae- 
ologisches Institut in Athens. He will lecture on the Ancient Greek 
Theatre, and the topography of Troy and of noted places in Greece. His 
lectures will be illustrated, and he will speak in his own tongue. He 
will be, perhaps, the first foreigner to address a Harvard audience in his 
vernacular, and the experiment will prove to be interesting. It could 
not be tried under more favorable conditions, for Dr. Dérpfeld has 
remarkable power of lucid exposition. — Last year the Department unani- 
mously memorialized the Corporation, praying for the establishment of 
three new professorships in the University, — of Comparative Philology, 
of Greek and Roman History and Institutions, and of Classical Archae- 
ology. It expressed the hope that the first appointee would be a pro- 
fessor or instructor in Ancient History. The same request was urged at 
the same time by the Department of History. The Corporation acceded 
to this united request, and appointed Dr. George Botsford instructor in 
the History of Greece and Rome. Dr. Botsford has offered this year 
a general course on the Political History of Greece to the Roman Con- 
quest, and a special course for graduates on the Constitutional History 
of the Roman Republic to the Social War. These courses are well 
attended. Dr. Botsford is a member both of the Department of the 
Classics and of the Department of History. Thus that middle wall of 
partition between Departments, recently referred to in these reports with 
surprise by an intelligent observer newly come among us, has received 
another shock. Dr. Botsford may succeed in demolishing it, and in re- 
moving from the minds of the extreme philocenes (who are duly repre- 
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hended in the Acts of the Apostles) the last trace of the superstition that 
because a subject is ancient its treatment is necessarily antiquated. 
John Williams White, Ph. D., ’77. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Fogg Museum. 

Within the past few weeks there have been added to the Fogg Mu- 
seum the Hermes of Andros; a statue of a Youth, found in the execava- 
tions at Eleusis in 1887; a Nike; a Mounted Amazon, and a Mounted 
Nereid, found in the excavations at Epidaurus in 1882-84; a head of 
Apollo, found in Athens; the Lenormant statuette of Athena, and the 
Pieti of St. Peter’s in Rome, by Michael Angelo. The Hermes of 
Andros is a well known fine work of the fourth century B. c., in which 
some of the qualities of the best art of the preceding century are pre- 
served, though the less monumental characteristics of the later period 
are also in some degree manifest. It betrays a slightly artificial and 
exaggerated grace of posture, and a tendency to a more naturalistic 
mode of conception and treatment than had marked the works of the 
greatest sculptors of Greece. But these defects are not very pronounced, 
and the statue, as a whole, deservedly ranks high among those of the 
epoch to which it belongs. The statue of a Youth from Epidaurus 
exhibits more of the best spirit. It has the quiet, rhythmical pose of the 
finest types of Greek sculpture. No exaggeration of movement or of 
modeling mars its exquisite beauty. Like nearly all remains of ancient 
art, this figure is much’ mutilated. The head and trunk, with one leg 
down to the knee, are, however, intact. The Nike, the Mounted Amazon, 
and the Mounted Nereid, are small works of much beauty, though, like 
the foregoing, they are only fragments. The Lenormant Athena is one 
of the two most important extant documents illustrating the colossal 
chryselephantine statue of Athena by Phidias, which stood in the cella 
of the Parthenon. This small copy is of somewhat rough and unfinished 
execution, but it has a majestic bearing, and a severity of treatment that 
are in keeping with what we know of the art of Phidias. The Pietd by 
Michael Angelo is his finest early work in sculpture, and is remarkable 
for the subtle technique for which this great master is famous. A large 
carbon photograph from the marble is hung near the cast, and affords 
illustration of those qualities of the original which the cast fails to ex- 
hibit. A few other large carbons have also been added to the collection, 
and will be soon hung upon the walls of the corridor. Among them is 
a fine one of the interior of the church of St. Mark in Venice. Some 
interesting fragments of pottery from Argos, Mycenae, and Athens, 
and a few Greek and Roman coins, have been presented by Mr. A. M. 
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Lithgoe, 92, and are placed in the case in the room of coins and vases. 
The work of cataloguing the large collection of photographs has so far 
progressed that the greater part of them are now ready for use. All 
members of the University may have access to them on obtaining a card 
from the Curator. The Museum is open day and evening. 

Charles H. Moore, A. M., ’90, Curator. 


GERMAN. 


Mr. Raymond Calkins, who had been instructor in German for sev- 
eral years, resigned his position last spring in order to devote himself to 
the study of theology. Mr. John Albrecht Walz, A. M., ’95, was ap- 
pointed in his place. Mr. H. L. Coar, who last year had charge of the 
course in Scientific German, resigned during the summer to accept a 
position in the University of Michigan. To fill the vacancy thus caused 
and to provide for several additional sections in the elementary courses 
necessitated by the increase in the number of students, Mr. William 
Guild Howard, A. M., ’92, and for several years instructor in German in 
Princeton College, was called back to his Alma Mater as instructor in 
German. — Other changes in the Department are mostly connected with 
the return of Professor Kuno Francke, who has resumed his old courses. 
— The advanced course in German Prose, which was omitted last year, 
has been changed to a course in German Literature of the 19th century ; 
it is parallel with the three courses (2, 3, 4) dealing with the literature 
of the 18th century, but is conducted in English. Professor Schilling, 
who during Professor Francke’s absence conducted the course in General 
History of German Literature (5), has assumed charge of the elemen- 
tary course in Middle High German (8), and will also in the second half 
year give for the first time a course in Germanic Antiquities. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 


The Historical Department is able this year for the first time to offer 
instruction in Ancient History on a comprehensive and forward-looking 
plan. Dr. George Willis Botsford, who had been favorably known to 
scholars by a valuable treatise on the history of the Athenian constitu- 
tion, accepted for the present year an appointment as instructor and is 
giving to graduates and undergraduates a three-hour course on the Politi- 
cal History of Greece, and to graduates a three-hour course on the Con- 
stitutional History of the Roman Republic. For next year Dr. Botsford 
is planning to take up the political history of Rome in his larger class and 
the constitutional history of Greece in the more advanced. In view of 
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the very general presentation of Ancient History by candidates for 
admission to college, it has long seemed a curious anomaly that the 
College should do nothing to prepare teachers to give candidates a sound 
fit in this subject. The Department feels itself, therefore, greatly 
strengthened in its effort to commend its work to the schools. Other- 
wise, with the exception of the usual rotation of courses, the programme : 
presents no important changes from that of last year. Dr. Coolidge e 
remains in charge of the great introductory course known as History I, i 
which this year numbers nearly 450 students. He is assisted in the 
details of administration by three younger men studying in the Graduate 
School, and calls upon the professors of the Department for occasional 
lectures on their special topics. In those fields which do not appear on 
the programme, the Department has been unusually active. For some 
years it has had a small fund, presented by Mr. Wm. M. Pritchard, 
and called by the name of his friend, the late Prof. Henry Warren ; 
Torrey. The income of this fund, now amounting to something over 
$500, has been available for publishing historical monographs by 
teachers and students of the Department, but the Department hesitated 
long between a plan for establishing a Harvard historical journal, to be 
supported in part by this fund, and the other plan begun, but discon- 
tinued some years ago, of printing separate studies in a more or less 
strictly serial form. After long discussion, the Department came to the 
conclusion that the practice of establishing scientific journals by indi- 
vidual colleges was one tending rather to discredit science than to ad- a 
vance it. In the early part of the year 1895 negotiations were begun ° 
with representatives of other colleges and with distinguished historical 
scholars throughout the country, looking towards the establishment of a 
general historical journal. It was found at once that another college 
was already in the field with a plan precisely similar to that which we 
had abandoned, namely, to found a journal distinctly local in its editor- 
ship. The Department immediately took steps to secure effective coip- 
eration in calling a conference at New York in the month of April. 
The response was general and enthusiastic; the college in question gave 
way most cordially and gracefully, and the result is the establishment 
upon the broadest possible basis, with a large guarantee fund, of the new 
American Historical Review, published by Maemillan, the second 
number of which was issued in January of this year. The Torrey Fund 
was plainly not available for the support of such a general journal; the 
Department, therefore, proceeded at once to decide upon a scheme for its 
proper use. It was determined to continue the plan of monographs 
already begun, and the first in the new series, a treatise on the history of 
efforts to suppress the slave-trade in America, by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
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90 (A. M., 91, Ph. D., ’95), now professor in Wilberforce University, 
is passing rapidly through the press. of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Other numbers have been accepted from F. W. Dallinger, ’93, and Prof. 
J. B. Harding, of the University of Indiana, both formerly of the Grad- 
uate School. In common with all the other departments of the College, 
that of History has been actively interested in the efforts of the colleges 
to get into more just relations with the schools. It has very carefully 
considered the suggestions of the so-called “Committee of Ten,” and 
has just recommended a plan of admission requirements in substantial 
agreement with the spirit of that committee’s suggestions. The essen- 
tial point of this new plan is that any good piece of historical work done 
by any school and properly tested by the College shall be accepted in 
fulfilment of the requirement for admission in history. In adopting this 
principle, the Department was guided by the conviction that it could no 
longer undertake to say precisely what subjects in history were essential 
to the proper pursuance of college studies, but that the study of history 
in itself ought to be recognized as an effective means of education in the 
schools. It will, however, state as its judgment, that every candidate 
for admission to college ought to have studied the history of Greece and 
Rome. A distinct step has also been taken by the recommendation of 
an advanced requirement in history, to consist in either a much wider 
study of a new field, or the more detailed study of a field already pre- 
sented in the elementary requirement. The Department is represented 
abroad during the present year by Mr. James Sullivan, Jr., 94, A. M., 
95, Kirkland Fellow, who is pursuing a thorough course of study in 
Paris, chiefly at the Ecole des Chartes, in preparation for the profession 
of teaching. Since the old title of “‘ Department of History and Roman 
Law” no longer included the fields of activity of the Department, the 
caption “ Department of History and Government” has been adopted 


and confirmed by the Faculty. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY AND MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM. 

This new department of instruction was formed in the spring of 1895 
by taking the three courses in Mineralogy which had been placed under 
Chemistry (Chem. 2, 7, and 20 e) and the three courses in Petrography 
which had been under Geology (Geology 12, 23, and 28) and placing to- 
gether these connected and even overlapping subjects. At the same time 
the connection with chemistry and geology was recognized by making the 
chairmen of these departments members of the new department. This 
consolidation has also practical advantages in the economy of resources. 
Thus an excellent chemical laboratory for mineral and rock analysis has 
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been formed by combining the two partially equipped laboratories in the 
basement of the University Museum, and in the’same way a departmental 
library has been arranged on the first floor with the principal periodicals 
and separate works. — As regards the instruction in elementary mineral- 
ogy, a great deal of attention has been devoted to increasing the material 
for the students’ collection, and especially for teaching crystallography, 
that béte noire of most students of mineralogy, by acquiring good suites 
of natural crystals, which render the subject more attractive and bring 
home the reality of the forms studied. Large additions of material for 
reference and determination have been made, so that few laboratories 
place such excellent material in the hands of students. 

The great need lies in the lack of material for advanced crystallo- 
graphic or mineralogical research, such as good crystals for measurement 
on the goniometer and specimens of new minerals or unusual forms of 
old ones which are suitable for chemical or physical investigation. The 
formation of such a “ scientific collection” of minerals distinct from 
those intended for exhibition or elementary study is a slow and expen- 
sive process with which slight progress has been made. — The most im- 
portant change in the Mineralogical Museum has been the placing on 
exhibition of the valuable gem minerals given by Mr. James A. Garland 
of New York in 1892. For this purpose two special cases have been 
made and placed in the gallery of the Museum. The cases are of pol- 
ished oak, with heavy plate glass top and sides; one contains the Ham- 
lin collection of tourmalines, the other the single gem minerals not here- 
tofore exhibited, which include the 83-carat diamond crystal, the large 
aqua-marine and yellow beryl, the hiddenite crystal, the magnificent 
specimens of Australian precious opal, Mexican fire-opal and Hungarian 
milky opal, several valuable tourmaline crystals from Brazil, Siberia and 
the Hamlin collection, and the cut and mounted gems from the same 
collection. This case is lined with white velvet and the transparent 
specimens placed on sheets of thin erystal glass supported on glass 
stands in order to bring out the colors by transmitted light. — Dr. Charles 
Palache, a graduate of the University of California and a student of min- 
eralogy with Professor Groth of Munich, has been appointed assistant 
in the Mineralogical Museum for this year. 


John Eliot Wolff, ’79. 


THE PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT AND THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
The relations of the Physical Department to the preparatory schools 
are peculiar. Harvard College instituted an optional admission require- 
ment in Physics in 1876, and an absolute requirement in 1878. In the 
latter year was established also an “Advanced” optional requirement. 
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Harvard is still the only college in New England, and one of the very 
few in the United States, maintaining an admission requirement in 
Physics. Before 1887 no laboratory work in Physics was required of 
candidates. In that year the Advanced requirement became laboratory 
work, and the Elementary requirement became an option between a 
laboratory course and a purely text-book course, with a strong recom- 
mendation from the College in favor of the former. A full description 
of experiments for the Elementary laboratory course, prepared by the 
Physical Department, was published by the University in 1887, and 
has continued in use, without radical alteration, until now. 

The number of candidates offering the Elementary laboratory course 
was considerable from the start, and it has increased, until now it is, 
each year, about 70 per cent. of all. Teachers of Physics in schools 
largely contributory to Harvard have shown a great deal of energy and 
intelligence in following and improving upon the suggestions given them 
from the College, and the influence of the laboratory course of Physics 
thus established has been widely felt through the country. The pro- 
gramme of work in Physics, reeommended by the Physics and Chemis- 
try Conference, working under the “ Committee of Ten,” was based to a 
very large extent upon this Harvard course. Nevertheless, there has 
always been, and there continues to be, among some of the most compe- 
tent and energetic teachers, a feeling that they can do better work by 
allowing their own individuality more scope in the selection of experi- 
ments and methods, than has heretofore been encouraged by the Harvard 
examinations in Physics. <A like state of mind in regard to their own 
work is not unknown among teachers in other departments of the pre- 
paratory schools, and it is perhaps impossible to do away with it alto- 
gether in any department ; but evidently the College should be fully alive 
to it, and maintain no unnecessary restrictions. Several years ago the 
Physical Department added a number of experiments to its published list 
without increasing its requirement, thus affording a certain element of 
option which has been of great value. This option has now been widened 
by still further additions to the published list of eligible experiments, 
and it is proposed to provide in some cases more than one form of appa- 
ratus for the same exercise in the laboratory admission examination. 
Moreover, an association of leading teachers of Physics in the schools of 
this vicinity has been invited to make suggestions to this Department in 
regard to the substance and form of the experiments to be described in 
the revised and enlarged list. 

The Department has recently been considering the expediency of divid- 
ing the elementary work proposed for the schools into shorter exercises, 
in order to adapt it better to the ordinary recitation period, which is about 
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forty-five minutes long. It is believed that such a change would greatly 
facilitate the adoption of laboratory work in public schools. Everything 
considered, it seems doubtful whether the text-book alternative in Ele- 
mentary Physics should remain much longer in force. 

The number of candidates offering Advanced Physics has been small 
ever since this became a requirement of laboratory work. Very few 
schools were at first in condition to give their pupils this course, but the 
idea of a liberal provision for the teaching of Physics is gradually be- 
coming familiar, and the most progressive teachers are showing very 
plainly that they will not always be satisfied to confine themselves to the 
comparatively crude work of the lower course. The number of candi- 
dates offering Advanced Physics will no doubt increase from this time on, 
especially if an arrangement shall be made by which some more conven- 
ient subject than the present Mathematical Advanced subjects may be 
offered with Advanced Physics as a substitute for Elementary Greek. 

Edwin H. Hall. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
PEABODY MUSEUM. 


In the December (1894) number of the Graduates’ Magazine refer- 
ence was made to the uncertainty of the Peabody Museum Honduras 
Expedition for 1894-95. Through the interest of friends of the Museum 
and with the codperation of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, the amount of money required was finally secured, and 
the expedition, although belated, was sent to Copan under the charge of 
Mr. George Byron Gordon. Owing to the unsettled condition of the 
country, many and serious difficulties interfered with the prosecution of 
the work; but thanks to Mr. Gordon’s energy, the results he secured 
proved interesting and important, and considerable material was brought 
home. A report on the explorations in Honduras from the time of ob- 
taining the government edict in 1891 is now in preparation for publica- 
tion by the Museum. — The large and important Hemenway collection 
has been deposited in the Museum by the executors of the Mary Hemen- 
way estate, and the portion illustrating the life and customs of the Tusa- 
yan Indians is now on exhibition in the large upper hall. In accordance 
with the plans of the executors, this material was arranged by Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, ’75, who has made a most interesting and instructive exhibit of a 
collection which is without a rival. As much of the material was brought 
together under Dr. Fewkes’s personal direction, its arrangement by him 
has added to its importance. The Salado vailey and Zufi material, 
collected during the early years of the expedition under Mr. Cushing’s 
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personal direction, has also been received, but is not as yet placed on 
exhibition. — Dr. George J. Engelmann, of Boston, has recently given to 
the Museum the large collection made by himself about twenty years ago, 
chiefly illustrative of the archaeology of Missouri.— The Museum has 
received from the American Antiquarian Society many important archae- 
ological and ethnological specimens, among which may be mentioned the 
bow of a Massachusetts Indian. This bow was taken from an Indian in 
Sudbury in 1665, and is, so far as can be ascertained, the only authentic 
Massachusetts Indian bow now extant. — It may be of interest to state 
that the resources of the Peabody Museum have been drawn upon to fur- 
nish an authentic figure of an Indian for the new design for the Massa- 
chusetts State coat-of-arms. The proportions of the figure of a Massa- 
chusetts Indian were obtained from a perfect skeleton dug up during the 
exploration of an Indian burial-place at Winthrop. This is a skeleton of 
a full-grown man. An arrow-head still sticking in a lumbar vertebra 
indicates, in connection with the articles buried with him, that he was a 
warrior and was shot through the abdomen. The figure is based on this 
skeleton, and is found to agree exactly with the rules given by Topinard 
for the proportions of the human body. The method of wearing the 
hair was taken from historical records and from photographs of Indians 
closely allied to the Massachusetts tribe. The shirt, leggings, and mocca- 
sins were from specimens in the Museum, and agree with early descriptions 
of the dress of the Indians. The belt was copied from King Philip’s 
belt, which is now in the Museum. The beads were copied from those 
found with the skeleton at Winthrop; they are of shell and copper. 
The bow was drawn from the Massachusetts Indian bow mentioned 
above. The arrow was taken from arrows with stone points in the Mu- 
seum, and its length is that required for a bow of the size given. The 
position of the quiver is a disputed point, and I have had it omitted alto- 
gether in one drawing ; and in another have represented it under the left 
arm instead of over the left shoulder as on the present design. My rea- 
son for this is that we have several quivers in the Museum none of which 
can be worn so as to project over the shoulder ; neither can I find any 
good authority for wearing the quiver in that position. In the figure 
of the present coat-of-arms, the Indian holds his bow in the right hand ; 
in our figure it is placed in his left hand. There is in my opinion no 
reason for placing the bow in the right hand of a dignified warrior such 
as should be here represented ; and I can but regard it as an error of 
the artist, which was afterward incorporated in the official description 
of the seal of the Commonwealth. It is a significant fact that the 
earliest Massachusetts seal, although a very rude design, has the Indian 
represented as holding the bow in the left hand. The figure described 
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above was drawn by Mr. Willoughby under my direction, and it has been 
submitted to the Secretary of State, at whose request it was prepared. 
No claim is made for it as an artistic production, but simply as a 
model for proportions, dress, and paraphernalia, which should be strictly 
adhered to if it is redrawn by a figure artist and used as the design for 


the coat-of-arms of the State. 
F. W. Putnam. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Two announcements in regard to the Divinity School now appear for 
the first time in the Catalogue. Some years ago it was voted that no 
student should be admitted to be a candidate for the degree of D. B. 
who had not received the degree of A. B., unless he could satisfy the 
Faculty that his education had been equal to that of a graduate from 
any one of the best New England colleges. In point of fact, since that 
vote was passed no student has received the degree of D. B. who had 
not previously received that of A. B. —It is announced this year that 
the A. B., which is accepted as qualifying a student to become a candi- 
date for the D. B., must represent a course of study approved by the 
Faculty. This puts it in the power of the Faculty to reject, for instance, 
those applicants whose D. B. does not cover Latin and Greek. This 
will unquestionably be done, should the case arise; and in other respects, 
the Faculty has it now in its power to make the requirements as strict as 
it may judge expedient. — The other announcement made this year for 
the first time is to the effect that those students of the Divinity School 
who are graduates of Harvard College, and who have used, for their 
A. B., courses originally offered for Divinity students, may substitute for 
these an equal number of College courses, upon the approval of the Fac- 
ulty. This provision was made necessary by the obvious fact that so far 
as students had used Divinity School courses while in college, their range 
of election in the Divinity School was lessened. Indeed, it is at least 
conceivably possible that a student might take all the studies of the 
School before formally entering it. This is only an exaggerated illustra- 
tion of what has probably occurred to a small extent almost every year. 
To students thus situated, the provision referred to brings a much needed 
relief ; at the same time it solves a problem that might easily have be- 


come a difficult one. 
C. C. Everett, ¢ 59. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The matter of greatest interest at the Medical School, since the last 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine, has been the action of the Faculty 
in voting that: “In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission to the 
Medical School must present a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, or Medicine, from a recognized college or scientific school, with 
the exception of such persons, of suitable age and attainments, as may be 
admitted by a special vote of the Faculty in each case. All candidates, 
whether presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty 
that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) 
Chemistry and qualitative analysis sufficient to fit them to pursue the 
courses in Chemistry given at the Medical School.” This move was 
actively championed by President Eliot at the last meeting of the Har- 
vard Medical School Alumni Association (see September number, pp. 
57-59), and the final action of the Faculty was in response to this sug- 
gestion. The general feeling seems to be that the move is in the right 
direction ; that the personnel of the School will be improved, and that 
there can be no doubt that so large a number of college graduates will 
be attracted by the opportunity to associate with men of the broadest pos- 
sible education, that the numbers will be kept intact. Harvard is the 
first unendowed medical school to adopt such a course.— By another 
recent vote. the Faculty has done much to improve the standard of the 
School. From this time on, all “students who have passed no first-year 
examination will be dropped from the School.” That is to say, that the 
Medical School does not want, even for the next five years, men who 
have shown no fitness for a place on the School rolls, even though they 
may have been able to passthe entrance examination. — By the will of 
the late John Wilkins Carter, ’65, the School has come into the possession 
of a bronze replica of the Pompeian Seated Hermes. — The work in Sur- 
gery under the new four-years’ course has been much more systematized 
than was possible under the old three-years’ course. The department is 
under Dr. Warren, Professor of Surgery, and Dr. Porter, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery. In the second year a beginning is made by a series of 
recitations by Dr. Burrell at the City Hospital. A careful syllabus has 
been prepared of the subjects which are to be recited upon, and prepara- 
tion is made by the student from the American Text-Book of Surgery, 
and the value of the exercise is increased by the presence of patients illus- 
trating the subjects. Later, similar recitations are held by Dr. Cabot 
from Warren’s “Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics.” This exercise 
is held at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and the pathological con- 
ditions of the day’s work are illustrated from the clinical material of the 
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hospital. During the first half-year Dr. Scudder gives the class, in sec- 
tions, a demonstration course in surgical apparatus and bandaging, which 
includes instruction in the application of splints in cases of fracture and 
joint disease, and the preparation and arrangement of antiseptic dress- 
ings for wounds, and, finally, the directions for emergency work. This 
is supplemented, in the second half-year, by a course also given to small 
sections by Dr. Mixter, who demonstrates the use of various instruments 
used in surgery, explaining the reasons for peculiarities of form, etc., 
which are so apt to be puzzling to the beginner. Instruction in both the 
theory and practice of etherization is to be included in this course. In 
the third year, Dr. Warren continues his work and Dr. Porter begins his. 
The former gives a course of systematic lectures twice a week, the first 
part being surgical pathology and general conditions, and the second 
part being devoted to regional surgery. These are illustrated by speci- 
mens from the Museum, by the large collection of diagrams, both new 
and old, and by occasional lectures, where the introduction of the 
stereopticon makes almost a clinical demonstration. A third lecture is 
given at the Massachusetts Hospital, in which it is attempted to collect 
groups of cases and to demonstrate results of certain operations, such as 
resections or amputations, together with the various prosthetic apparatus 
devised for overcoming the deformity caused by the operation, and this 
exercise is continued by Dr. Cabot in the second half-year. At the bed- 
side, small sections of students are instructed by Dr. Scudder in careful 
study of fractures, each man being allowed to assist in reducing, setting, 
and applying splints in cases of recent fracture, thus supplementing the 
course of surgical apparatus of the second year. — In the department of 
Clinical Surgery the class are expected to attend, in sections of eight or 
ten men, the out-patient departments of the two hospitals, three weeks at 
each hospital, there to see cases and to act as assistants in the minor 
operations. Then there is the Clinical Lecture and the Clinical Confer- 
ence, where the men read reports of cases which they have worked up, 
and are questioned and criticised by their classmates, and the paper and 
criticisms finally reviewed by Dr. Porter. The old surgical visit at the 
Massachusetts Hospital is now divided into three sections, one going with 
each of the members of the staff, and the students are thus brought into 
much closer relation with the patients, and have a chance to see and 
appreciate much of the modern surgical therapeutics. The fourth year 
is entirely under the charge of Dr. Porter. The clinical lecture is con- 
tinued and there is an exercise in clinical diagnosis, where the students 
have a chance to come face to face with surgical disease, and thus be 
made to appreciate the difficulties of surgical diagnosis. In the evenings 
small sections are detailed to visit the accident rooms of the hospital, so 
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that they may see the method of dealing with fresh wounds, fractures, 
and other emergencies. At the School, Dr. Porter gives his course in 
operative surgery. This course is then repeated by the students in 
groups of four upon the cadaver, under the immediate supervision of 
Dr. Porter, who is assisted by Drs. Monks, Mixter, Conant, Scudder, 
and C. A. Porter. The idea of the Department will be seen to be, to 
have each particular student see and handle for himself all the ordinary 
surgical conditions, and know about the various instruments, and forms 
of apparatus, and surgical dressings, that are necessary for their proper 
treatment. 


A. K. Stone, ’83. 


PLAN FOR A UNIVERSITY CLUB AT HARVARD. 


During the summer and early autumn the discussion of Harvard’s 
social needs became so general that it was deemed expedient to take 
some action onit. Accordingly, the following circular was sent out to 
Harvard men in and near Boston : — 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 26, 1895. 

DeAR Sir, — So considerable a number of Harvard graduates have 
expressed an interest in the project of organizing at Harvard a large 
and comprehensive club, which shall do for Harvard what the Unions at 
Oxford and Cambridge have done for those universities, that an informal 
meeting to discuss this matter will be held at the University Club, 270 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Dec. 3, at 8 Pp. mM. The rapid 
growth of Harvard, and its transformation from a college into a uni- 
versity, have been accompanied by the formation of many small socie- 
ties, in spite of which the majority of students have no social affiliations, 
and there is a general feeling of social disintegration. A Union founded 
on broad and hospitable lines, which should serve to unite the various 
athletic, intellectual, and social interests of the students, and should 
afford a meeting place for graduates who visit Cambridge, would prove 
of great benefit to the University. 

You are cordially invited to attend the meeting to consider what 
steps, if any, shall be taken. 


Cuartes F. ApAms. Wm. A. BAncrort. 
Wm. E. Russet. Aveustus HEMENWAY. 
Caries C. JACKSON. H. L. Hieerson. 
WitiiAM LAWRENCE. C. P. Curtis, JR. 


Wn. R. THAYER. 


At the meeting, which was well attended, Henry Parkman, ’70, was 
appointed chairman, and Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, secretary. After the 
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chairman had called on Mr. Thayer for a fuller statement of the pur- 
poses of the meeting than was contained in the call, there followed a 
general discussion, lasting two hours. Among those who took part in it 
were President Eliot, ’53; Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71; Charles Francis 
Adams, ’56; G. C. Lee, 95; H. E. Warner, ’82; Prof. I. N. Hollis, of 
the Scientific School; T. C. Thacher, ’82; W. H. Wade, ’81; Prof. A. 
B. Hart, 80; and Dr. W. L. Richardson, 64, Dean of the Medical 
School. Finally, on motion of C. F. Adams, ’56, it was voted that the 
chair appoint a committee of five to investigate the matter and report 
at another meeting. The chair appointed C. F. Adams, ’56, Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81, H. E. Warner, ’82, T. C. Thacher, ’82, and Wm. Endicott, 
3d, ’87. 

On Jan. 13, 1896, an adjourned meeting was held at the University 
Club, Boston. C. F. Adams, 56, presided, and the secretary presented 
the following : — 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE. 

At a meeting of Harvard men in Boston, on Dee. 3, 1895, the under- 
signed were appointed to report on the need and desirability of establish- 
ing a large University Club for students and graduates at Harvard. 
Your Committee report as follows : — 

Owing to the great success of Harvard as the leading American Uni- 
versity, her growth has outstripped all expectation. Ten years ago she 
had 1,662 students; this year she has 3,600, of whom 2,897 are registered 
in the departments in Cambridge. As the College population is renewed 
every three years, the pouring in of nearly 1,000 new-comers a year 
would, of itself, make social relations difficult; but not mere numbers 
explain the present social disintegration. The Elective System has 
broken up Class feeling, and the development of the Professional Schools 
has rapidly crowded on the supremacy of the College proper. Thus the 
Academic Department, which was not long ago preéminent in numbers, 
has now a minority of the students in the University; and of the stu- 
dents in Cambridge, it has only about sixty per cent. There are regis- 
tered in Cambridge this year — 








Undergraduates, Academic Department . ‘ > . - 1,611 
Special Students, me Ae i .  * . : : 160 
Law School . ‘ : ‘ 8 . ° ° ° . - 465 
Scientific School : . : : ; ; ;: ‘ ; 340 
Graduate School . “ 5 . - . ° . ‘ . 269 
Divinity School . : ‘ ° . . ‘ ° . 41 


Nearly 250 of these students do not reside in Cambridge, but are day 
scholars, coming from places as remote as Danvers and Abington ; 1,200 
occupy College dormitories ; 1,400 live in private halls and lodging-houses, 
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often distant from half a mile to a mile and a half from the College Yard. 
The decentralizing effect of such a scattered residence on intimacy is 
apparent. Numbers also inevitably prevent meal-time at Memorial 
Hall from being an agreeable occasion for social intercourse. As 1,150 
men dine in the Hall, and there are seats for but 750, those who come 
first have to hurry to give place to those who are hungrily waiting; an 
arrangement as little conducive as a city lunch counter to sociability, 
good manners, or digestion. 

On examination, your Committee find that among the students them- 
selves there has been no increase in facilities for social intercourse at all 
proportionate to the growth in population. The two largest societies, 
the Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta, have together a membership of about 
125 from each Class. Besides these, there are half a dozen small clubs, 
which take in from 8 to 12 from a Class, and the Sophomore “ Dickey,” 
with its outer shell, the Institute of 1770. Since all the members of 
these clubs and societies are practically included, by their Senior Year, 
in the Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta, it follows that at any one time less 
than 300 men (10 per cent.) have social affiliations. Moreover, the exist- 
ing societies take no account of the men in the Professional Schools and 
Freshman Class, so that only 1,150 out of 2,900 students in Cambridge 
may be considered as socially eligible, and of these less than 300 — about 
25 per cent. — are actually served by the existing organizations. 

Outside of these societies there is no recognized meeting-place for 
social intercourse, beyond two public billiard saloons and a sandwich 
counter, where some students congregate. In fact, the students do not 
meet; and the result is what may be expected. Unless a fellow comes 
from a large preparatory school, or has special advantages, he may never 
enjoy that good-fellowship which is one of the most important formative 
influences, as it is one of the dearest memories, of college life. Class 
feeling, as we have stated, is obsolete, — inevitably destroyed by the Elec- 
tive System: two classmates, whose names fall together alphabetically, 
may sit side by side at their entrance examinations, and never meet after- 
ward in their four-years’ course. Will College feeling — will devotion 
to Harvard — go too ? 

In order to get at the views of the students themselves, your Commit- 
tee asked, through the Harvard Crimson, for a frank expression of 
opinion. It also had books placed at convenient points to be signed by 
such students as needed and would join a University Club. In less than 
four days 1,010 men signed. The signatures represent every Class, 
School, and set in Cambridge, popular leaders and “society men” being 
proportionately as numerous as non-society men, and the contingent of 
those who live most economically being notably large. Thus, 144 of the 
350 who board at the Foxcroft signed the book there. 
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Besides a considerable number of letters, the Committee was fortunate 
in getting about 350 daily themes on the topic of the University Club. 
Here again the evidence is representative of all sections of the Univer. 
sity, and gives the best insight into the social condition at Harvard, as 
reported by the students themselves. The prevailing sentiments are dis- 
content with the present situation, and a desire to have a remedy applied. 
The students complain of isolation: of the lack of esprit de corps ; of 
“ Harvard indifference,” which they attribute to the crowded population, 
socially unorganized ; of the lack of personal acquaintance with their 
instructors and governing officers, because there is no opportunity for 
informal contact outside the class-room. Many of the writers illustrate 
the situation by reference to the lack of interest in the athletic teams ; 
the students do not know — they have no special chance of knowing — 
their athletic representatives, and so they are about as much interested 
in a Harvard team’s victory, as the average citizen of Boston is in that 
of the Boston Baseball Club. One writer says that though he attended 
ten football games last autumn, he knew by sight only three members of 
the Eleven. 

Among the replies there is a small percentage of objections, which 
fall into two classes. 1. A very few men announce frankly that they 
are unsocial, or are content with the present system. 2. Others believe 
that the social situation is so bad that nothing can help it: the latter 
reason, it may be observed, offers an unanswerable argument to the 
advocates of the University Club. 

Your Committee have also heard from many graduates, nearly all of 
whom approve of the scheme: first, because it should be of benefit to the 
students ; next, because the graduates themselves, when they happen to 
be in Cambridge, will be benefited; and, thirdly, because they believe 
that every tie which unites graduates and undergraduates also strengthens 
Harvard. A few have been heard from who, while admitting that if it 
could succeed the plan would be excellent, doubt whether it be feasible. 

Your Committee have naturally inquired into the social system in 
other universities, in order to see how far we can be guided by their 
experience. At the University of Michigan, which ranks next to Har- 
vard in numbers, nothing has been done; but we are informed that Class 
and College spirit are weak, and that the want of both is seriously felt. 
Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania can give us no help, 
because their conditions differ too widely from ours. Yale, however, 
which has 1,150 fewer students than Harvard, has already a University 
Club which, although not nearly so comprehensive as that required here, 
still recognizes the need of wider bonds. In spite of high fees ($15 
entrance, $30 annual dues), this University Club embraces about twenty 
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per cent. of the Seniors and Juniors of the Academic Department, and 
of the Scientific School Seniors— who alone are eligible. We learn, 
further, that the secret societies and fraternities, which have always 
dominated social life at Yale, own about $300,000 worth of buildings 
and land. It is doubtful whether the property of the Harvard social 
organizations represents more than $125,000. 

When we turn to the British universities, we get facts which may be 
of great use to us: for in Oxford and Cambridge the problem of sudden 
growth and the sudden extension of the Elective System have not had 
to be met. The rate of growth there being slow, the social organism 
has easily adapted itself to gradual changes. For 80 years Oxford and 
Cambridge have each had a Union, originally founded as a debating 
society, and in time expanding into a club, with a meeting hall, reading, 
writing, smoking, and lunch rooms, and a library. Nineteen twentieths 
of the graduates of Harvard who revisit Cambridge have to wait in a car 
station or a tobacco shop: Oxford and Cambridge men, on the contrary, 
find a welcome in their respective Unions. Cambridge last year had 
2,895 students, of whom more than half (1,465) belonged to the Union 
—and that in spite of the fact that the dues are about $18 a year. At 
Oxford during the first fortnight of this autumn’s term 350 new members 
joined the Union. The Cambridge Union’s building is inventoried at 
£18,000. Similar Unions flourish at Durham College, at Edinburgh 
University, and at Trinity College, Dublin. In view of the fact that 
English University students have very strong social bonds in their college 
residential system, the support which over fifty per cent. of these give 
to their Unions, where they enjoy University acquaintanceship, is very 
significant. 

In brief, therefore, your Committee find (1) that the sudden, enor- 
mous growth of Harvard has resulted in social conditions which a large 
number of the students pronounce unsatisfactory now, and which threaten 
in a short time to destroy College spirit ; (2) that thirty-five per cent. of 
the students declare themselves ready to join a University Club; (3) 
that the experience of the English Universities, where social organization 
has adapted itself to a more gradual increase in numbers, proves com- 
pletely the feasibility of such an institution; (4) that our graduates, so 
far as heard from, almost unanimously favor the project. 

Your Committee, being further requested to make suggestions, recom- 
mend that steps be immediately taken to lay before the alumni the need 
of a large University Club, and to solicit subscriptions therefor. There 
should be a handsome building, in a central situation; it must be large 
enough at the outset to accommodate 1,000 members; it must be begun 
without delay, because if the rapid increase in numbers continues 
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unabated there will be 7,000 students in Cambridge ten years hence. It 
must, first of all, furnish its members with certain definite conveniences 
at the lowest possible cost; doing this, its influence as a social unifier 
will be exerted spontaneously in the only healthy way. There are hun- 
dreds of students now at Harvard who care nothing for small and exclu- 
sive societies, but who would support a club which gave them reading 
and writing and billiard rooms, a library and a restaurant; there are 
hundreds more who would prize the opportunities for good-fellowship 
which such a club would offer. Such an establishment would be the 
centre of the social life of the students; it would be a convenience to 
graduates, who would doubtless revisit Harvard more often if they were 
sure of a pleasant shelter; it would enable students to meet older men, 
or to put up and entertain guests, or to receive distinguished strangers, 
(like Irving, or Jefferson, or the English Team), whom they had invited 
to Cambridge; it would be an informal rendezvous for students and 
those instructors who are most deeply interested in them: in short, it 
would be worthy of the great University which Harvard has now become. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory conditions described above, a considerable 
minority of students already depart from Harvard without feeling any 
attachment for the institution; if no remedy is found, this minority will 
soon grow into a majority. We believe that the extinction of College 
spirit will mean both for the individual students and the University a 
loss which no mere gain in numbers nor improvement in education can 
compensate. That a University Club would help to counteract this ten- 
dency cannot be doubted, and it should be supported by all Harvard 


men who wish to see Harvard inspire in her students more affection than | 


a clerk feels for the business college where he learns bookkeeping. 
CHARLES FRANcIS ADAMS, 
Wma. Roscor THAYER, 
Henry E. WARNER, 
Tuomas C. THACHER, 
Witu1Am Enpicort, 3p. 


In the discussion which followed, views were expressed by H. L. 
Higginson, ’55, C. F. Adams, ’56, Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, Ex- 
Gov. Wm. E. Russell, 77, Speaker G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, F. W. Thayer, 
°78, T. C. Thacher, ’82, H. E. Warner, 82, W. H. Coolidge, ’81, R. W. 
Emmons, 2d, 95, G. C. Adams, ’86, R. H. Stevenson, ’97, J. H. Perkins, 
98, Malcolm Donald, ’99, and J. D. Greene, 96. On motion of W. E. 
Russell, 77, with an amendment by H. E. Warner, it was voted that the 
chair appoint a committee of ten, with power to increase its number, and 
to take whatever further action it may approve towards soliciting sub- 
scriptions and securing plans for a building. 
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The new Committee of Ten, with whom the project now rests, consists 
of C. F. Adams, ’56, chairman; H. L. Higginson, ’55; G. C. Crocker, 
64; J. B. Ames, 68; Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, secretary ; H. E. Warner, 
82; T. C. Thacher, ’82; Wm. Endicott, 3d, ’87; T. N. Perkins, ’91 ; 
and J. D. Greene, 96. This Committee voted, at its first meeting, to 
send copies of the above Report to the Presidents of Harvard Clubs 
throughout the country, with a request that they.distribute it, and bring 
the matter to the attention of the alumni, either at a dinner or meeting, 
as soon as possible. The Committee hopes that by March 1 it will thus 
have been able to hear from a large number of graduates, who by advice 


or suggestion may help it in its work. 
Wm. Roscoe Thayer, ’81, Sec. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1896. 


In addition to the courses which are already made known, the circular 
of the Summer School for 1896, which has just been issued, contains the 
announcement of additional instruction in the departments of ancient 
languages and the fine arts. One of these is a six-weeks’ course in 
Latin for teachers by Mr. C. P. Parker; the other in the Principles and 
History of the Fine Arts, by Mr. Richard Norton. The special aim 
of Mr. Parker’s work will be to give teachers and those intending to be 
teachers of Latin, a training in the methods which should be followed. 
It may, however, afford other persons an opportunity to extend their 
knowledge of the language. ‘Those only who have some elementary 
knowledge of the subject can be admitted to the class. If it appears 
that this instruction meets a sufficient need, the committee hopes in 1897 
to offer similar work in Greek. — The course in the Principles and His- 
tory of the Fine Arts will consist of lectures and illustrations. This 
year the instruction will be especially devoted to Greek Art; while the 
class will be under the charge of Mr. Richard Norton and the greater 
part of the instruction will be given by him, Prof. C. E. Norton will 
give certain of the lectures. This course, also, is essayed in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to persons who may intend to teach the Fine 
Arts ; it is, however, expected that the class will be resorted to by others 
who do not intend to teach. — In revising the list of courses, the commit- 
tee has been guided by the opinion, which now rests upon a broad foun- 
dation of experience, that the work of the Harvard Summer School 
should be devoted to the interests of teachers. Certain courses which 
were given last year, but which did not appear to serve that end, have 
been omitted from the list, while those above noted are to be essayed. 

N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Preparations for Spring. 


The baseball team was left last 
spring in an unorganized condition, 
and it became necessary this fall en- 
tirely to reorganize the sport. A 
number of graduates, prominent in 
baseball, were called together, and in 
pursuance of their advice James Dean, 
97, was chosen captain, and F. W. 
Thayer, ’78, and L. A. Frothingham, 
’93, were appointed an advisory com- 
mittee. A call for candidates has re- 
sulted in the appearance of an unusu- 
ally large number, and the prospect 
for a good nine is bright. Mr. Thomas 
H. Bond has been engaged to teach 
the principles of baseball to all stu- 
dents who care to learn. He is not a 
professional coach for the ’Varsity 
team, but occupies a similar position 
to that of Mr. Lathrop in another 
branch of sport. It has been decided 
to form a College nine to play through 
the season, with a separate manager 
and schedule from the ’Varsity. The 
*Varsity will play against Princeton 
at Cambridge on May 30 and June 18. 

At the close of the football season 
Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, was 
chosen captain, and Mr. Lorin F. De- 
land coach for next year. The ac- 
counts of the Graduate Treasurer 
show a large reduction in the expenses 
of the team during the past season. 

A race has been arranged for the 
crew, with Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbia. The details have not 
yet been made public. 

J. H. BEALE, JR., ’82. 











Athletic Expenses; 1894-95. 
Receipts. 
Football Association.......... — 
Baseball Club 
Boat Club 1228. 
Athletic Association 246. 
Lawn Tennis Club 725.35 
Freshman Football 58. ¢ 
Freshman Baseball..........--...+ 835.65 
Freshman Crew (including loan on 
bond of $760.80)..........eseee 3,149.24 
Interest, C60.....-ccccscscccccvecs 133.63 
REN no issu ¥askeaeosmsscseanes 295.00 
$61,146.25 
Expenses. 
Football Association..........++.. $15,167.11 
Baseball Association......+.....++ 7,958.62 
Boat Club.... 
Athletic Association..........+..+ 3,286.89 
Lawn Tennis Club..........+-++++ 2,211.21 
Freshman Football...........++++ 1,144.09 
Freshman Baseball. ..........++++ 855.16 
Freshman Crew... ....+200-.seeees 3,149.24 
Carey and Locker Buildings ...... 1,281.82 
Hauipinont......5..sccccsescvcene 2,715.78 
EEXPOMAO. oc csvsccecccccscssccssoce 3,996.20 
51,947.09 
Old debts (1893-94.)..........-+05 8,401.72 


Balance surplus...........+e++ 797.44 
$61,146.25 
Fred W. Moore, ’93. 


I2Rotes. 


A game with the Boston Athletic 
Association, Nov. 13, in which both 
elevens failed to score, and the annual 
game with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov. 23, in which Harvard was 
beaten, 17 to 14, closed the football 
season. 

The Freshman eleven defeated the 
University of Pennsylvania Freshmen 
at Philadelphia, Nov. 16, by a score 
of 12 to4. The teams were :— 
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HARVARD, '99. PENNSYLVANIA, ’99, 


Richardson, I. @.....++++ cecccccroce r. €., Hedges 
Holden, 1. t.....+++++++ oceecccees r. t., De Silver 

ise cians siowecnae r. g., Whelen 
Fairbanks, C......--+eseeessreeeeeee c., Andrews 
Jaffray, Te Qe seeeee seer eeeeeeeeee -l. g., Stearns 
Haughton, Fr. tee... esse cece eeee eens 1. t., Horner 
Cochrane, Fr. €..+ + eeeeeeee eee eeee l. e., Oglesby 
Farley, q. D.-..+-+sseeeeeseeeeees q. b., Harrison 
Dayton, 1. h. b.-..--+++ r. h. b., Johnson, Abrams 
Adams, r. h. b....-.... ec 1. h. b., Fortescue 
Dibblee, f. b....-+-sscesececceeeees f. b., Morice 


— Candidates for the ’Varsity crew 
were called out by the following no- 
tice :— 


The undersigned, having heard that there is an 
impression prevalent among the students of Har- 
vard University that, in order to make the ’Var- 
sity or class crews, it is necessary to be a member 
of some prominent society or club, or to come 
from Boston or vicinity, wish emphatically to 
contradict such reports or impressions, and now 
to assure all fellows who wish to row that they 
will be given a full and fair trial, whether or not 
they are society or club men, and irrespective of 
where they come from. 

Every one who is able is hereby heartily re- 
quested to report to the captain at the Cary 
building on Jan. 4, 1896, at 4 P. m. 

Joun R. Butvarp, Captain. 
R. C. Watson, Coach. 


Practice at the rowing machines in 
the Carey Building began immediately 
and continued throughout January. 
Mr. Watsor and Capt. Bullard then 
decided to return to the old plan 
of rowing in the tank. On Jan. 17, 
the number of candidates was reduced 
to sixteen men, who rowed in the fol- 
lowing order : — 


FIRST. SECOND. 
Hollister........ WEE esc ance vcsneaae Stillman 
Jennings........... F incvavkdnseateaa A. Brewer 
PTR ovens vcs cas Govicinwemcnaneenisires Wheeler 
I os ais:a sine eee Dicucvanie ends womee Chapman 
Stevenson.......... Dinas cuctte sivsaaaxwune Ames 
Seer rt Moulton 
OMAR cscs savas Dinseasccvesaucacanets Hayes 
Goodrich......... BOW ows ccneskucewvewaanes Hall 


— Ninety-four men answered the call 
for candidates for the Freshman crew. 
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By February they were reduced to two 
crews, Viz. : — 


FIRST. SECOND. 
Boardman, 161....Stroke........... Sampson, 150 
Mills, 185.....6ccc0c0s- Vcdovccoscncnee Farley, 152 
Thomson, 174........ Cicncnassnces Coleman, 175 
Perkins, 164......... Davcccesanc Schlesinger, 156 
Whitbeck, 164........ Bitacieetoors Beckwith, 176 
Marvin, 151.......... Din weneseex aver Simons, 153 
McDuffie, 160........ Binsccoevcisd Coonley, 162 
Dibblee, 148....... BOW ic occccsccsaea Davis, 170 


— In response to a call for candidates 
for the Mott Haven, 150 men met in 
Upper Massachusetts Hall, Jan. 8. 
Capt. Brewer, Mr. Lathrop, and G. 
B. Morison, ’83, addressed the meet- 
ing and outlined the work of the year. 
Training began immediately in the 
Gymnasium and on the board track. 
At the end of January, 230 men were 
at work, of whom 37 were on the team 
last year and 11 won points in the 
Dual League or Mott Haven games. 
The latter were Captain Bremer, ’96, 
who won the low hurdles in Cambridge 
and New York; E. Hollister, ’97, 
who won the half mile in both places ; 
W. H. Vincent, ’98, who won the 
quarter mile at New York, and took 
second place in the half mile and third 
in the quarter at Cambridge ; C. J. 
Paine, ’97, who last year broke the 
dual league record of 6 ft. § in. in the 
high jump, and won third place at 
New York; A. Stickney, ’97, winner 
of second place in the broad jump at 
Cambridge and New York; L. W. 
Redpath, ’98, winner of second place 
in both sprints in the dual games ; 
M. G. Gonterman, °96, winner of 
third place in the 100 yards at Cam- 
bridge ; W. W. Hoyt, 98, who won 
first prize in the pole vault in the Yale 
games and second at New York; N. 
B. Marshall, L. S., winner of sec- 
ond place in the quarter mile at Cam- 
bridge ; W. R. Mansfield, 98, winner 
of third place in the quarter mile at 
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New York; J. D. Phillips, 97, who 
won third place in the walk at Cam- 
bridge and K. K. Kubli, L. S., winner 
of third place in the shot put in the 
Yale games.— The growing interest 
in ice polo, this year, led to the for- 
mation of a ’Varsity Ice Polo Team 
and a Dual League with Brown Uni- 
versity. Brown won the first game of 
the series, at Providence, Jan. 29, by a 





score of five goals to one. The teams 
follow: — 

HARVARD. BROWN. 
F. J. Goodridge, ’98, r. (Capt.)....-.+0++ r., Hale 
T. H. Clarkson, ’99, r....--+++eseees r., Matteson 
E. Stevens, 98, C......eecscecccceecees c., Hunt 
E. F. Clark, 97, h. bD. .cccccesseevece h. b., Jones 
C. E. Baldwin, '99, g......eccccecves g-, Watson 


— The Fencing Club has begun an 
active season. H. Bowker, ’98, won 
the annual Fall Handicap Tourna- 
ment for members of the club not on 
the team. Professor Rondelle and J 
P. Parker, ’96, gave an interesting 
exhibition, Dec. 13, at the opening of 
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the Providence Athletic Club. On 
Dec. 27, a team composed of J. P. 
Parker, 96, J. E. Hoffman, 796, and 
A. G. Thacher, ’97, represented Har- 
vard at an invitation tournament of 
the Racquet and Tennis Club of New 
York. Harvard won from the Twelfth 
Regimental team, but was defeated in 
the finals by the Fencers’ Club. — The 
Cycling Association held its annual 
ten-mile road race, Nov. 6. F.S. El- 
liot, L. S., won from scratch in 29m. 
42} s., thus lowering the Harvard rec- 
ord for the course 1m. 574s., A. E. 
Dacy, L. S., won the five-mile handi- 
cap road race held Nov. 22. C. H. 
Williams, ’98, was second and F. B. 
Carter, ’98, third. F. S. Elliot won 
the first time prize, covering the course 
in 13 m. 453 s., H. H. Richards, 98, 
second, W. E. Putnam, ’96, third. — 
Between the halves of the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania football game, Nov. 23, 
the Newton Athletic Association de- 
feated a picked Harvard team in a 
game of pushball. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ATLANTA, 


Last spring, at the suggestion of 
some of the Harvard graduates living 
in the South, President Eliot decided 
to send an exhibit from Harvard to the 
Exposition at Atlanta. Each depart- 
ment of the University was represented 
by photographs, maps, charts, and dia- 
grams, showing the growth and pres- 
ent standing in number of students, 
endowment, equipment, etc. The 
Law School display was especially 
good, comprising two hundred and 


fifty volumes, the work of past and 
present instructors in the School. A 
few of the Blaschka glass models of 
flowers were on exhibition, and at- 
tracted much attention. There were 
also on exhibition photographs of men 
at work in various departments ; 
photographs of athletes, and of Dr. Sar- 
gent’s typical statues of the American 
student, male and female, illustrating 
physical development ; charts show- 
ing the transmission of education in 
families ; a chart showing the com- 
parative acreage of the Exposition 
grounds and the land occupied by the 
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University, and another showing the 
comparative floor spaces of the Exposi- 
tion buildings and the Harvard build- 
ings. The Harvard Southern Club was 
represented by its shingle and the 
club photographs taken since its or- 
ganization. ‘The various painphlets 
published by the University were dis- 
tributed to visitors. 

Early in November, President Eliot 
visited Atlanta. Inspired by his pres- 
ence and the interest manifested in 
the Harvard exhibit, the Harvard men 
of Atlanta organized a club on the 
evening of November 11, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-two. The officers 
are: H. M. Atkinson, [’84], president ; 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, vice-presi- 
dent; and S. N. Evins, L. S., 93, 
secretary and treasurer. The mem- 
bership includes men from classes 
from 1851 to 1895. If the club can 
make so good a showing as this for a 
beginning, we may confidently expect 
that it will be highly successful. 

A dinner was given to President 
Eliot at the Hotel Aragon on the 
evening of November 12, at which, 
besides President Eliot, the following 
nineteen men, most of them residing 
in Atlanta, were present: W. L. 
Jones, s 51; J. H. Clarke, 67; G. L. 
Cheney, ’78; T. P. Ivy, ’81; H. A. 
Andrews, ’83 ; H. M. Atkinson, [’84] ; 
C. C. McGehee, ’89 ; F. G. Caffey, ’91 ; 
R. P. Maddox, [’91] ; Campbell King, 
[’92]; L. R. Brooks, L. S.,’94; M.L. 
Case, L. S.,’93 ; S. N. Evins, 1 93; T. 
H. Soren, 93; H. H. Lewis, [’94] ; 
F. P. Thompson, ’95; Mr. Stone, of 
Chicago ; Mr. Plummer, of New Bed- 
ford ; and Mr. Perrin of Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Atkinson was toast-master. 
President Eliot discussed the objec- 
tions he had heard raised to South- 
ern men’s going to Harvard. At the 
special request of the men, he also 
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had something to say about athletics. 
Dr. Jones, now a professor in the 
University of Georgia, who has not 
visited Cambridge and has seen only 
two of his classmates since graduation 
in 1851, gave some entertaining rem- 
iniscences of his college days. Prof. 
Clarke, who had charge of the govern- 
ment exhibit at the Exposition, Mr. 
Stone, and Dr. Cheney made interest- 
ing speeches. ‘There was much enthu- 
siasm, and the club’s first dinner was 
a great success. 

Atlanta has followed the examples 
of New Orleans and Louisville in 
organizing a Harvard club. There 
are comparatively few Harvard men 
in the South, butit is to be hoped that 
other clubs will be formed. One is 
in contemplation at Montgomery, Ala., 
now. Good results are sure to follow 
the organization of this club and the 
display of Harvard’s great advantages 
at Atlanta. 

Francis G. Caffey, ’91. 


CHICAGO, 

The annual business meeting of the 
Club was held at the University Club 
on the evening of Nov. 20, 1895, 
President Robert T. Lincoln, ’64, in 
the chair. About sixty men were 
present. The following were elected 
officers of the Club for the year 
1895-96: Pres., R. T. Lincoln, 64; 
1st vice-pres., J. H. Wigmore, ’83; 
2d vice-pres., H. Ives Cobb, [80]; 
3d vice-pres., Russell Whitman, ’82 ; 
sec. and treas., Wm. C. Boyden, ’86 ; 
exec. com., Charles H. Baldwin, ’88, 
Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, Russell Tyson, 
90. The Club voted to give its post- 
graduate scholarship at Harvard for 
the academic year 1895-96 to Mr. 
John A. Walz, who held the same for 
the preceding year. It was also 
voted to maintain a post-graduate 
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scholarship for the year 1896-97, and 
the same committee, composed of 
William Eliot Furness, 60, James B. 
Galloway, ’70, and Frank H. Sellers, 
s’87, who have efficiently managed this 
matter for the Club in the past, were 
continued in charge of the same. 
Considerable discussion was had upon 
the resolution committing the Club to 
the extension of the suffrage for the 
Board of Overseers to the members 
of the Professional Schools. It was 
finally decided to postpone action for 
one year, and the President appointed 
as a Committee to investigate the 
subject, prepare a circular thereon 
and send a copy of the same to each 
member of the Club, the following : 
Moses J. Wentworth, ’68, Merritt 
Starr, ’81, and G. A. Carpenter, ’88. 
After the business meeting the Club 
adjourned to buffet luncheon and 
ended the evening, after college fash- 
ion, about the piano. 
Wm. C. Boyden, ’86, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 

The Cleveland Harvard Club gave 
an enthusiastic ‘‘smoker,” Dec. 14, 
1895, at The Stillman. This informal 
meeting showed a marked change in 
the spirit of Cleveland Harvard men 
from a condition of apathy to one of 
interest. There were present: J. H. 
Hoyt, L.S.,’77 ; C. F. Mayberry, ’81 ; 
H. C. Bourne, 87; M. H. Solloway, 
L. S.,’87; M. W. Croll, [’94] ; 0. S. 
Southworth, L. S.; C. E. Gowen, [’78] ; 
T. T. Seelye, ’88; F. C. Bosworth, 
89 ; A. V. Riddle, [’92] ; W. D. Flagg, 
[’94] ; C. H. Pennington, L.S., ’88 ; M. 
S. Greenough, 68 ; C. A. Mitchell, ’81; 
M. E. Wagar, ’81; H. B. Chapman, 
L. S.,’90; M. F. Riddle, [92]; F. J. 
Conger, ’93 ; C. F. Hoover, 87 ; J. A. 
Ford, L. S.,’94 ; Paul Howland, L. S., 
90; H. A. Bathrick, ’95; Morris 
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Black, 91. The annual dinner of the 
Club will take place some time during 
the winter. 

Morris Black, ’91, See. 


INDIANA. 

The late Secretary of the Indiana 
Harvard Club, Theodore L. Sewall, 
74, died Dec. 23, 1895. At a meet- 
ing of the Club, Dec. 24, the under- 
signed was appointed secretary’ to 
succeed him.— The President of the 
Club, Dr. E. F. Hodges, is recovering 
from a severe accident to one of his 
eyes. — The fact that the Indiana Har- 
vard Club has no club-house or regu- 
lar place of meeting has interfered 
very considerably with its usefulness. 
There is now a movement on foot in 
Indianapolis to organize a University 
Club, which will have a suitable club, 
house and in which, I hope, the Indiana 
Harvard Club will at last find a home. 
The Club is composed of men seat- 
tered throughout all parts of the 
State, men of various ages and inter- 
ests. Up to this time, nothing but 
the visit of President Eliot or the 
Glee Club has been sufficient to bring 
them together. If the movement for 
the University Club is successful, I 
hope that it will enable us to have at 
least an annual reunion and banquet. 

George E. Hume, 93, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held in Baltimore, Feb. 6, at the Hotel 
Rennert, the president, Mr. Leigh 
Bonsal, ’84, presiding. We were par- 
ticularly fortunate in having as our 
guest President Eliot, whose enter- 
taining address was listened to with 
great attention by all present. Profs. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62, and M. H. Morgan, 
’81, were also present, and the former, 
in his usual genial manner, told us 
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about the growth of the Lawrence 


Scientific School and the Summer 
School ; while the latter, by a charm- 
ing song, brought to our minds all the 
pleasant memories connected with the 
Glee Club. Messrs. George P. Up- 
shur, John P. Poe, Prof. Ira Remsen, 
and Mr. Edgar H. Gans, representing 
respectively Yale, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, and the University of Mary- 
land, spoke most interestingly, while 
of our own members, Dr. C. C. Bom- 
baugh, ’50, read a witty poem, and 
Messrs. H. L. Bond, ’80, Dr. Stephen 
King, M. S., and J. M. Cushing, 55, 
made short addresses. There were 
about fifty present. 
H. Ivah Thomsen, ’81, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The Harvard Club of Milwaukee 
enjoyed one of the pleasantest of its 
annual dinners at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Dec. 28, 1895. The an- 
nual business meeting preceded the 
dinner, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : Pres., the 
Rey. Charles Stanley Lester; vice pres., 
W.K. Flint, ’91; sec. and treas., E. 
W. Frost, ’84; executive com., E. S. 
Mack, ’91, and Walter Cary, ’93. The 
dinner was marked by a_ pleasant 
innovation which ought to become a 
permanent rule. Prominent alumni 
of Yale and Princeton were present 
as guests of the Harvard Club, and 
Mr. James G. Flanders for Yale and 
Mr. Geo. D. Van Dyke for Princeton 
made happy addresses. Mr. Van 
Dyke, introduced as a representative 
of a “ Presbyterian athletic school in 
New Jersey,” spoke on the athletic 
question, and Mr. Flanders on the 
brotherhood of college men the world 
over. There was some very good 
singing, and Dr. S. W. French, ’73, 
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in answer to repeated requests, sang 
Harvard songs of the early seven- 
ties. 

Two or three years ago we were 
able to report that a strong Harvard 
feeling existed in Milwaukee, and was 
showing itself in the increasing num- 
ber of studentsat Harvard from our 
city. This may well have been partly 
due to the visit of President Eliot, to 
the formation of the Harvard Club in 
1890, to the later visit of Prof. J. H. 
Wright, and to the frequent concerts 
of the Glee Club, These occasions 
brought Harvard before the public in 
the most favorable way, and undoubt- 
edly influenced students who were un- 
certain as to their choice of a college. 
In the last year or two, the stream 
towards Harvard has been largely 
checked, and a special effort ought 
to be made at this time to revive the 
Harvard spiritin Milwaukee. Isit not 
reasonable to request the authorities 
of the College to consider seriously 
the holding of examinations in cities 
like Milwaukee, even when less than 
ten candidates present themselves, and 
whether it is not wise to send more 
often one of the officers or professors 
of the University to visit prominent 
cities, and to meet the members of 
local Harvard Clubs and their friends ? 
The Harvard Club of Milwaukee would 
be glad to have the matter seriously 
considered, and we should heartily 
welcome a representative of the Uni- 
versity. If the Western Harvard man 
could moralize as delightfully from a 
Graduate’s Window as does the fre- 
quent contributor to the Graduates’ 
Magazine, he would urge that Harvard 
make it a point to keep more closely 
in touch with her distant but loyal 
sons. We hope to have a Harvard 
dinner, or a gathering of Harvard 
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men and their friends, in June. The 

Club now has fifty men on its roll, 

most of whom live in the city. 
Edward W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

The annual meeting was held on 
the evening of Oct. 19,1895. After 
a short business session, at which the 
former officers were reélected, the 
Club sat down to supper. Among its 
guests were the Rev. E. A. Renouf, 
’38, who was the oldest graduate pres- 
ent ; the Rt. Rev. W. S. Perry, ’54; 
R. T. Paine, 55; A. J. C. Sowdon, 
’57 ; F. C. Stimpson, s ’57; the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, 59; the Rev. 
Arthur Lawrence, 63; C. G. Saun- 
ders, 67; the Rev. W. A. Hatch, m 
67; T. P. Beal, 69; the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71; the Rev. W. M. 
Groton, ’73; T. M. Sloane, ’77; E. L. 
Manning, [’93], and Dean Hodges of 
the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge ; most of those named be- 
ing in attendance upon the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church. 
Supper being ended, the President of 
the Club, the Rev. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 
began the speaking. Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts told of some changes 
in the College, which are typified in 
the substitution of the Freshman re- 
ception for “ Bloody Monday Night,” 
and referred to other changes which 
might be made. Bishop Perry of 
Towa, the Rev. W. R. Huntington, Mr. 
Sowdon, and Dean Hodges also spoke. 
Mr. Paine was the last speaker, and 
related personal experiences of his 
friends in the far West to indicate 
what dangers might confront the 
traveler from Boston who ventured 
so far west as Minnesota. It is but 
justice to Mr. Paine to add that he 
showed no signs of trepidation. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

At the quarterly meeting and dinner 
held Thursday, Jan. 23, the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Geo. B. Merrill, 59 ; 1st 
vice-pres., F. Michael, ’87 ; 2d vice- 
pres., Vanderlynn Stow, ’80; treas., J. 
S. Severance ; sec., F. H. Wheelan, 
80. 

F. H. Wheelan, ’80, See. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Club held a meeting in the P. 
G. Room of the Columbian University 
on Dec. 30. President Lander, ’35, 
was in the chair. The usual business 
of the Club was transacted, including 
the election of the following new mem- 
bers: S. D. Judd, s 94; G. N. Hen- 
ning, 94; G. J. Smith; Arthur McDon- 
ald; A. F. Craven, ’89; H. L. Cannon, 
94; C. T. Sempers, ’88 ; Roland B. Ma- 
haney, 88; H. B. Hodges; W. H. 
Moody, / ’76; G. W. Tower, ’94; G. S. 
Miller, 94; Ewing Cockrell; H. B. 
Goodrich, ’92; Jeremiah Smith, 92; 
A. L. Wetmore, ’94 ; John Simpkins, 
85. 

The Club had its annual banquet at 
the Shoreham on Feb. 5. At a busi- 
ness meeting preceding the banquet 
the following officers were elected: 
Pres., Edward Lander, 35;  vice- 
pres., F. W. Hackett, ’61, Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., ’85, C. C. Binney, ’78, H. 
R. Webb, ’80, and J. B. Henderson, 
Jr., 91; treas., Pickering Dodge [’79] ; 
sec., J. Macbride Sterrett, s ’70. 

The following new members were 
elected: Leonard Wood, m ’84; J. A. 
Estabrooks, ’°73; Melville Bull, ’77; 
Augustine Heard, 47; M. L. Hutch- 
inson; E. L. Whitehouse, ’74; H. R. 
Hughes ; L. W. Ledyard, /’61 ; W. H. 
Gallinger; D. W. Shea, ’86 ; Harry 
Martin ; G. S. Batcheller, / ’57. 

At the banquet, covers were laid 
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for eighty. The guest of honor par 
excellence was President Eliot. The 
other invited guests were Postmaster- 
General Wilson, Mr. Leigh Bonsal, 
84, president Maryland Harvard Club, 
and Mr. Josiah Pierce, of Emmanuel 
College, Oxford. The Madrid Man- 
dolin, Banjo, and Guitar Club fur- 
nished music. 

President Lander, Class of ’35, after 
a reference to his own college days, 
and the many changes that have since 
taken place, proposed the toast, “ Har- 
yard College and Harvard Univer- 
sity,” and called upon President Eliot 
to respond. Every man rose to his 
feet and greeted the distinguished 
guest with an energetic College cheer. 

President Eliot reviewed the changes 
which have taken place at Harvard. 
In his own college days Harvard was 
somewhat of a Unitarian institution. 
The entire government and a majority 
of the students were of that belief. 
Now it is entirely non-sectarian, no 
one sect being represented by more 
than one eighth of the entire number 
of students. The University has come 
to represent the American people and 
every sort of opinion that prevails in 
the country. He referred to the great 
advancement in facilities for profes- 
sional training, and remarked that 
the improvement in medical training 
was simply wonderful. He empha- 
sized the fact that the great object of 
the University is to produce men whose 
habit of thought is independent. The 
influence of Harvard men in every- 
thing is rapidly growing, and Harvard 
men are distinguished in the commu- 
nities in which they settle for inde- 
pendence of thought. Harvard re- 
mains a very democratic institution, 
especially from a social standpoint. 
And yet inequalities are developed in 
free institutions. We must not look 
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in the university for equality of indi- 
viduals. On the contrary, we must 
look for inequalities of condition, and 
for sets based on social affinity. These 
are the natural results of liberty, and 
the only way to prevent inequalities 
of position and sets is to establish a 
grinding despotism. 

Pres. Lander then called upon Post- 
master-General Wilson to respond to 
“The Scholar in Politics.’ Mr. Wil- 
son delivered a ringing address, and 
was frequently interrupted with ap- 
plause. He spoke of the difficulty of 
conducting a government by universal 
suffrage, and said it was here that the 
colleges wielded a mighty influence by 
giving to the country men such as are 
capable of coping with the problem. 
“The college men,” he said, “are the 
salvation of this country, and are to 
make the great experiment of free 
government ultimately a success in the 
Commonwealth of American States.” 

Mr. Leigh Bonsal responded for the 
Maryland Harvard Club. 

Judge G. S. Batcheller, 1°57, ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Har- 
vard in his administration of law at 
Cairo, Egypt. The Japanese Minister, 
S. Kurino, / 81, told how Harvard had 
helped Japan. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
s 58, spoke on the beneficial influence 
of academical culture on national wel- 
fare. F. W. Hackett emphasized in 
vigorous terms the fact that Harvard 
trains men to frame individual con- 
viction founded upon great breadth of 
culture. President Lander told an 
exceedingly good story of vice-presi- 
dents in general. Mr. Pierce brought 
greetings from his college (Emmanuel, 
Oxford), the Alma Mater of John Har- 
vard, and spoke of the golden opinions 
won there by Prof. Norton at the ter- 
centenary celebration of the college a 
few years ago. Mr. H. R. Webb, ’80, 
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returned from his mission to the Prince- 
ton banqueters in an adjoining hall, 
and brought their cordial greetings. 
J. S. Webb, ’82, told some funny sto- 
ries in a very dramatic way. 

F. W. Clarke, L. S. S., 67, made 
some remarks, urging that the gradu- 
ates of the Professional Schools be 
granted the privilege of voting for 
Overseers, and spoke especially of the 
high character of the men from the 
Scientific School. “Surely,” he said, 
“the man who is fit to receive a de- 
gree from Harvard is fit to take an 
interest in the welfare of the Univer- 
sity.” By encouraging such interest, 
Harvard can retain a source of 
strength which is now neglected. 

President Eliot, replying to Prof. 
Clarke, pronounced himself in favor 
of the measure advocated by the lat- 
ter, and stated that the subject was 
soon to come up for active discussion 
again. 

The singing of College songs, led by 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., was a feature 
of the banquet. After “Fair Har- 
vard,” all joined hands in the swing- 
ing chorus of “ Auld Lang Syne,” and 
the company broke up. 

J. Macbride Sterrett, s ’70, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

July 10, 1895, the Council chose a 
committee of five to select and recom- 
mend a D. M. D. to the Governor for 
appointment to the Board of Registra- 
tion in Dentistry, to fill a vacancy 
which will occur in April, 1896, by 
virtue of the expiration of one mem- 
ber’s term of office. This Committee 
met, Dec. 31, 1895, and recommended 
to the Governor for nomination, 
D. M. Clapp., D. M. D., ’82, of Boston. 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
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College at their meeting, Jan. 8, 1896, 
confirmed the promotion of Jere E. 
Stanton, M. D., D. M. D., ’84, of Bos- 
ton, from instructor in Oral Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Bacteriology, to as- 
sistant professor of Oral Anatomy and 
Bacteriology for five years from Sept. 
1, 1895. The Overseers also voted to 
change the title of William P. Cooke, 
D. M. D., ’81, of Boston, from in- 
structor in Crown and Bridge work to 
instructor in Crown and Bridge work 
and in Metallurgy ; also to change the 
title of Eugene H. Smith, D. M. D., 
’64, of Boston, from professor of Me- 
chanical Dentistry to professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry and Orthodon- 
tia. — George W. Field, Jr., D. M. D., 
93, L. D. S. L., of London, England, 
a corresponding secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, having recently returned to 
and permanently settled in Boston, 
was by vote of the Council at its meet- 
ing, held Jan. 13, 1896, transferred to 
active membership. 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The following members have been 
added to the Association since the 
appendix to the catalogue was issued : 
J. H. Ash, m ’95, 118 Copeland St., 
Quincey ; H. T. Baldwin, m 95, Chest- 
nut Hill Ave., Boston ; A. J. Boyle, m 
95, 1 Shawmut Park, Dorchester ; 
J. A. Capps, m ’95, Jacksonville, 
Illinois ; H. D. Chadwick, m 95, 175 
Brown St., Waltham ; A. L. Chute, m 
’95, Boston Lying-In Hospital, Boston ; 
E. A. Codman, m ’95, Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston ; H. W. Cruikshank, 
m ’95, 92 Berkeley St., Boston ; W.J. 
Daly, m ’95, 561 Mass. Ave., Boston ; F. 
P. Denny, m ’95, Upland Road, Brook- 
line ; G. C. Dolliver, m ’95, Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston ; C. S. Elliot, m 
60, Deer Park Sanitarium, Toronto, 
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P.Q.; O. H. Everett, m ’77, 53 Pearl 
St., Worcester ; J. C. Gallison, m ’95, 
Franklin ; H. J. Hall, m ’95, Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston; E. M. 
Holden, m ’90, 203 Huntington Ave., 
Boston; E. M. Holmes, m 795, 598 
Tremont St., Boston ; J. C. Jones, m 
95, 1647 Beacon St., Brookline ; E. P. 
Joslin, m 95, Mass. General Hospital, 
Boston; H. D. Kennard, m ’95, 14 
Arlington St., Somerville ; H. A. Lo- 
throp, m 791, 10 Marlborough St., 
Boston; A. W. Marsh, m ’95, Boston 
City Hospital, Boston ; L. C. Miller, 
m °95, 5 Irving St., Worcester ; E. B. 
Muttart, m 61, Souris East, P. E.I. ; 
J. H. Nichols, m ’92, State Almshouse, 
Tewksbury ; C. F. Painter, m ’95, 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston ; H. 
P. Perkins, m ’81, West Newton ; 
F. W. Plummer, m ’95,°176 Walnut 
St., Somerville ; J. R. Poore, m 95, 
Apothecaries’ Hall Bldg., Waterbury, 
Conn.; C. R. L. Putnam, m ’95, 488 
Beacon St., Boston; J. W. Reddy, m 
95, 59 K St., South Boston ; W. H. 
Robey, Jr., m 95, Boston City Hos- 
pital, Boston ; F. P. Silva, m ’93, 208 
MainSt., Charlestown ; W. N. Tenney, 
m ’95, City Hospital, Boston; G. H. 
Thomas, m ’95, 106 Warren St., Rox- 
bury ; J. L. Wheaton, Jr., m ’95, 13 
Summer St., Pawtucket, R. I. ; C. H. 
Williams, m ’74, 15 Arlington St., 
Boston ; C. S. Wright, m ’95, 25 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston ; E. C. Wylie, m 
’95, 59 Cottage St., Chelsea; H. D. 
Young, m ’95, 435 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Walter Ela, ’71, Sec. 


ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Society, Dee. 
26, George W. Field, Jr., D. M. D., 
93, L. D. S. L., was elected to active 
membership. At the same meeting 
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D., ’77, of Newton, read a paper on 
“Predisposition to Caries, Prenatal and 
Otherwise.” 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Ree. See. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the University on Saturday 
March 7. The widespread current 
interest in requirements for admission 
to college led the councilors to choose 
for the subject of the meeting, 
“Ought a Wider Range of Electives 
to be Permitted in College Admission 
Requirements?” There will be three 
papers, and each paper will be followed 
by a discussion. The first paper will 
be presented by President Eliot, who 
will discuss the general topic of the 
meeting ; the discussion of his paper 
will be led by D. W. Abercrombie, 
principal of Worcester Academy, and 
John Tetlow, headmaster of the Girls’ 
High and Latin Schools, Boston. The 
second paper will be presented by 
Charles H. Grandgent, Director of 
Modern Language Instruction, Boston, 
on “The Modern Languages as an 
Alternative in College Admission Re- 
quirements.” The discussion on this 
paper will be led by Prof. M. H. Mor- 
gan, of Harvard, and Julius Sachs, of 
New York. The third paper will be 
presented by Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of 
the English High School, Boston, on 
“ Botany as an Alternative in College 
Admission Requirements,” and the 
discussion will be led by C. B. Daven- 
port, of Harvard. The annual dinner 
for members of the Association and 
their guests will take place as usual 
at the Colonial Club immediately after 
the general meeting in Sever Hall. 
Addresses will be made at the dinner 
by Professor Shaler and Mr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell. The proceedings of this 
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meeting will be printed in full in the 
Educational Review for May, for dis- 
tribution among the members of the 
Association, as was done last year. 
Paul H. Hanus, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1820. 

On Jan. 30, Dr. William Henry 
Furness died at his home in Philadel- 
phia, after an illness of a few hours. 
He was born in Boston, April 20, 1802, 
and since the death of Dr. F. A. Far- 
ley, 718, in 1892, he had been the 
Senior Alumnus. In a later issue of 
the Graduates’ Magazine a fitting 
sketch of Dr. Furness’s career will be 
printed. The Class numbered 57 
graduates. 


1822. 


Samuel Ward Chandler, of Phila- 
delphia, is now the Senior Alumnus. 


1834. 
S. W. Ropman, Sec. 
174 Beacon St., Boston. 

Thomas Cushing died in Boston, 
Dec. 17. He was born in Dorchester 
in 1813. His early training was in the 
schools of Dorchester, then far from 
Boston, and he delighted to tell of 
his adventures in this city when a 
stage-coach ride was the only means of 
rapid transit between Dorchester and 
Boston Common. In 1824 he entered 
the Latin School in Boston, of which 
the famous Dixwell was then master. 
The next year he became acquainted 
with Gideon F. Thayer, who founded 
Chauncy Hall School in 1828 ; and it 
is related that Cushing used to recite 
Greek before breakfast to his future 
partner. In 1829 young Cushing grad- 
uated from the Latin School and pre- 
pared for college. As his financial 
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means were such as to offer no pros- 
pect of entering college in the fall, he 
accepted a position as assistant to Mr, 
Thayer in the then infant institution, 
Chauncey Hall School. This position 
allowed him to pursue his own studies 
at the same time. He thus kept pace 
with his schoolmates at Harvard, and 
in 1832 entered the Class of ’34 asa 
Sophomore. In college Mr. Cushing 
was a member of the Pudding and 
other Class and College organizations, 
His course was a continued struggle, 
and he eked out his scanty means by 
tutoring. In 1834 he succeeded H. 
W. Pickering, Harvard, ’31, as teacher 
of the classics in Chauncy Hall School. 
His active connection with the school 
then formed continued till 1879. In 
1840 he became a partner in the school 
with G. F. Thayer, the founder. In 
1855 the latter retired, and Mr. Cush- 
ing shouldered the burden alone. In 
the same year the late W. H. Ladd 
became connected with the school, and 
he was soon made a partner. Mr. 
Cushing continued as head of the 
school till 1879, when he retired from 
active management, though he was 
intensely interested in the school up 
to his death. He has hardly failed a 
year to be on hand to present to each 
graduate the diploma of the school 
and to award medals and other honors 
won. He will be mourned by the army 
of Chauncey Hall alumni. After his 
retirement, Mr. Cushing continued his 
vigorous mode of life, devoting much 
time to literary, humanitarian, and club 
work. He was a member of the St. 
Botolph Club, and was on the honor 
roll of most of the women’s clubs in 
Boston. His monument, as he himself 
expressed it, is his book, published last 
June, “ Historical Sketches of Chauncy 
Hall School.” He married Miss Bald- 
win, a daughter of Aaron Baldwin, 
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the Boston India merchant and banker. 
Mr. Cushing is survived by four sons, 
H. B. Cushing, Dr. Ernest Cushing, 
Perey Cushing, all of Boston, and Louis 
Cushing, of Cohasset. Mr. Cushing 
spent the closing years of his life at 
the home of the first at 170 New- 
bury St.— At a meeting of the Class 
of 1834, held at 174 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Jan. 17, resolutions were passed on 
Mr. Cushing’s death. Later, a ballot 
was taken for a new Secretary, and 
Samuel W. Rodman was chosen. 
William Le Roy Annin died at Le 
Roy, N. Y., Dec. 6. He was born, 
July 28, 1812, in what had been Gan- 
son’s settlement in the town of Cale- 
donia. The next winter the town of 
Bellona was set off from Caledonia, and 
during the following year this name 
was changed to Le Roy. Mr. Annin 
received his middle name from the 
fact that he was the first white male 
child born in the town. He was the 
eldest of eight children of Joseph and 
Melinda (Weld) Annin. After attend- 
ing various public and private schools, 
he finished his preparation for college 
in two years at the new school in Tem- 
ple Hill, Geneseo, from which he re- 
turned to Le Roy, where he opened a 
private school. Continuing his studies 
in the mean time, in 1831 he entered the 
Sophomore Class at Harvard, gradu- 
ating in 1834. While in college, Mr. 
Annin taught private pupils, and pub- 
lic schools at Shrewsbury and Canton. 
After graduation he kept a classical 
school for some time in Le Roy. At 
other times he taught as assistant, 
and sometimes as principal, in schools 
and academies at Concord and Water- 
town, in Boston at the English High 
School, at Jamaica Plain in C. W. 
Green’s school, gave private lessons 
in Charlestown and on Dorchester 
Heights, and also taught at Elmira, 
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Avon, and Bethany Centre, N. Y. 
He was also employed as a surveyor 
on the lines of the Lexington and the 
Old Colony railroads. In 1852 he left 
Massachusetts, and had since resided, 
with the exception of about six months 
in New Jersey, in his native place, 
occupying his time in various ways, 
particularly in horticulture. He was 
especially fond of Greek and Latin, 
which he continued to read until the 
time of his death. For many years 
Mr. Annin had kept a meteorological 
record, which he furnished to the State, 
and also a record of the temperature, 
which he furnished The Le Roy Ga- 
zette for publication each week. He 
was never married. 
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1837. 
Henry WILi1AMs, Sec. 
18 Concord §q., Boston. 

The Rev. Daniel Wight died at 
Natick, Dec. 21, 1895. He was the 
son of Daniel and Zillah (Goulding) 
Wight of that town, and was born 
Sept. 18, 1808. He was a lineal 
descendant of Thomas Wight, a native 
of the Isle of Wight, who fled from 
religious persecution and came to this 
country in 1636, and settled at Ded- 
ham. Mr. Wight was brought up as 
a farmer till he was eighteen years of 
age, when he began his preparation 
for college at Leicester Academy. 
He afterwards spent two years at 
Andover and entered Harvard in 1833. 
He became a member of the Theo- 
logical School at Andover in 1837, 
where he graduated in 1840. After 
preaching for six weeks in Connecti- 
cut, he was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Scitu- 
ate, where he continued for sixteen 
years. For family reasons he re- 
signed his charge in Scituate and 
returned to Natick. After this he 
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preached in Boylston two years, for a 
season to the Seneca Indians in western 
New York as missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and, after a seven years’ 
pastorate at the second Congrega- 
tional Church in Ashburnham, he re- 
tired again to Natick and had charge 
for many years of the town library. 
In 1853 Mr. Wight published a large 
steel engraving illustrating the scenes 
in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
He also published sketches of the 
churches in Scituate and Natick, and 
for many years, and nearly up to 
the time of his death, wrote the me- 
teorological articles for the Popular 
Science News and Journal of Chemistry. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Charles Theodore Russell, son of 
Charles and Persis (Hastings) Russell, 
died at Cambridge, after a short ill- 
ness of pneumonia, Jan. 16, 1896. 
His father was a prominent and in- 
fluential citizen of Princeton, where 


for a long period he held the offices of 
town clerk and postmaster, carrying 
on at the same time, as is often the 
case in New England, a country store. 
He represented the town in the General 
Court for eight consecutive years, and 
for four years he was a member of the 


Mass. Senate. Mrs. Russell was de- 
scended from the earliest settlers of 
Princeton. She died in her ninety- 
third year. She had a retentive 
memory, and to the end of her long 
life delighted her grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren with tales of 
early times and the traditions of her 
native town. An unfailing cheerful- 
ness was one of her most marked 
characteristics, and her son Theodore 
undoubtedly inherited from his mother 
this very prominent trait in his own 
character. Mr. Russell was fitted for 
college, partly at Princeton Academy 
and partly under the instruction of 
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the Rev. Mr. Cowles. At much per. 
sonal sacrifice on the part of his 
parents he was enabled to enter Har- 
vard in 1833, where he ranked among 
the foremost of his Class. After 
leaving college, Mr. Russell at once 
entered upon the study of law in the 
office of Henry H. Fuller and later at 
the Harvard Law School. He com- 
menced practice as a partner with Mr. 
Fuller, and in 1845 formed a partner- 
ship with his brother under tho firm 
of Charles T.and Thomas H. Russell, 
’43, of which his two sons, Charles T, 
Jr., 73, and William E. Russell, °77, 
and his nephew, Arthur H. Russell, 
subsequently were admitted as mem- 
bers. In 1855 Mr. Russell became a 
resident of Cambridge. Very early 
in his career he took an active part 
in politics, and a bare enumeration of 
the various offices which he has held 
will give some idea of his eminently 
busy and useful life. He was a repre- 
sentative from Boston in 1844, 1845, 
and 1850; a member of the Senate 
from the Suffolk district in 1851 and 
1852, and from the county of Middle- 
sexin 1877 and 1878. Hewas mayor 
of Cambridge for two years; pro- 
fessor in the Boston University Law 
School from its establishment and up 
to the time of his death ; senior coun- 
sel in the long contreversy at Andover 
when the professors of that institution 
were charged with heresy ; one of the 
founders of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in which he took a 
great interest and of which he was for 
a time the president ; president of 
the Congregational Publishing Society 
and of the Board of Ministerial Aid ; 
for fourteen years a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the Andover 
Theological School ; president of the 
Mass. Congregational Club; one of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
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for Foreign Missions ; a member of 
the Oriental Society ; of the Society 
for Promoting Theological Education 
among the Indians, and of the Ameri- 
ean College and Education Society. 
He was also president of the Boston 
Wharf Company. Besides all these 
offices and interests, he was an ear- 
nest and active member of the Con- 
gregational Church in Cambridge, 
in connection with which he found 
time to teach a Bible class composed 
of some of the college students. He 
married, June 1, 1840, Sarah Elisabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Ballister, a Boston 
merchant. Of the ten children born 
to them, six daughters and four sons, 
three of the daughters died in infancy. 
His wife and his other children survive 
him. His son, Wm. E. Russell, has 
been three times governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 
1839. 
CALEB W. Lorna, Sec. 
22 Congress St., Boston. 


Edmund Law Rogers died at Balti- 


more, Jan. 24. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

It was quite an agreeable surprise 
to five of our thirteen survivors to 
meet in Washington in October last, 
three having gone there as members 
of the Unitarian National Conference. 
This was just such an opportunity as 
our esteemed classmate, the Hon. Ban- 
croft Davis of that city, was only too 
glad to improve for a Class reunion. 
Seconded by his excellent wife, who, 
by the way, does not allow herself to 
be outdone by him in enthusiasm for 
the Class of 1840, he tendered to us 
all a cordial and graceful invitation to 
meet them at dinner at their fine man- 
sion, where, after an hour or more 
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spent in doing justice to an elegant 
repast, we devoted the rest of the 
evening to pleasant social intercourse. 
Those present beside our host and 
hostess were the Rev. J. H. Allen, 
D. D., the Rev. Prof. E. H. Welch 
of Georgetown College, the Rev. and 
Mrs. H. F. Bond, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Capen. The Secretary is sure 
that he reflects the sentiments of all 
in thus expressing our obligations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis for this very en- - 
joyable Class reunion.— The fiftieth 
anniversary of the marriage of the 
Hon. C. G. Davis was celebrated at 
his home in Plymouth, Mass., Nov. 
19. On that occasion, a large and 
enthusiastic company of friends as- 
sembled to extend greetings and con- 
gratulations and wish him and his 
wife choicest blessings on their future 
days.— Wm. A. Crafts lost his wife 
on Dee. 28, 1895. 


1843. 
Hon. W. A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham died in Boston, Nov. 27, after 
two years of declining health. Born 
in Boston in 1822, he was the son of 
Dr. Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, 
11, whose biography he published in 
1890, with the title “Boston Uni- 
tarianism, 1820-1850.” To his father 
he credited his own idealism, fondness 
for literature, fastidiousness in regard 
to persons and books, conservatism of 
sentiment, and intellectual freedom ; 
and to his mother, Ann Gorham 
Brooks, his simplicity of purpose, 
directness of aim, and frank out- 
spokenness. On his mother’s side he 
was allied with Phillips Brooks, ’55, 
for whom he felt a strong admiration. 
Educated at the Boston Latin School 
and Harvard, he was graduated from 
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the Divinity School in 1846. Among 
his companions were Samuel Johnson, 
42, Samuel Longfellow, ’39, and T. 
W. Higginson, *41; but he did not 
sympathize with the early radicalism 
of these men, with whom he was asso- 
ciated in his maturity — in his think- 
ing and his reformatory spirit, as well 
as in the admiration and affection of 
many followers. Like Higginson and 
Johnson, Mr. Frothingham came _ to 
grief in his first settlement, at Salem, 
through his strong anti-slavery belief. 
Remembering how effective in the 
Middle Age was the denial of the 
sacraments to contumacious persons, 
and regarding the Lord’s Supper as 
a privilege which he must not confer 
on evil men, he refused to admin- 
ister it, because there were those in 
his church who applauded the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law and the renditions of 
Sims and Burns. This course precipi- 
tated his departure, and in 1855 he 
took charge of a new church in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Meantime his anti- 
slavery liberalism had been, as it was 
with many, a solvent for his conserva- 
tive theology. From a defender of his 
father’s compromising obscurantism 
he had become a Transcendentalist in 
his philosophy, and a follower of F.C. 
Baur’s Tiibingen criticism, of which 
he wrote in the Christian Examiner 
with great fulness and contagious ad- 
miration. He entirely discontinued 
the use of the Lord’s Supper, believ- 
ing that it led to self-righteousness, 
but in his last years he thought it 
could be shorn of its doubtful attri- 
butes and made a means of spiritual 
cultivation. In 1860 he became pas- 
tor of the Third Unitarian Society of 
New York city. Drs. Bellows and 
Osgood, the other Unitarian preachers 
in New York, at first received him 
graciously, but his relations with them, 
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and with conservative Unitarians gen- 
erally, became more and more strained. 
When, in 1864, Dr. Hedge preached 
to the graduating divinity students 
upon “Anti-Supernaturalism in the 
Pulpit,” Mr. Frothingham, a few days 
later, in an address to the alumni of 
the Divinity School, met his positions 
with a force and candor that made 
him the unmistakable leader of the 
radical Unitarians. In the following 
year, when the National Unitarian 
Conference was formed, the terms of 
its fellowship were so little agreeable 
to Mr. Frothingham that, by his ad- 
vice, his society dropped the Uni- 
tarian name and called itself ‘* The 
Independent Liberal Church.” The 
congregation steadily increased, and, 
removing to the Masonic Temple in 
1875, numbered nearly a thousand 
persons. No one was ever fonder 
than Mr. Frothingham of understate- 
ment, or applied it to himself more 
freely. From the minimizing account 
of his preaching which he gave in his 
“ Recollections,” no stranger to the 
facts would derive any just concep- 
tion of the force and nobility of his 
pulpit ministration, or of the profound 
impression that it made upon a con- 
gregation, then the largest in the city, 
which, ranging through every grade 
of culture, had a solid centre of charac- 
ter and intelligence not to be excelled. 
His printed sermons contain the sub- 
stance of his message, but give no 
idea of the fascinating grace and 
beauty of the spoken word, which 
hardly Curtis could surpass, though 
something of apparent coldness, for- 
eign to the man’s private character, 
made him less attractive and engag- 
ing than he would otherwise have 
been. His range was wide, including 
fundamental problems of theology, 
ethics, and philosophy, and equally 
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the social and political problems of 
the time. Defective in practical ac- 
tivity, the preacher’s eloquence was 
well-nigh the only bond of the so- 
ciety’s cohesion. Again, Mr. Froth- 
ingham was too depreciatory of his 
part as president of the Free Reli- 
gious Association, organized in 1868, 
mainly by Unitarians dissatisfied with 
the temper of the Unitarian organiza- 
tion. The sympathy of religions and 
the higher criticism had not then 
many friends; but they have more 
to-day, because of the good confession 
which Mr. Frothingham and his com- 
panions witnessed in their brave and 
earnest work. Yet it may be con- 
ceded that he had not “the natural 
impulse and vigor,” the “rugged 
speech,” and the “ vivacity of humor,”’ 
the lack of which he afterwards de- 
plored. Later than his friends, John- 
son, Longfellow, and Higginson, in 
arriving at the Transcendentalist posi- 
tion, he abandoned it about 1865, in 
a review of Mill’s “ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” 
while their confidence in it remained 
unshaken. An early friend of Dar- 
win’s theory of the descent of man 
and of Spencer’s general doctrine of 
evolution, science rather than philoso- 
phy was henceforth his guide of life. 
But, whatever his position, he could 
do better justice to that which he 
opposed than could any but the best 
instructed of its friends. The defect 
of this quality was what Renan called 
“the fatal disqualification of being 
able to see the other side.” He saw 
this so plainly, and often spent so 
much time in his devil’s advocacy of 
it, that he was obliged to stint the 
expression of his own opinions, and so 
weakened the effect of his discourse. 
In 1879 he went abroad on account of 
ill health for a protracted period of 
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residence and travel, and incipient 
paralysis made preaching impossible 
for him after his return. Immedi- 
ately upon this there was a flurry of 
excitement over a talk with a re- 
porter in which he seemed to criticise 
in an unfriendly way the work he had 
done in New York and the opinions 
he had held. But the talk was only 
the exaggeration of the mood of a de- 
pressed condition of mind and body. 
He was always subject to reaction 
from the strain of mental effort — an 
optimist on Saturday, a pessimist on 
Monday morning. He took pains to 
make it clear that he had made no 
recantation, that his position was more 
radical as time went on, though at the 
same time it was more liberal and 
sympathetic. Taking up his residence 
in Boston, he was seldom absent from 
the public meetings of the Unitarians. 
That they were advancing rapidly 
from the position that he criticised in 
1865 made it much easier for him to 
feel at home among them. Before 
leaving the ministry, he had published, 
besides several volumes of sermons 
and books of religious instruction for 
children, an elaborate ‘‘ Life of Theo- 
dore Parker,” a “History of New 
England Transcendentalism,” and a 
“Life of Gerrit Smith.” Delightful 
reading, the last three books were too 
hastily prepared and contained inac- 
curacies and serious omissions. His 
books written after his return from 
Europe were much better done, es- 
pecially the “George Ripley ” in the 
“ American Men of Letters ” and the 
“Life of William Henry Channing.” 
The “Boston Unitarianism” and 
“Recollections and Impressions ” 
were singularly communicative for a 
man who had seemed exclusive and 
reserved. The appearance was a mis- 
fortune, related to the self-depreciat- 
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ing habit of his life. Sympathy and 
friendship he very greatly prized, but 
too hastily assuming that they were not 
for him, described himself as yearning 
for people who were separated from 
him by some temperamental partition 
of translucent ice. Aristocratic in his 
tastes, he was democratic in his prin- 
ples, and whenever there was a con- 
flict the former had to yield. For all 
that he accomplished he was still to 
those who knew him best a “spirit in 
prison,” the elements so mixing in him 
that he never put forth his full 
strength. Mr. Frothingham married 
Caroline E. Curtis in 1847, on the eve 
of his first installation ; they had one 
daughter, Elizabeth, and grandchil- 
dren by her first and second mar- 
riage. Mr. Frothingham was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Historical Society. — 
J. W. Chadwick, ¢ 64, in the N. Y. 
Nation (condensed). 

The Boston Art Museum has re- 


cently come into possession of several 
terra-cottas and small marbles which 
belonged to the late C. C. Perkins. 
They are the gift of Mrs. Perkins. 


1849. 
Tuornton K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The death of the Hon. Martin Brim- 
mer leaves a distinct void in the com- 
munity which he has so long and so 
honorably served in many capacities. 
He was born in Boston, Dee. 9, 1829, 
and died there on Jan. 14, 1896. He 
was the son of Martin Brimmer, of 
Boston, of the Class of 1814, whose 
grandfather married a descendant of 
French Huguenots, and came to this 
country from Germany a century and 
a half ago. Mr. Brimmer’s mother 
was a daughter of James Wadsworth, 
of Geneseo, well known in New York, 
in the first half of this century, for his 
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wealth and his public spirit, the origi- 
nator of the system of normal schools 
and school district libraries in that 
State, and of whom it has been said 
that “he devoted his wealth, and, what 
was even more valuable, the wealth of 
his large intellect, to the improvement 
of rising generations.” Mr. Brim- 
mer’s father was likewise a man of 
public spirit, much interested in the 
educational and other important ques- 
tions of the day; he served in the 
Massachusetts legislature, was for sey- 
eral years an alderman, and for two 
years mayor of the city of Boston. 
Mr. Brimmer was an only child, and 
inherited not merely the fortunes of 
his father and mother, but in the full- 
est measure the public spirit of his 
father and maternal grandfather. As 
a child he was especially delicate ; 
schools were out of the question for 
him, and he was educated by private 
tutors. He entered Harvard a Sopho- 
more, graduating in 1849. In College 
he was mature for his years; he was 
not eager for rank, but was a promi- 
nent person among his classmates. On 
graduating, he traveled for some time 
in Europe, and soon after his return 
began those labors for the public which, 
in one way or another, occupied the 
rest of his life. It is not, however, 
until one looks back upon his forty 
years of public service, that one real- 
izes what a strong sense he must have 
had from the outset of his obligations 
as a man of fortune and leisure to the 
community in which he lived. He had 
every inducement to a life of refined 
and lettered ease, — artistic tastes and 
knowledge to be gratified and culti- 
vated; no necessity constrained him to 
work, and neither his constitution nor 
his temperament required it. He de- 
liberately chose to do so. If physical 
languor or mental disinclination ever 
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dissuaded from it, his sense of duty 
dominated and controlled them, and 
he was repaid by the interest he took 
in what he was doing and by the sat- 
isfaction it brought him. 

It would be difficult to recall, and 
hardly worth while to enumerate, all 
the various public charities and institu- 
tions in whose management he at some 
time took part. Of the Boston Athe- 
naeum he was a trustee for eight 
years (1854-61) ; of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for five. He was 
interested in the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society, which played no 
unimportant part in rescuing from 
slavery the Territory of Kansas, and 
at the time that the Missouri River 
was closed by the border ruffians to 
the immigrants from the Free States, 
he led through Iowa a party on horse- 
back to carry relief tothe settlers from 
the North. It is needless to add that 
whenever his observant eye saw any 
urgent want of an individual settler, 
his ready purse promptly supplied it. 
He gave his time and money to the 
sanitary and relief work for our sol- 
diers during the Civil War, and to the 
organizations for the education and 
employment of the emancipated slaves 
and their families. For four years, 
three as a representative and one as a 
senator, he was in the Massachusetts 
legislature. He was a presidential 
elector in 1876, and later the Repub- 
lican nominee for Congress in his dis- 
trict. But party contests were not to 
his taste, and he was never again a 
candidate for political office. 

In 1867, when he was only 37 years 
old, he was chosen one of the five Fel- 
lows who, with the president and 
treasurer, constitute the Corporation 
of Harvard University. The majority 
of the members of the Corporation at 
this time had graduated before he was 
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born, and his election by men so much 
his senior shows the position he had 
already gained in the public esteem. 
From this time, except for a short 
period when he was absent from the 
country, he was for nearly 30 years 
connected with the College, either as 
a member of the Corporation or as 
Overseer. His continuous service in 
the Corporation began in 1877 and 
ended with his death. From his first 
election he identified himself with the 
interests, advancement, and growth of 
the University. Men of wealth are 
proverbially conservative and averse 
to change, reluctant to deviate from 
the beaten paths and distrustful of 
new methods. It was not so with Mr. 
Brimmer. He was broad and open- 
minded, recognizing the possibility and 
necessity of change and improvement, 
ready to consider fairly upon its merits 
anything that was proposed, to adopt 
whatever approved itself to his judg- 
ment, or even to make experiments 
when the probable advantages seemed 
to him to outweigh the possible objec- 
tions. The labors of the Corporation 
have kept pace with the growth of the 
University ; it requires far more time 
and thought to manage the affairs of 
an institution having ten distinct de- 
partments, more than 350 instructors 
of various grades, and 3,600 students, 
as Harvard University now has, than 
it did in 1867, when there were but 
six departments, 64 officers of instruc- 
tion and government, and about a 
thousand students. The changes in 
the whole plan of education and in all 
the methods of instruction, in this 
period, have been radical and quite in 
proportion to the increase of numbers. 
They have involved many difficult 
problems. No institution of learning 
can stand still ; if it does not advance 
with advancing knowledge, it retro- 
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grades; if it moves too quickly, it 
wastes and outruns its strength, and 
weakens itself. It is no easy task to 
avoid the extremes and keep tke safe 
and middle path of judicious progress. 
To this undertaking, Mr. Brimmer, as 
one of the Corporation, gave his time 
without stint, his careful consideration, 
and best judgment, inclining, while 
recognizing the necessity for delibera- 
tion, to the liberal, rather than to the 
conservative side, of the questions that 
came up for decision. 

The great creative work of his life, 
however, is the Boston Art Museum. 
He was its president from its beginning 
in 1870. For what it is and what it 
has accomplished, more is due to him 
than to any other one man. He was a 
lover of art, had a knowledge of it, 
and a strong conviction of the benefit 
and pleasure which all classes of the 
community would gain from such a 
museum. He worked for it ; he gave 
to it freely and generously ; he begged 
for it; he devoted to it the best that 
he had, his time, his thought, his 
strength. He had ready and efficient , 
co-workers, but it was his untiring 
energy and zeal that animated their 
labors. 

The undertaking was a great one — 
to found a Museum of Art, and suf- 
ficiently endow it by private subscrip- 
tions without any aid from the State 
or city. The work has been constant, 
the discouragement at times almost 
disheartening ; 
flagged in his interest or exertions ; 
and the Art Museum has grown till it, 
at least in good part, fulfils what he 
hoped for it. He leaves his task un- 
accomplished, but the public spirit of 
the people of Boston will surely see 
that his purposes and aims are fully 
carried out. 

The scope of his philanthropic in- 
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terests and labors was as broad as the 
wants of man. Whatever could pro- 
mote physical health and comfort, as 
well as anything that would contribute 
to mental growth or intellectual im- 
provement, was sure of his support. 
He was one of the originators in this 
community of model lodging-houses 
for the poor, and was for twenty-five 
years the president of the Boston Co- 
operative Building Association. While 
he was also interested from the outset 
in the Summer School of Ethics, was 
its wise counselor and zealous and 
liberal friend. In three out of the 
four years in which it has met, he 
made a personal visit to the school, 
that he might satisfy himself that it 
was doing a good work and supplying 
a real need. 

He was among the founders of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
and one of its constant friends and 
supporters. The American School at 
Athens, which owes its origin to this 
association, was largely indebted to 
him. It was to his interest in the 
monuments and people of the past that 
we owe the thoughtful essays on the 
history, religion, and art of Ancient 
Egypt, published in the autumn of 
1891; and to his feeling of the impor- 
tance of art as a factor in popular edu- 
cation, that we are indebted for his 
valuable addresses at the opening of 
the Farnsworth Art School at Welles- 
ley, and the Walker Art Building at 
Bowdoin College. This is all that he 
ever published. 

His life was a lesson ; his aims were 
high, and he never slackened in the 
pursuit of them. He had a perfect 
temper, a most sweet and serene dis- 
position ; he was earnest, yet never 
hasty or impetuous ; his manner was 
most gentle, courteous, and consid- 
erate ; his patience and tact unfailing ; 
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his judgment from early life ripe and 
sound. He was never governed by 
personal prejudice or feeling. He was 
ready to listen to those from whom he 
differed, and might change his mind 
from conviction ; never for other rea- 
sons. His personal tastes were simple, 
his wants few, his hospitality gracious, 
his charities inexhaustible. No appeal 
which commended itself to his judg- 
ment was ever made in vain, and there 
must have been many to which he 
gave the benefit of his doubts. He 
used his fortune as a fund intrusted 
to him to be wisely employed for the 
public good. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

H. Alger, in The Writer for Decem- 
ber, 1895, tells how he came to write 
the ballad “ John Maynard,” which has 
been included in so many collections 
of verses. — The tribute to the memory 
of Robert C. Winthrop, ’28, by the 
trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, at their annual meeting, Sept. 
25, 1895, since published in pamphlet 
form, was prepared by J. H. Choate. 
He was counsel for C. Oliver Ise- 
lin, at the hearing before a com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club 
in December, to investigate charges 
brought by Lord Dunraven. — Sara 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of E. H. 
Fay, was married, June 25, to Prof. 
Harcourt A. Morgan, of Canada, 
professor of Biology in the Louisiana 
State University. — Lucy A., wife of 
J. E. Hoar, died at Brookline, Nov. 
13.—J. T. Perry sailed from Van- 
couver, on or about Oct. 14, on a jour- 
ney round the world, and has reached 
Japan. — The Class grandchild, Hugh 
Devereux Montgomery, grandson of 
N. D. Silsbee, entered Harvard, last 
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September, as a special student. — A. 
Spencer died suddenly at Clinton, 
8. C., July 11. An obituary notice of 
him says: “He was a graduate of 
Harvard University, Class of 1852; 
and, as might have been expected, was 
very careful and scholarly in his liter- 
ary habits.’.—C. E. Stedman’s ad- 
dress, delivered before the Norfolk 
District Medical Society in June, and 
published in The Medical and Surgical 
Journal, has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form, with a characteristic illus- 
tration by the author.—The Rev. 
Thomas Treadwell Stone, of Bolton, 
father of Henry Stone, died, Nov. 
13, at the age of nearly 95 years ; he 
was, for a number of years, the oldest 
living graduate of Bowdoin. His son, 
Henry, who was with the Class only 
through the Freshman year, when he 
left College in good standing to enter 
Bowdoin, where he graduated in 1852, 
had an attack of apoplexy at the State 
House on the morning of Jan. 13, and 
died at the Homoeopathic Hospital on 
the 18th. His funeral, largely at- 
tended, took place at the South Con- 
gregational Church, on the 21st, under 
the direction of the Loyal Legion, of 
which he had been junior vice-com- 
mander. The Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
officiated, paying an earnest and af- 
fecting tribute to the worth of the 
deceased, his patriotism, integrity, and 
usefulness in many positions. The re- 
mains were cremated at Forest Hills. 
For some years after graduation he 
edited a Republican paper in Portland, 
Me., and was afterwards in New 
York, connected with the Evening Post 
and other journals. He went through 
the Harvard Divinity School, gradu- 
ating in 1860, after which he preached 
a few times in towns in Massachu- 
setts, and then for some months at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. At the outbreak 
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of the war he became second lieuten- 
ant of the 1st Wisconsin infantry, and 
was afterwards on the staffs of Gen- 
erals Buell, Rosecrans, and Thomas, 
seeing much active service. He was 
commissioned captain and assistant- 
adjutant-general, April 4, 1863; was 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the 
100th U.S. C. T., till mustered out: of 
the service in December, 1865, and 
was breveted colonel for faithful and 
meritorious services. He was chief 
police commissioner Nashville, 
Tenn., chief of a division and acting 
chief in the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington, and for a number of years was 
in charge of the compilation of Poor’s 
“Manual of Railroads” in New York. 
In 1881 he came to Boston, and was a 
member of the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity from 1889 to 1894, when 
he resigned, and was appointed super- 
intendent of out-door relief under the 
same board. He was twice married, 
and left a widow, but no children. 
He was a member of the Military His- 
torical Society, Examiner Club, Har- 
vard Musical Association, and various 
other bodies, in which his literary at- 
tainments and kindly disposition made 
him a welcome member.—J. B. 
Thayer’s address, “The Teaching of 
English Law at Universities,” read at 
Detroit, Aug. 27, as the chairman’s 
address, before the section on legal 
education of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, has been published by Little, 
Brown & Co.—The sketch of the 
Class in the Boston Advertiser of 
Aug. 9 was written by the literary 
editor of that paper from data col- 
lected from various sources. 


in 


1854. 
Davin H. Coormeer, Sec. 
18 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Thomas Parker Proctor died at 
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Jamaica Plain, Dec. 10,1895. He was 
born at Chelmsford, June 27, 1831. 
He attended school at Chelmsford and 
was fitted for college at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, entering Yale in 1850. 
In 1853 he joined the Junior Class at 
Harvard. After graduation he entered 
the Law School, where, for a part of 
his time, he assisted Professor Parsons 
in preparing notes to his works on law. 
Mr. Proctor graduated from the Law 
School in 1856, and was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar in May of the same 
year. Soon afterward he became asso- 
ciated with Harvey Jewell, with whom 
he remained twoyears. He then prac- 
ticed alone until 1862, when he formed 
a partnership with William W. War- 
ren, which continued until Mr. War- 
ren’s death, in 1880. From 18890 to 
1884 he was the senior member of the 
firm of Proctor, Brigham & Tappan. 
Then, after practicing alone for four 
years, he became the senior member 
of the firm of Proctor, Tappan & 
Warren. For twenty-five years he 
was counsel for the Lynn and Boston 
Railroad. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Maj.-Gen. Francis Channing Barlow 
died in New York city on Jan. 11 at 
the age of 61. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1834; graduated 
first in his Class; studied law and 
began its practice in New York city, 
being also for a time on the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune. In 
1861 he enlisted as a private in the 
12th N. Y. V. M., and served through 
the war to the surrender at Appomat- 
tox. His successive promotions to the 
rank of major-general were earned by 
especially brilliant and meritorious 
conduct at the siege of Yorktown, Fair 
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Oaks, Antietam, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg (where he was severely 
wounded), Spottsylvania Court House, 
and Petersburg. It was at Spottsyl- 
vania that he led a successful bayonet 
charge on the salient, which was 
recognized as one of the splendid ex- 
ploits of the war. Made a full major- 
general for his gallantry, he held the 
highest rank gained by any Harvard 
man during the Rebellion. He was 
secretary of state and attorney-gen- 
eral of New York, and also U. S. 
marshal for the southern district of 
that State. He ranked among the 
leaders of the New York bar. Owing 
to an unexpected delay, a promised 
biographical sketch of Gen. Barlow, 
with a portrait, cannot be printed till 
the next issue of the Magazine. 


1856. 


Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

At the monthly meetings of the 
Class this winter, at which were pres- 
ent from time to time, C. F. Adams, 
R. E. Babson, G. C. Barrett, A. A. 
Brown, W. W. Burrage, Thomas Em- 
erson, W. E. Fuller, J. E. Gardner, 
E. L. Giddings, D. A. Gleason, J. B. 
Greenough, F. H. Johnson, J. H. Jones, 
D. P. Kimball, Moses Merrill, B. H. 
Nash, Arthur Searle, Jeremiah Smith, 
and R. H. Weld, the subject of the 
fortieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class has been considered, and 
it will be celebrated by a dinner at 
the University Club in Boston on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 23, the day 
before Commencement, at which all 
classmates who can be present will be 
welcomed. — The above-named class- 
mates have advised that early notice 
of the event be now given, so that 
each distant classmate may arrange to 
be present or send some greeting to 
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the Class ; and also advised that those 
meeting together monthly make special 
efforts to secure a large gathering at 
that anniversary. — A circular respect- 
ing the printing of a Class report will 
soon be sent out, and if classmates 
give prompt replies it is hoped to dis- 
tribute the report at the reunion in 
June. Members of the Class now in 
foreign lands are, George Bancroft in 
France ; W. H. Burns in London (a 
communication of his on financial af- 
fairs in the United States was recently 
published) ; David Casares in Merida, 
Yucatan (sent his card of New Year’s 
greeting to the Class in January) ; 
George B. Chase is in Europe ; George 
C. Little lives at 6 Villa des Roses, 
Fontenay aux Roses, Seine, France ; 
Joseph W. Merriam is U. S. consul 
at Iquique, Chile; George Peabody 
Russell is living in the Isle of Wight. 
They will be addressed in the hope 
that all will communicate with the 
Class or meet with the Class in June. 
— Dr. C. E. Vaughan, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., sent a message to the Jan- 
uary meeting, with photographs of his 
surroundings. — A. A. Brown went to 
Southern California in January for a 
visit. — Susan M., wife of G. C. Bar- 
rett of Boston, died at Passaic, N. J., 
Dee. 18, 1895. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
15 Westland Ave., Boston. 

F. H. Brown and Solomon Lincoln 
have been reélected members of the 
council of the Boston Unitarian Club. 
— J. L. Stackpole has gone to Europe 
for a few months’ visit.— J. J. Stor- 
row will pass the winter in the Wind- 
ward Islands. —J. D. Long delivered 
the first lecture in the “ Walker Lec- 
ture Course” at Concord, N. H. 
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1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
64 Mason Building, Boston. 

S. S. Green is a member of the coun- 
cil of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety. — Fisher Ames has been reap- 
pointed to prepare the official tables 
showing changes in the Massachusetts 
public statutes. — The Rev. E. G. Por- 
ter is a member of the Boston com- 
mittee appointed to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the Armenian Relief Fund. 
— Charles Fairchild has become a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and hjs firm, Charles Fairchild 
& Co., has an office at 29 Wall St., 
New York. — Winslow Warren is one 
of the vice-presidents of the Unitarian 
Club. — Dr. H. P. Walcott has been 
reélected as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Associated Boards of Health. 
— An interesting article about Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, in McClure’s 
Magazine, was written by G. E. Pond. 
— Dr. Alfred Houston Haven died in 
Boston, Sept. 12. He graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1861, 
and went to the war as assistant sur- 
geon. He rose to be surgeon of the 
Fairfax Seminary General Hospital, 
with 1,500 patients. After the war, 
he practiced his profession in New 
York city. In 1871 he became physi- 
cian in charge of one of the children’s 
hospitals on Randall's Island. He con- 
tributed many articles to the medical 
journals. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirte, Sec. 
24 Quincy 8t., Cambridge. 

Edward Gilchrist Low died in 
Brookline, Dee. 28, 1895. In the Col- 
lege Catalogues, 1855-59, the name is 
uniformly printed Lowe ; but his auto- 
graph, given the Secretary in 1859, is 
unmistakably Low, and that is the 
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spelling given in the Quinguennial 
Catalogue. He was born in Boston, 
Dee. 10, 1838. In February, 1861, 
he started on a voyage round the 
world in a sailing ship. After visit- 
ing Melbourne, he reached Shanghai 
in August, 1861, and joined the firm 
of Augustine Heard & Co. This firm 
failed in 1875, and the next year Low 
became a member of the new firm of 
Fearon, Low & Co. He returned to 
this country in 1869, and again in 
1879 ; and in 1880 he was married to 
Miss J. Eleanor Motley, of Jamaica 
Plain. After that he went back to 
Shanghai, and returned to this coun- 
try two years ago, suffering from 
throat trouble, which finally proved 
fatal. — Andrew Tucker Bates died in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Dec. 6, 1895. 
He was born in Bridgewater, Feb. 19, 
1838. The first year after graduation 
he spent as a Resident Graduate at 
Harvard; and for the next five years 
he was a tutor there, at first in Latin, 
and afterwards in Greek. He took 
the degree of LL. B. in 1865, and 
then spent a year in the office of 
Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, New 
York. After practicing law in New 
York for some years, he became a 
resident of San Francisco, and the 
last years of his life were spent in 
Santa Barbara.—G. L. Chaney, su- 
perintendent in the Southern States 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, arranged for the Atlanta Expo- 
sition an exhibit of photographs of 
Unitarian institutions and clergymen, 
and copies of works by Unitarian 
authors. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Place, Cambridge. 

Mention was made in the last issue 
that no news had been received from 
Henry Burdick for a long time. This 
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has brought the following information 
from Mr. J. B. Galloway, ’70, of Chi- 
cago: “Burdick was a lawyer here, 
and member of the Harvard Club 
from 1874 till his death, some ten 
years ago. He died of consumption, 
at the Home for Incurables. He was 
failing in health for several years, and 
became very poor.” — Joseph Shippen 
was one of the organizers of the Wash- 
ington State Immigration Society, and 
delivered an address before its first 
convention at Seattle, in January. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaeut, Sec. 
Montpeiier, Vt. 

Dr. Edward Wigglesworth died of 
apoplexy at his home in Boston, Jan. 
23, 1896. In the winter of 1891 he 
was sent South for nervous exhaus- 
tion following arsenical poisoning and 
grippe, and he never regained a full 
measure of health. He was born in 
Boston, Dee. 30, 1840, and was a 
descendant of Edward Wigglesworth 
who migrated from England to this 
country in 1638, and whose son Michael 
graduated at Harvard in 1651. His 
son Edward graduated in 1710, and 
became the first Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, and was succeeded in that 
professorship by his son Edward, who 
graduated in 1749. The last Quin- 
quennial Catalogue gives the names of 
thirteen of this family who graduated 
between the years 1651 and 1874 
inclusive. After graduation Dr. Wig- 
glesworth studied from September to 
May in the Harvard Medical School, 
and in September, 1862, he enlisted in 
the 45th Massachusetts Regiment, in 
which he served for nine months as 
hospital steward. Then he returned 
to the Medical School, and received his 
M. D. in 1865 ; after which he spent 
five years in Europe, pursuing special 
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studies in dermatology. He opened 
an office at 24 Charles St., Boston, in 
1870. He sustained for five years at 
his own expense the Boston Dispensary 
for Skin Diseases, a department of 
philanthropy which the city ulti- 
mately undertook in connection with 
its general dispensary. He was for 
ten years, 1871-1881, lecturer on 
Syphilis in the Harvard Medical 
School ; and for many years served 
on the staff of the Boston City Hos- 
pital ; and he has been instructor 
in Dermatology in the Boston Poly- 
clinic. He gathered and added to 
the museum of the Medical School a 
very valuable collection of specimens 
of skin diseases; gave the initial 
impulse to the Boston Medical Register, 
and to the Boston Medical Library 
Association ; and was chairman of the 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1876 which 
organized the American Dermatologi- 
cal Association, of which he was vice- 
president in 1879, and president in 
1885. He was a member of a large 
number of medical societies, and for a 
time councilor of the Mass. Medical 
Society ; and was deeply interested in 
several organizations of a public and 
philanthropic nature outside of his 
specialty, e. g., the American Metric 
Bureau, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and the New England Crema- 
tion Society. As a “Liberal” in reli- 
gious matters, he was a stanch sup- 
porter of The Index, The New Ideal, 
ete. His writings embrace a large 
number of papers published for the 
most part in medical journals, and 
relating to dermatology; but for the 
last ten years he has sent little to the 
press. Till his health began to fail, 
he worked with great energy and 
assiduity, apparently the possessor of 
a vigorous constitution which promised 
him the longevity of his ancestors ; and 
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he secured a high rank among the 
most eminent physicians in his spe- 
cialty. He married Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
lard Frothingham, of New York city, 
in 1882, who survives him, with two 
of their three children, Henrietta 
Goddard, born in 1884, and Edward — 
the seventh in a line of Edwards — 
born in 1885. Their first child, Mary, 
born in 1883, died the next year. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

E. B. Drew is at home (West New- 
ton) from China on a vacation. — F. T. 
Greenhalge was inaugurated governor 
of Massachusetts for a third term, 
Jan. 1, 1896.— Kitson, the sculptor, 
has made a portrait bust of Governor 
Greenhalge, which citizens of Lowell 
have presented to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

In January, C. C. Jackson appeared 
before the Committee on Currency 
and Banking at Washington, and pre- 
sented a plan for the relief of the 
Treasury. It provides, first, for the 
redemption by the Treasury of all 
silver dollars on demand, just as is 
now done in the case of greenbacks ; 
secondly, the division of the Treasury 
into two departments, fiscal and re- 
demption, and the establishment by 
the Secretary of a gold reserve of 
$200,000,000, and also that there shall 
be put at the disposal of the Secretary 
a sufficient sum of four per cent. bonds 
to equal the amount of outstanding 
legal-tender notes and silver in excess 
of the two hundred millions reserve; 
thirdly, that if at any time after Jan. 
1, 1898, the Government fail to re- 
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deem its greenbacks or silver dollars 
in gold on demand, no government 
notes or silver shall be legal tender, 
or receivable by the Government for 
taxes, duties, ete., so long as this 
failure to redeem continues. — Pren- 
tiss Cummings was elected, Nov. 5, 
1895, a trustee of the Brookline Pub- 
lie Library, in place of the Rev. H. N. 
Brown, resigned.— George Burder 
Thayer died in Boston, Nov. 9.—R. 
T. Lincoln is attorney for the Chicago 
Gas Company. — Woodward Emery is 
chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Docks and Terminal Facili- 
ties. 
1865. 
T. Frank Browne tt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Cook has been seriously ill. 
He went to Australia about a year 
ago, on a lecturing tour. His jour- 
ney was interrupted in September, 
at Melbourne, where he was stricken 
with vertigo, which almost completely 
shattered his constitution. Mrs. Cook 
joined him in Japan, whence they 
sailed for San Francisco. Mr. Cook 
will recuperate at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.—J. W. Carter bequeathed to 
the Medical School a bronze statue 
of Hermes. 


1866. 
CHARLES W. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
T. S. Perry is abroad ; his address 
is with Perier, Mereet & Cie., Paris, 
France. 


1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
Equitable Building, Boston. 

R. A. Boit has been elected presi- 
dent of the Papyrus Club of Boston. — 
Milton Reed has raised the Fall River 
Scholarship to $1,200. 
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1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

Horace Douglas Green, of Sing 
Sing, N. Y., oldest son of the late 
Doctor Horace Green, died Oct. 15, 
1895. — H. M. Howe has received the 
great gold medal of the Verein zur Be- 
forderung des Gewerbfleisses, together 
withadiploma. This distinction is the 
highest which a foreigner can obtain, 
for this is the foremost society of Ger- 
many and is under the immediate sup- 
port of the government. The medal 
is a little larger than the Bessemer 
medal, and is of beautiful workman- 
ship. Mr. Howe has received three 
gold medals, one from each of the 
three foremost industrial nations of 
the world, within six months. — At the 
last election, J. J. Myers was reélected 
to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. — F. H. Appleton is presi- 
dent of the St. Paul’s School Alumni 
Association and of the New England 
Agricultural Association. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Roger Wolcott is again lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts. He has 
been made president of the St. Botolph 
Club. 

1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Nicola Altrocchi died at Florence, 

Italy, Oct. 26, 1895. 


1873. 
ArTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 
At Milwaukee, S. W. French has 
been superintending an amateur pro- 


duction of Chums, written by Harris, 
» 
66. 
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1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Theodore Lovett Sewall died at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Dec. 23. He was born 
at Germantown, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1853. 
Both his mother, Louise K. Lovett, 
and his father, Edmund Quincy Sew- 
all, Jr., were of old Massachusetts 
families. In the direct line are in- 
cluded Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, 
who died in 1730; the Rev. Joseph 
Sewall, of the Old South Church, 
Boston, who died in 1796; and the 
second Chief Justice Samuel Sew- 
all, who died in 1814. Theodore 
Sewall attended a private school at 
Wilmington, Del. He entered Har- 
vard in 1870, and was graduated in 
1874, the seventh Sewall in the direct 
line to receive his degree at Harvard. 
He remained at Harvard two years 
longer, attending the Law School, and 
received, in 1876, the degree of LL. B. 
While visiting Indianapolis in 1876, 
he was invited to open a preparatory 
school for boys, and in the fall of that 
year he started the Indianapolis Clas- 
sical School. In 1880 he married May 
Wright Thompson. Two years later 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewall opened the Girls’ 
Classical School, with a course adapted 
to the Harvard requirements for ad- 
mission. Both the boys’ and girls’ 
schools were conducted by the Sew- 
alls until 1889, when the boys’ school 
was transferred to another manage- 
ment, and the attention of the Sew- 
alls was turned to the girls’ school 
exclusively. Mr. Sewall was inter- 
ested in literary work. He was for 
ten years secretary, and for one term 
president of the Indianapolis Literary 
Club. For four years he was secretary 
of the Contemporary Club, which was 
organized under his direction at his 
house. He was also a member of the 
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Art Association. In religious belief he 
was a Unitarian ; in politics, an Inde- 
pendent. — G. P. Sanger is again State 
senator from the Fifth District of Suf- 
folk County. — Henry Morgan Burdett 
died at his home in New York city, 
Jan. 16, in the forty-third year of his 
age. He was born in Brooklyn, Feb. 
26, 1853, the son of Charles P. Bur- 
dett, of Stamford, Conn., well known 
in banking and business circles of 
New York. After taking his degree, 
he entered his father’s office. Later 
he was a member of the firm of Bur- 
dett & Pond, importers and commis- 
sion merchants. In 1884 the firm went 
out of business, and Mr. Burdett, who 
had already begun the study of law, 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1885. He was a member of the Union 
League Club and a Mason. — Louis 
Dyer is acting professor of Greek at 
Corneli for the present year. — W. C. 
Sanger was reélected to the New York 
Assembly in November. 


1876. 


W. H. Gove is president of the 
Salem Board of Aldermen. —J. H. 
Flint is a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature. —F. C. Lowell has 
been elected to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


1877. 


JOHN F. Tyter, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

T. W. Kenefick is a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. —J. R. Baldwin is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Essex 
Bar Association. — Melville Bull has 
taken his seat in Congress as a repre- 
sentative from Rhode Island. — The 
Rev. N. H. Harriman has accepted a 
call to the First Church in Tacoma, 
Wash. — A. L. Lowell has been elected 
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a member of the School Committee in 
Boston. — Ex-Gov. W. E. Russell has 
been invited to deliver the Commence- 
ment address at Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


1878. 
JosErH C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

W. A. Bancroft has been reélected 
mayor of Cambridge. — Lewis Han- 
cock is mayor of Austin, Texas. — J. 
A. Mead is a member of the State 
Board of Health. — Daniel Edward 
Paullin died of consumption at Le 
Mars, Iowa, Oct. 22, 1895. — E. T. 
Chamberlain is commissioner of navi- 
gation in charge of the government 
work on the great lakes. — H.S. Nash 
has delivered a series of lectures in 
the Lowell Institute on “The Estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Europe.” — 
B. F. Harding has become a member 
of the Somerset Club, Boston. 


1879. 
Francis Autmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. A. Black has changed his address 
from 74 W. 91st St., New York, to 
40 W. 59th St.— E. B. Putman has 
moved from Rochester, N. Y., to Phil- 
adelphia, with office at 228 South 7th 
St.; his house address for the winter 
is 1509 Spruce St. — W. DeW. Hyde 
preached in Westminster Church, Buf- 
falo, Jan. 12, and addressed the Uni- 
versity Club, Buffalo, Jan. 13, with 
a very interesting series of papers en- 
titled “Student Phases,” purporting 
to be a series of letters from a typi- 
cal undergraduate, showing his devel- 
opment from Freshman to Senior, 
intellectually, physically, socially, in 
religion, etc. On Jan. 14, he spoke 
informally to the students of the Buf- 
falo High School, and that evening 
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read a paper before the Westminster 
Club on the aims and needs of our 
high schools as factors in social devel- 
opment.— The College Library has 
agreed to receive and store in one 
place all the publications of ’79 grad- 
uates. The Secretary will at once for- 
ward to the Library such publications 
of the Class as have been sent to him, 
and all the members of the Class are 
urged to do their utmost to make this 
collection in the College Library com- 
plete, by forwarding copies of what- 
ever they have published. — R. W. 
Ellis is a member of the Common 
Council of Springfield. 


1880. 
FREDERICK ALMy, Sec. 
165 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. W. Savage is a director of the 
Massachusetts Yacht Club. — Josiah 
Quincy is mayor of Boston. — Daniel 
W. Lord is an assistant examiner in 
the Patent Office at Washington, D. C. 
— W. H. Alley’s address is 536 Rook- 
ery Building, Chicago. — T. Roosevelt 
was given a reception at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, Dec. 28.— 
Russell Bradford is again a member 
of the Board of Aldermen of Cam- 
bridge. — F. H. Wheelan is vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Southern 
Pacific Milling Co., 224 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry Norman, of the London 
Chronicle, was dispatched to Turkey 
late in the autumn to investigate the 
Armenian outrages. On the presenta- 
tion to Congress of Pres. Cleveland’s 
message on the Venezuela question, 
Norman was sent to Washington, from 
which place he cabled letters to the 
Chronicle which were widely copied at 
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home and abroad.— Howard Elliott 
has been promoted to be general 
manager of the Burlington R. R. sys- 
tem, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo. — W. A. Slater returned to Nor- 
wich, Conn.,in December, having been 
obliged, for business reasons, to cut 
short his voyage round the world, 
which was begun in Oct., 1894.— A. 
Thorndike, since his marriage, has set- 
tled at the Austerfield, Mass. Ave. 
and Beacon St., Boston. — L. M. Clark 
is rear commodore of the Mass. Yacht 
Club. — James Bliss died suddenly at 
his home in Longmeadow, on Dee. 31. 
After graduation, he studied law at 
Springfield, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1883. He practiced at Spring- 
field up to his death. He was unmar- 
ried. — C. MacVeagh is spending the 
winter in Rome, where his father is 
the American ambassador. — Curtis 
Guild is mentioned as one of the dele- 
gates at large to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 
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1882. 
Henry W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

L. S. Anderson has entered upon 
his third term as representative at the 
General Court of Massachusetts. — F. 
S. Hall is practicing law in Taunton. — 
The Secretary would like the addresses 
of Charles H. Goldthwaite, Dr. Rich- 
ard Delaney, William A. Rogers, for- 
merly of Cincinnati, William B. War- 
ing, Henry White.—The Secretary 
would also like to have for preserva- 
tion in his archives a copy of the play 
of Dido and 4neas, written by Owen 
Wister, and performed by the Hasty 
Pudding Club in 1882. — T. C. Thach- 
er has formed a partnership, under 
the name of T. C. Thacher & Co., to 
continue the wool business, with office 
as heretofore at 16 Pearl St., Boston. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NiIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Secretary hopes soon to prepare 
his Report for the printers’ hands, but 
his work has been steadily delayed by 
an unusual reluctance, on the part of 
many hitherto reliable classmates, to 
contribute any personal gossip what- 
ever. — W. H. Aspinwall and R. S. 
Codman have submitted an important 
communication to the Boston Real Es- 
tate Exchange, advocating a change 
in the building laws of the city, to the 
effect that no apartment house or 
dwelling, situated in the residential 
portion, shall exceed eighty feet in 
height. — T. C. Bachelder was chosen 
a member of the Boston Common 
Council, on the Republican ticket, at 
the December municipal election. — 
G. W. Beals and G. B. Morison were 
appointed by the Boston Athletic As- 
sociation as delegates to attend the 
Conference of New England Athletic 
Clubs, to be held at Providence, R. L., 
Jan. 8, with a view to the formation of 
a new Athletic League, in the interest 
of purer amateur athletics. — W. W. 
Bryant has renounced all intention of 
returning to Calcutta, and has accepted 
the position of treasurer with the Chi- 
cago Tip and Tire Company, where 
he will represent the interests of the 
Boston Woven Hose Company, whose 
treasurer is our classmate, J. E. Da- 
vis. — E. K. Butler has a position in 
the Cataloguing Department of the 
Boston Public Library. — Dr. W. L. 
Dana is surgeon on the staff of the 
Maine General Hospital at Portland, 
and is also connected with the Faculty 
of the Maine Medical School at Bruns- 
wick, the Medical Department of Bow- 
doin College. — Chokichi Kikkawa 
writes that the item in the March 
(1895) number of the Magazine, con- 
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necting him with important engineer- 
ing work on the Usni Tége Railway 
in Japan, should have been put down 
to the credit of a Japanese engineer 
of the same name. Our classmate is 
married to a daughter of Viscount 
Kato, and is a member of the Upper 
House of the Imperial Parliament of 
Japan. — Dr. S. H. Knight received 
the degree of A. M. from Detroit Col- 
lege in 1895; he is treasurer of the 
Detroit Physicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Michigan 
Chapter of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion.— Arthur Lyman was elected 
mayor of Waltham, Dec. 3, on the 
Democratic and Citizens’ tickets, win- 
ning by 348 plurality over the com- 
bined Republican and A. P. A. opposi- 
tion, in a city which has a normal 
Republican excess of 750 votes. —J. 
F. Moors was elected a member of 
the Executive Board of the Boston 
Municipal League, at its annual dinner 
on Jan. 21.—J. A. Noyes was elected, 
Nov. 5, a member of the Union Club 
of Boston. — W. H. Page, Jr., has be- 
come a member of the law firm of 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, at 22 
William St., New York city. —L. R. 
E. Paulin removed in September to 
Albuquerque, N. M., where he is es- 
tablished as managing editor of the 
Daily Morning Democrat, and likewise 
as editor and publisher of the South- 
west Illustrated Magazine. — J. D. Sher- 
wood paid a visit to New York and 
Boston in January, his first Eastern 
trip since he settled down in the prom- 
ising little town of Spokane, in 1884. 
—C. W. Smith has disposed of his 
banking interests at Akron, Colo., 
and at last accounts was thinking 
of making a venture in the Cherokee 
Strip. — Herbert Putnam, whose suc- 
cess has been so marked in attracting 
juvenile readers to the Boston Publie 
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Library, by furnishing a special room 
where young people may select their 
own books under suitable restrictions, 
is planning a movement to make the 
Library a factor in the Public School 
System. He proposes to make the 
public schools delivery stations, and 
give to each teacher a directing influ- 
ence over the miscellaneous reading of 
the pupils. —John Fox, Jr., was the 
guest of honor at the Southern Club 
of Harvard recently, and entertained 
its members with anecdotes and de- 
scriptions of the life among the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers which he has 
pictured so vividly in his books. — H. 
L. Smyth, together with Mr. J. Ralph 
Finlay, prepared a paper on “The 
Geological Structure of the Western 
Part of the Vermilion Range, Minne- 
sota,” which was read at the Atlanta 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers in October. — Wal- 
ter Soren has left the Massachusetts 
Title Insurance Company, and is now 
practicing law at No. 31 State St., 
Boston. —C. E. L. Wingate, whose 
book, “ Shakespeare’s Heroines on the 
Stage,” has been received with such 
favor, is preparing a companion vol- 
ume, dealing with Shakespeare’s He- 
roes, and abounding in anecdote and 
rare illustration. 


1884. 
E. C. Hresarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mayor Quincy has appointed B. W. 
Wells superintendent of streets in 
Boston. — J. M. Paton has been ap- 
pointed professor of Greek at Wes- 
leyan University. —C. M. Walsh, 
after spending some months in Europe, 
has returned and is pursuing his 
studies at Belleport, R. I.—E. L. 
Conant is now practicing law at 2 
Wall Street, New York city. — H. M. 
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Spelman’s address is 80 Buckingham 
St., Cambridge. —T. A. Mullen is 
private secretary to Mayor Quincy of 
Boston. — Hollis Webster is secretary 
of the Boston Mycological Club, or- 
ganized for the study of the various 
fungi found in New England. —G. U. 
Crocker is a member of the Boston 
Common Council. —C. J. Rueter has 
been appointed by Mayor Quincy a 
trustee of the Boston City Hospital, 
to serve till April 30, 1898. 


1885. 
H. M. Witurams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

Prof. E. L. Whitney has been elected 
acting president of Benzonia College. 
—S. P. Read, U. S. consul at Tien- 
Tsin, has been instructed by President 
Cleveland to investigate there alleged 
Chinese outrages upon American mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
116 W. 85th St., New York. 

The ’86 decennial dinner will be 
held at Young’s the evening before 
Commencement. — R. G. Cook has 
changed his address to 19 Meigs St., 
Rochester, N. Y.— H. A. Griffin has 
removed to 37 West 52d St., New 
York, and Eben Richards, to 218 
Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
— At a recent reorganization of the 
city hospitals in New York, the three 
’86 physicians in this city, C. L. Gib- 
son, H. A. Griffin, and J. H. Huddle- 
ston all received appointments on the 
visiting boards. —S. C. Jones is a 
member of the Boston Commen Coun- 
cil. 

1887. 
GEORGE P. FurBeEr, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 
F. B. Rice is a member of the Com- 
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mon Council of Quincy.—C. Kest- 
ner is practicing law in Reading, Pa. 
—C. F. A. Currier has been made 
associate professor of History at the 
Institute of Technology. 


1888. 

Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 

122 Marlborough S8t., Boston. 

W. G. Thompson has resigned his 
position as assistant United States 
district attorney.—R. T. Paine is a 
member of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club. — W. D. Bancroft is assistant 
professor of Chemistry at Cornell. — 
D. T. Dickinson was chosen a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last election. —C. F. 
Adams, 2d, was a delegate to the 
Democratic representative convention 
of Quincy. In December he was 
elected mayor of Quincy.—J. R. 
Purdon has opened an office on State 
St., Boston, for the practice of Naval 
Architecture. — S. R. Miner has left 
his home at Wilkes Barre, Pa., for 
an extended trip in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. — Dr. John Dane is at present 
traveling in Egypt. He will not re- 
turn before next autumn. — The ’88 
Dining Club in New York city held 
its annual dinner at the Harvard Club 
on Feb. 10. The Club has 29 regular 
members. — F. L. H. Noble is Sunday 
editor of the New York Journal, re- 
cently bought by W. R. Hearst, ’86. — 
Ervin Wardman is managing editor 
of the New York Press. — W. McM. 
Woodworth starts early in March for 
Australia on a scientific expedition 
fitted out by Alexander Agassiz, ’55. 


1889. 
James Harpy Ropss, Sec. 
29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 
The address of H. G. Strong is now 
1006 Home Insurance Building, Chi- 
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cago, Ill. — Dr. F. E. Haynes has re- 
signed his position in the University 
of California. While there he was 
for a time head worker in a college 
settlement in San Francisco. —I. A. 
Ruland has been reélected to the 
Board of Directors of the New York 
Real Estate Exchange ; and has also 
been elected secretary of the same 
corporation.— Frank Zinkeisen was 
struck by a railway train and killed 
at Chicago, Ill., on the evening of 
Nov. 10, 1895. After graduation he 
spent one year in studying history 
at the Harvard Graduate School, and 
three years in Germany, chiefly at the 
University of Berlin, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D., Aug. 
5, 1893. His doctor’s thesis on “ Die 
Anfiinge der Lehnsgerichtbarkeit in 
England” was reviewed in the N. Y. 
Nation, Sept. 14, 1893. After his re- 
turn to America he continued at Cam- 
bridge his historical studies, working 
for a period as assistant to Professor 
Emerton, and published articles in 
Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 
the English Historical Review (on 
“The Donation of Constantine”), 
and the Popular Science Monthly (on 
“ Anglo-Saxon Courts”). In the sum- 
mer of 1895 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, but felt himself 
unsuited to the unaccustomed work, 
and, to the great regret of the authori- 
ties of the University and of his col- 
leagues, resigned his position almost 
immediately after entering upon his 
duties. At the time of his death he 
was living in Chicago. 


1890. 


JosErpH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 
F. P. Cabot has been appointed 
assistant U. S. district attorney. — 
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W. M. Cole represents the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. — E. S. Rawson is secretary 
of the Ohio Society of Colonial Wars. 
—L. H. Dow is instructor in Greek 
at Dartmouth. — Wisner B. Martin, 
civil engineer, of the firm of Ward, 
Brinckenhoff & Co., has changed his 
address to Aldrich Court, 45 Broad- 
way, New York. — Franklin H. Brooks 
has changed his address to 48 Congress 
St., Boston. — Charles Knowles Bolton, 
of Brookline, is president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club, and acting 
secretary of the Brookline Education 
Society. 


1891. 


ARTHUR J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

The Secretary desires those mem- 
bers of the Class who have not re- 
ceived Report No. II to notify him. 
Every one who has been identified 
with the Class should have received a 
Report some time during the second 
week of January. Any changes of 
address which may occur, if reported 
to the Secretary, will be published in 
these columns. — F. W. Sever, whose 
name was omitted from the list of 
addresses, is with the firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., bankers, 44 State St., 
Boston. —J. M. Weissman is a manu- 
facturer in New York; address, 621 
Broadway, Cable Building, New York 
city. —G. B. Winthrop has a law of- 
fice in the American Surety Building, 
100 Broadway, New York city. — H. 
H. Pease has given up his interests in 
the coal business, and is now studying 
law in New York.— Dr. E. A. Cod- 
man has opened his office at the corner 
of Mt. Vernon and West Cedar Sts., 
Boston. —G. N. Lamb has retired 
from the dry-goods commission busi- 
ness in Boston and has entered a large 





importing house in New York. For 
the present, letters addressed to the 
Harvard Ciub, New York, will reach 
him. — R. S. Hale has taken an office 
with the “Steam Users Association,” 
31 Milk St., Room 62, Boston.— J. 
L. Dodge is practicing law at 56 Pine 
St., New York city. — Dr. C. B. Dar- 
ling’s office is at 215 Huntington Ave., 
Boston.— A. N. McGeoch has a law 
office in the Pabst Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — Henry N. Rice is with 
the law firm of Strout & Coolidge, 
626-628 Exchange Building, Boston. 
— Henry Wood is a manufacturer of 
dry colors and chemicals at Wellesley; 
office in Boston.—The Rev. John 
Tunis is in charge of Grace Church, 
at Millbrook, New York.— A. H. 
Brooks is with the law firm of Myers 
& Warner, 1021-1024 Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston. —G. T. Williams is in 
the general insurance business at 14 W. 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. The name 
of the firm is Williams & Mitchell. — 
I have received a copy of the Fourth 
of July oration delivered at Boston 
Theatre, July 4, 1895, by the Rev. 
A.A. Berle. This oration was ordered 
to be published by the Board of Alder- 
men and the Common Council of the 
city. A copy will be found in the 
Library of the College. All books or 
articles of any description published 
by any member of the Class should 
be sent to the Library, where a place 
is reserved for them. Contributions of 
this character are earnestly solicited, 
so that our Catalogue may be com- 
plete. —G. B. Anderson is studying 
law in Chicago, and will take the ex- 
amination for the bar next June.— 
Morris Black is an attorney at law, 
with offices at 841-843 Society of Sav- 
ings Building, Cleveland, Ohio. — C. 
R. Eastman received the degree of 
Ph. D. at Munich in 1894; also A. M. 
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at Harvard in 1891. — W. V. A. Catron 
is teaching Greek and Latin at Mr. 
Garland’s school at Concord. —C. B. 
Gulick is in the Greek Department at 
Harvard; address, 18 Claverly.— J. 
P. McAdams received the degree of 
M. D. at the Medical School in ’94. 
In ’95 he was house surgeon at the St. 
John’s Hospital in Lowell, and he is 
now practicing in that city. — Hugh 
McCulloch’s address is Palazzo Jan- 
delli, 2 Via Melarancio, Florence, 
Italy.— J. L. Edwards received the 
degree A. B. 1898. At present he is 
with Shattuck & Munroe, counselors 
at law, 35 Court St., Boston. His 
home address is 11 School St., Quincy. 
—F. G. Fleetwood has been elected 
president of the Republican Club at 
Morrisville, Vt.— H. E. Sawyer is at 
Newport, R. IL, with Dr. Wolcott 
Gibbs, Rumford Professor, Emeritus, 
investigating rare earths. His ad- 
dress, until June, is 289 Broadway, 
Newport, R. I. —C. A. Blake is with 
O. R. Young, civil engineer, P. O. Box 
792, Salt Lake City, Utah. His spe- 
cialties are irrigation, railways, con- 
struction.— The December number 
of the New England Magazine con- 
tains a story by the late R. B. Hale. 
—A. E. Healey is a member of the 
Common Council of Lynn.—G. T. 
Phelps has settled in Cambridge, at 16 
Linnaean St., for literary pursuits. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

A. R. Perry has been appointed in- 
terne at the new McLean Asylum in 
Waverley. — Arthur Amory is a mem- 
ber of the firm, Amory, Brown & Co., 
successors to Dana, Tucker & Co.— 
The New York members of the Class 
held their semiannual dinner at the 
Arena, Dee. 14. J. H. Rhoades, A. 
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M. White, and A. H. Lockett had 
charge of the arrangements. —J. H. 
Gerould is teaching Zodlogy at Dart- 
mouth.— The Secretary needs the 
addresses of Henry Newman Lee, 
George Alexander Stephen Painter, 
and Walter Everett Philips.— R. W. 
Hale is secretary for the United States 
of the Selden Society ; address, 10 
Tremont St., Boston. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Lewis Bass, A. P. Stone, L. M. Fried- 
man, Henry Ware, J. A. C. Cotter, 
and A. F. Coulter have been admitted 
to the Suffolk bar; W. N. Cottrell 
to the Illinois bar; J. C. Taussig to 
the Missouri bar ; J. H. Fennessy and 
O. W. Shead to the New York bar. 
L. Bass is with R. M. Morse, Boston ; 
A. P. Stone has opened an office at 28 
State St., Boston; J. H. Fennessy at 
150 Nassau St., New York; J. C. 
Taussig in the Bank of Commerce 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.—R. L. 
Stevens is with Harding, Whitman & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 
78 Chauncy St., Boston.— R. K. Smith 
graduated in June from the Cambridge 
Theological School, and was ordained 
to the diaconate in the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh. He is now as- 
sistant rector of Trinity Church, Wo- 
burn. — H. G. Nichols is superintend- 
ing the building of the new southern 
mill of the Dwight Mfg. Co., at Ala- 
bama City, Alabama. — Walter Clark 
Nichols died in Denver, Colo., Jan. 10. 
His death was probably due to heart 
disease. He was born in Pittsfield in 
1870, but had lived most of his life in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He did his college 
work in three years, but took his de- 
gree with the Class. He was coxswain 
of his Class Crew for three years, and 
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was a member of the Signet and the 
Institute. He was an editor of the 
Crimson and of the Lampoon, and wrote 
a great deal for outside papers, con- 
tributing to the Boston Herald, the New 
York Herald, the Sun, the World, and 
to Puck, Judge, and Harper’s publi- 
cations. After leaving college he 
devoted himself to journalism. He 
edited and published Quips in Buf- 
falo, was on the New York Evening 
Post from Oct. 1, 1893, to May 1, 
1895, and since then had been with 
Harper & Bros. His sad death cuts 
short a career that had already every 
prospect of success. — W. H. Price is 
principal of the High School at Beth- 
lehem, N. H.—Joseph Allen is in- 
structor in Mathematics at Cornell. — 
F. W. Dallinger was elected a Massa- 
chusetts State senator at the last elec- 
tion. — The following are changed ad- 
dresses: J. L. Nichols, 225 E. Biddle 
St., Baltimore, Md.; H. C. Southwick, 
46 West 46th St., New York; W. M. 
Townsend, 166 Franklin St., Melrose 
Highlands; H. C. Smith, 377 West 
34th St., New York. 


1894. 
EK. K. Ranp, See. 
Watertown. 

A. Harding is studying engineer- 
ing at Cornell. —J. Clement is with 
Estes & Lauriat, publishers, Boston. 
— D. C. Peacock is with the Georgia 
Methodist Book and Publishing Co., 
Atlanta ; he is also teaching. —E. F. 
Edgett is dramatic editor of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript ; he has also 
been dramatic editor of the Boston 
Beacon and Harvard correspondent of 
the New York Times. — W. B. Whit- 
ney is with the Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston. — A. Lehman is with Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., bankers, 
New York.— P. H. de Mauriac is in 


the cotton business in Boston. — 
Marshall Wentworth is teaching 
Science and Mathematics at the Win- 
chester High School. —C. G. Hoag is 
instructor in English and German at 
Haverford College, Pa. — F. L. Olm- 
sted, Jr., has returned from North 
Carolina, and is with Olmsted, Olm- 
sted & Eliot, landscape architects, 
Brookline. —J. G. M. Glessner is 
with the Warder, Bushnell & Gless- 
ner Co., Chicago. —J. Underhill is in 
the employ of the Prussian Mines at 
Rowena, Boulder Co., Colo.— C. H. 
Beckwith was admitted to the bar in 
December and is practicing law at 
Springfield, with an office at 5 Elm 
St. — B. R. Atwood is with A. C. Mc- 
Clurg, publishers, Chicago. — L. Lor- 
ing is with the National Dock and 
Warehouse Co., 19 Central St., Bos- 
ton. —S. M. Merrill is with the Tripp 
Metallic Packing Co., Boston. — A. J. 
Collier is instructor in Mathematics at 
Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, San 
Rafael, Cal.— W. C. Cobb is in the 
law office of J. O. Shaw, Boston. — 
K. Smith is in the law office of his 
father, Gen. George Smith of Chicago. 
— M. L. King has studied in Paris the 
past year. — Addresses: A. P. Dean, 
13 Chauncey St., Cambridge; B. R. 
Atwood, 239 N. State St., Chicago; 
J. Kirwen, 49 Winthrop St., Med- 
ford; W. S. Sawyer, 16 Browning 
Road, Somerville ; H. P. Fairbanks, 
Bigelow Carpet Co., 100 Worth St., 
New York; C. T. Bond, 12 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore, Md.; M. Ostheimer, 
1419 Walnut St., Philadelphia ; J. W. 
Smith, 5 Streatley Road, Brondes- 
berry, London, N. W., England. — 
H. A. Cutler has gone into business 
with D. M. Osborne & Co. Class 
subscriptions should be immediately 
sent to him at 1 Hoffmann St., Albany, 
N. Y. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

N. Bent is teaching at the Fay 
School, Southborough. — H. Boyer is 
* studying in Paris. —H. T. Brown is 
with the Boston firm of Hallett Bros. 
—J. E. Connelly is postmaster at 
Ashland. — A. C. Crocker is studying 
at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — E. S. Dodge is at the Massachv- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
— R. Gilman is teaching in Noble & 
Greenough’s School, Boston. — E. H. 
Green is with Holden Bros., commis- 
sion merchants, Boston. — R. C. Grew 
is with E. Rollins Morse & Bro., bank- 
ers and brokers, Boston. — B. A. 
Heydrick is teaching English in the 
Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. — E. G. Merrill is travel- 
ing abroad. —F. W. Merriman has 
opened a real estate office at 113 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston.— W. B. Noyes is 
teaching in Norfolk, Va.—W. R. Perry 
is a civil engineer with the Boston 
Transit Commission. — A. S. Pier had 
a story in the December, 1895, Scrib- 
ner’s, “The Heroism of Landers.” — 
C. S. Pierce is in Potomska Mill, 
New Bedford. —J. M. Washburn is at 
the Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, Ill. — T. Weston, Jr., 
is teaching at Mitchell’s Boys’ School, 
Billerica. —J. H. Williams is man- 
aging editor of The Chronicle, a daily 
morning paper of Norwalk, Ohio. — 
J. H. Leete is teaching at the State 
College, Pennsylvania. — W. A. Smith 
is teaching English and elocution in 
Shattuck Military Academy, Fari- 
bault, Minn. —J. B. Read has left the 
Law School and is with William Read 
& Sons, Boston.—T. Spalding is 
chairman of the Cambridge Repub- 
lican City Committee. — A. H. Cor- 
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nish is in the law office of Judge W. 
R. Cedington, Plainfield, N. J. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


F. A. Morse, m ’87, is a member of 
the school committee of Lynn. 

R. S. Tarr, s ’91, is assistant pro- 
fessor of Geology at Cornell. 

H. O. Marcy, m ’64, is president of 
the Cambridge Club. Francis Cogs- 
well, h ’81, is a director, and J. G. 
Thorp, ’79, Jabez Fox, ’71, and J. J. 
Myers, '69, are members of the com- 
mittee. 

C. B. Elliott, who built many boats 
for Harvard crews, and in ’69 accom- 
panied the crew to England to coach 
it for its race with Oxford, died at 
Gravesend, N. Y., Jan. 20. 

W. W. Goodwin, ’51, C. P. Picker- 
ing, s 65, and Joseph Jefferson, h 95, 
have indorsed the plan to give by 
subscription a series of standard plays 
in Boston. 

At Detroit, Dec. 2, J. F. Joy, 136, 
the oldest living graduate of the Law 
School, celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday. He has been in Detroit for 
nearly sixty years, and has been largely 
interested in the development of rail- 
roads. 

W. P. Parker, G. S., ’93-’95, is 
professor of Physics at Olivet College, 
Michigan. 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Woodbury, 
t ’45, died at his home in Concord, N. 
H., Nov. 20. He was born in Bevy- 
erly, and educated at Phillips Acad- 
emy and at Harvard. He was first 
settled over the Unitarian church at 
Concord, N. H., from which place he 
went to Lowell, and thence to the 
Westminster Church in Providence, 
R. I., where he remained 35 years. 
Brown University gave him the de- 
gree of D. D., and Harvard that of 
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A.M. He was for some years chair- 
man of the inspectors of the prisons 
of Rhode Island, and one of the com- 
missioners who built the Rhode Island 
state prison. He served as chaplain 
of the 1st Rhode Island Regiment, and 
in 1874 and 1875 was chaplain of the 
National Encampment of the Grand 
Army. He wrote a history of the 
prisons and jails of Rhode Island, a 
book on General Burnside and the 
9th Army Corps, and published some 
volumes of sermons and numerous 
addresses and pamphlets. 

D. C. Gilman, h ’76, is president of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Johns 
Hopkins University. He is also a 
member of the Venezuela Commis- 
sion. 

William Steele Shurtleff, L. S., ’54, 
Judge of Probate and Insolvency for 
Hampden County, died, Jan. 14, at 
his home in Longmeadow. He was 
born in Newburg, Vt., Feb. 17, 1830. 
He was graduated at Yale College, 
and studied law at the Harvard Law 
School and in the office of George 
Ashmun. He was appointed judge in 
1863 by Governor Andrew. He had 
been a member of the Common Coun- 
cil of Springfield, president of the 
Connecticut Valley Historical Society, 
president of the Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion of Western Massachusetts, and a 
member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. He entered the civil 
war as a private and came home as 
colonel of the 46th Massachusetts 
Regiment. He delivered the ode when 
Springfield celebrated its 250th anni- 
versary. 

Henry Dana Artemas Ward, L. S., 
42-44, died at Middletown, Conn., 
Dec. 17. He was 74 years of age and 
was a descendant of Artemas Ward, 
general in the Revolution. He gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1842, and afterward 


studied in the Harvard Law School. 
After a few years’ residence in Mid- 
dletown he moved to Detroit, Mich., 
where he practiced law. He became 
interested in lake navigation and was 
the owner of several vessels. About 
thirty years ago he returnea to Mid- 
dletown, where for many years he had 
charge of the weather bureau. He 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Mansfield Guards, and at one time 
served the city as alderman. 

Dudley Carleton, m ’95, is practicing 
in New Jersey. 

Frank W. Harriman, M. S., ’91-’95, 
died at the City Hospital, Boston, Jan. 
7. He was born in Somerville, Aug. 
8, 1874. Removing with his family to 
Framingham, he was educated in the 
public schools of that town. After 
graduating from the High School he 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
in his fourth year serving at the Bos- 
ton Lunatic Hospital in Roslindale. 
In January, 1895, he received an ap- 
pointment for eighteen months to the 
Boston City Hospital, where he was 
serving at the time of his death. 

Charles B. Atwood, L. S. S., ’69, 
died at Chicago, Dec. 19. He was 
born in Charlestown, May 18, 1849. 
At the age of seventeen he became a 
pupil of Ware & Van Brunt, archi- 
tects, of Boston, and after two years 
under their instruction entered the 
Scientifie School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. After this course he returned 
to the office of Ware & Van Brunt, 
remaining with them until 1872, when 
he established himself in Pemberton 
Square, Boston. In that year he 
built the Merchants’ Fire Insurance 
building in Worcester, and the Five 
Cent Savings Bank in Lowell. He was 
invited to enter into competition for 
several important structures at this 
time, and received a prize for the City 
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Hall in San Francisco, two prizes for 
the State Capitol in Hartford, Conn., a 
prize for the design of the Court House 
in Springfield, and the first prize and 
commission to build the City Hall in 
Holyoke. In 1875 he went to New 
York to become the architect for the 
firm of Herter Bros., and during the 
next six years designed the residences 
of David Dows, William H. Vander- 
bilt, Elliott F. Shepard, and W. D. 
Sloane, all in New York, beside the 
interior decorations of many of the 
great houses in all parts of the coun- 
try, notably that of Mrs. Mark Hop- 
kins in San Francisco. In 1884 Mr. 
Atwood established himself independ- 
ently in New York, and received from 
Mr. Vanderbilt the commission to de- 
sign two residences for his sons-in-law, 
H. McK. Twombly,’72, and Dr. Seward 
Webb. He also entered into competi- 
tion for the Boston Public Library, and 
gained the first prize of $4,000 against 
125 contestants. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Mark Hopkins to com- 
plete her residence at Great Barring- 
ton, where he remained continuously 
for two years and finished all the de- 
signs for its interior decorations. He 
then entered the competition for the 
new City Hall in New York. He 
gained the first prize of $5,000, and his 
design was recommended by the board 
of experts as the only one suitable to 
be accepted by the city authorities. In 
April, 1891, he went to Chicago, at 
the invitation of D. H. Burnham, h 93, 
and was appointed designer-in-chief of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition by 
its board of directors three days after. 
July 1, 1893, he resigned his position, 
having completed the work intrusted 
tohim. Mr. Atwood’s work in Chicago 
elicited enthusiastic praise. There 
were two hundred buildings, and Mr. 
Atwood was called upon to design all 
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sorts of structures, from an engine- 
house up to the Arts Building. But 
Mr. Atwood’s greatest work was the 
Arts Building. 

Charles Frederick Williams, L. S., 
’67-’68, died in Boston, Dec. 20. He 
was born in Charlestown, Oct. 31, 
1842. He was the eldest son of Fred- 
erick J. and Abby Tufts Williams, 
His father was a prominent engineer, 
and one of the projectors of the Mystic 
River improvement. The son was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Brook- 
line and in the Harvard Law School. 
He was made chief clerk of the John 
L. Hayes Tariff Commission, and on 
completion of his duties prepared the 
elaborate treatise published by Messrs. 
Soule & Bugbee in 1883, entitled “ The 
Tariff Laws of the United States, with 
Explanatory Notes and Citations from 
the Decisions of the Courts and the 
Treasury Department.” His “In- 
dex of Cases Overruled, Distin- 
guished, etc., in England and Amer- 
ica,” appeared in 1887. In 1891 
appeared his ‘Digest of Decisions 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court,” 
embracing volumes 142 to 151 of the 
Massachusetts Reports, and published 
by Messrs. Banks & Brothers as 
a continuation of Throop’s “ Massa- 
chusetts Digest.” His services upon 
the “Federal Digest,” published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. in 1886, 
were acknowledged and commended 
in the preface of the principal com- 
piler, Mr. J. K. Kinney. He was after- 
wards one of the principal collabora- 
tors of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.’s 
«“ Annual Digest ” (now merged in the 
West Publishing Company’s “ Ameri- 
can Digest” ) ; also of Jacobs’s “ Com- 
plete Digest” (now similarly super- 
seded). He edited the last eight vol- 
umes of the “ American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law.” 
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W. A. Setchell, p ’88, is Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Winthrop Hamilton MacGuffey, 
L. S. S., 91-94, died recently in 
Cincinnati, after an illness of a year 
and a half. In the spring of 794 he 
rowed upon his Class crew ; in the fol- 
lowing summer he was seized by a sick- 
ness from which he never recovered. 
He took a high rank in his studies, 
and was a member of the Engineering 
Society. 

Henry Adolphus Newman Kaulbach, 
1’57, died suddenly in the lobby of the 
Senate at Ottawa, Jan. 8. He was of 
German descent, a great-grandson of 
Martin von Kaulbach, an original 
grantee and settler of Lunenburg, 
N.S., in 1752. He was a grandson 
of Henry Kaulbach, who was ap- 
pointed high sheriff of the same 
county by Governor Wentworth in 
1798, and held that office, with others 
of distinction, until 1828, when he 
resigned the office of high sheriff in 
favor of his son, Lieut.-Col. John 
Henry Kaulbach, who held it until 
his death in 1879. Senator Kaul- 
bach was the eldest son of the last- 
named high sheriff by Sophia Fred- 
ricka, daughter of Augustus Newman. 
He was born at Lunenburg, N. S., 
Dec. 28, 1830. He was educated at 
the grammar school there, and in 
classics under the tutorship of the 
Rev. J. C. Cochrane, D. C. L., and at 
Harvard University, where he gradu- 
ated LL. B. He was twice married, 
his second wife being Miss Sophia 
Anne Ryland, daughter of H. G. Ry- 
land, registrar of Montreal. He was 
called to the Nova Scotia bar in 1855, 
and appointed a Q. C. in 1873. He 
was an extensive land proprietor and 
shipowner. He sat for Lunenburg 
County in the Nova Scotia Assembly 
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from 1863 until the Union, of which 
he was an ardent, advocate. He also 
advocated free schools by direct taxa- 
tion. He contested his county at the 
general election in 1867, but was de- 
feated. He was called to the Senate 
in 1872. He was a Conservative, and 
resided at Medway Hall, Lunenburg, 
N. S. 

Charles Wesley Weldon, L. S., ’49, 
died at St. John, N. B., Jan. 12. 
He was born at Richibucto, Kent 
County, Feb. 27, 1830, and was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Windsor, 
graduating in 1847. In 1851 he re- 
ceived the degree of M. A., and a few 
years ago that of D.C. L. He studied 
at the Harvard Law School and in 
1851 was admitted an attorney. A 
year later he was called to the bar. 
For years he has been the foremost 
man in the legal profession in New 
Brunswick, and that success was 
achieved through his natural ability 
and by untiring work. He was the 
solicitor for many important compa- 
nies and concerns, among them the 
Bank of Montreal and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In 1878 Mr. Weldon 
was elected to the Parliament of Can- 
ada as a colleague of the late Hon. 
Isaac Burpee, and he sat through 
three Parliaments. In that body his 
ability, knowledge, and great attention 
to public affairs gave him an important 
place. He sat on the Opposition 
benches, and while this interfered 
with his prometion it did not prevent 
those who watched the public men of 
the country from knowing that he was 
a man who could well perform any 
public duty. In the last House in 
which he sat he was a member of the 
committee of the Liberals who acted as 
advisers to the Liberal leader. For 
years he was a member of the vestry 
of Trinity Church and one of the war- 
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dens. He was active both in the Dio- 
cesan and Provincial Synods, where 
his knowledge of ecclesiastical law 
and his good judgment made him a 
most useful member. He belonged to 
the Law Societies and had been presi- 
dent of both. He was president of 
St. George’s Society, and took much 
interest in all its work. He was 
chairman of the Board of School 
Trustees of St. John, and was a 
member of Albion Lodge of Freema- 
sons. 

Dr. Frank Edward Weil, m ’82, 
died at his home in North Andover, 
Jan. 6. He was born in Georgetown, 
March 11, 1860. While still a child 
his parents removed to North Andover, 
where he was educated in the public 
schools, graduating with honors from 
the Johnson High School. He then 
entered the Harvard Medical School. 
After graduation, he began to practice 
his profession in North Andover. 
From 1892 to 1895, he was a member 
of the School Committee, in 1895 
serving as chairman. At the time of 
his death he was a trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library, this being his third year 
of service. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Co- 
chichewick Lodge of Masons, Wau- 
winet Lodge of Odd Fellows, and 
Miantonomo Colony, Pilgrim Fathers. 

Among the New Year appointments 
to the Legion of Honor, in celebration 
of the centenary of the French Insti- 
tute, are Simon Newcomb, s 58, and 
Alexander Agassiz, ’55, who were ap- 
pointed officers of the Legion of 
Honor, and Asaph Hall, h ’79, who 
was appointed a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Christopher R. Eliot, ¢ ’81, is secre- 
tary of the Suffolk Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 

Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has been 
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made a member of the Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincei at Rome. 

Okey Johnson, / ’58, is dean of the 
Law Faculty of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. For twelve years he was a 
member of the West Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, for eight 
years serving as president. 

J. J. Higgins, / 90, is a member of 
the Somerville Common Council. 

S. H. Seudder, s ’62, is president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Marine Biological Laboratory. 

Joseph Jefferson, h’95, has been pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup by his 
fellow-actors and actresses. 

F. S. Smith, m ’95, is practicing in 
North Andover. 

F. H. Mead, Gr. Sch., ’94~-95, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Le Roy, N. Y. 

On Noy. 30 last, a complimentary 
dinner was given at the Hotel Belle- 
vue, Philadelphia, to Dr. J. S. Bil- 
lings, h ’86, at which was presented to 
him $10,000, subscribed by two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine physicians in Great 
Britain and America, in recognition of 
his services in making the medical 
Index-Catalogue, which has reached 
sixteen volumes, with over 300,000 
books and articles catalogued and 800,- 
000 cross-references. At the dinner 
speeches were made by Drs. S. W. 
Mitchell, 2 ’86, J. M. DaCosta, J. S. 
Billings, J. R. Chadwick, ’65, Robert 
Fletcher, A. Jacobi, and William 
Osler. Dr. Billings has recently ac- 
cepted theeposition of librarian of the 
consolidated Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Libraries in New York city. 

W. F. Courtney, L. S., "76-78, is 
mayor of Lowell. 

The 25th annual report of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts con- 
tains contributions from Professor E. 


L. Mark. 
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A. MeF. Davis, s 54, is a member 
of the Massachusetts Reform Club. 

William Frank Griffin, L. S., 69, 
died Jan. 6, 1896. 

Gardiner Greene, J °45, died of 
paralysis, Oct. 30, at his home in Nor- 
wich, Conn. He was born in Boston, 
Sept. 19, 1822, and prepared for col- 
lege at the school of the late Hon. 
Aaron W. Skinner, in New Haven, 
Conn. After graduating from Yale in 
1843, he spent a year and a half at 
the Harvard Law School. After grad- 
uating, he entered business with his 
father, who started the Shetucket 
Woolen Mills at Norwich, Conn. After 
several years there, he became assist- 
ant manager of the miils. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Alfred Bowditch, ’76, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, °63, William Hooper, ’80, 
Walter Hunnewell, ’65, and Theophi- 
lus Parsons, ’70, have been elected 
directors of the West End Street 
Railway Company, Boston. 

Of the New England Association of 
Colorado, C. H. Page, m 65, is secre- 
tary, and J. N. Baxter, 75, chairman 
of membership committee. 

At the annual elections of the Na- 
tional Banks of Boston and vicinity, the 
following Harvard men were elected 
directors : Eagle, T. C. Thacher, ’82 ; 
Hamilton, H. G. Denny, ’52 ; Com- 
monwealth, S. Lincoln, ’57 ; Tremont, 
W. Endicott, Jr., h ’88 (vice-pres.); 
Union, A. A. Lawrence, ’70; E. W. 
Hooper, 59, T. Parsons, ’70; State, 
A. Curtis, ’84; Commerce, T. J. 
Coolidge, ’84, G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, 
N. P. Hallowell, ’61 (pres.), W. Endi- 
cott, 3d, 87; Old Boston, A. Amory, 
62, R. A. Boit, ’68, H. G. Curtis, 
65 (pres.), L. Curtis, ’70, E. N. Fenno, 





66, G. S. Hale, ’44, H. W. Pickering, 
61; Third, M. Williams, ’68 (pres.), 
C. A. Welch, ’33, E. W. Atkinson, ’81, 
W. Minot,/ 68; Broadway, Josiah 
Quiney, 80 ; Merchants’, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, 63, N. Thayer, ’71, F. W. 
Lincoln, h °55; New England, F. H. 
Appleton, 69, G. S. Silsbee, ’°74; Mt. 
Vernon, F. O. Prince, ’36 ; Shawmut, 
W. E. Russell, ’77; National City, 
G. Mister, 63, L. S. Tuckerman, ’68, 
(pres.); Columbian, C. H. Parker, ’35, 
G. Bradford, ’49, R. H. Gardiner, ’76 ; 
Suffolk, A. Lowell, 50, H. Amory, 
76, A. P. Loring,’78 ; Manufacturer’s, 
W. A. Gaston, ’80; Massachusetts, 
A. T. Lyman, 53, J. Lowell, Jr., ’77, 
G. W. Wheelwright, 90; New Eng- 
land, G. S. Silsbee, ’74. 

John Lathrop, / ’55, B. C. Clark, 
53, D. H. Coolidge, ’54, and E. G. 
Porter, ’58, are directors of the Bos- 
tonian Society. 

The following men have been elected 
officers of the American Statistical 
Association: F. A. Walker, h 783, 
president ; S. W. Abbott, m 62, coun- 
selor. 

R. H. Bancroft, 65, J. S. Bigelow, 
69, Dr. W. L. Burrage, ’83, W. P. 
Derby, m 90, F. C. Gray, 66, C. E. 
Grinnell, 62, N. T. Kidder, a ’82, J. 
Lowell, ’77, G. A. Nickerson, ’76, the 
Rev. J. Reed, ’55, Francis Shaw, 775, 
Dr. A. Thorndike, ’84, have been 
elected directors of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

At its annual meeting, the Mass. 
Reform Club elected among its officers, 
pres. G. S. Hale, 44; vice-pres., 
Theodore Lyman, 55, C. F. Adams, 
56, C. W. Eliot, ’53, R. H. Dana, ’74, 
Moorfield Storey, 66, Winslow War- 
ren, 58, A. M. Howe, ’69, J. J. Myers, 
’69 ; exec. com., N. N. Thayer, ’78, 
W. B. de Las Casas, ’79, G. H. 
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Browne, ’78, John Ritchie, ’61, Wm. 
R. Thayer, ’81; sec. and treas., Chas. 
Warren, ’89; asst. sec., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 
93. 

A series of conferences between 
representatives of leading universities 
and representatives of preparatory 
schools was held at Columbia College 
in February to discuss uniform ad- 
mission requirements. Harvard con- 
ferees were: Prof. C. L. Smith, 63, 
Latin; Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, 
Greek ; Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, History ; 
Prof. W. E. Byerly, ’71, Mathematics ; 
Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, French ; 
Prof. G. A. Bartlett, A. M., 94, Ger- 
man. Among the schoolmasters were 
W. C. Collar, h’59, J. G. Croswell, ’73, 
and C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 

The Hon. Richard Olney, / ’56, Sec- 
retary of State, by his letter to the 
Hon. T. F. Bayard, h ’77, printed in 
December with President Cleveland’s 
Message on the Venezuela Question, 
has been the most widely discussed 
Harvard man of the past quarter. It 
is reported that Sir Frederick Pollock, 
h ’95, is preparing for the English 
Foreign Office the Blue Book to be 
presented to Parliament in this con- 
troversy. 

On Dee. 15, the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, ¢ 64, preached his thou- 
sandth sermon, and completed a con- 
tinuous service of thirty-one years as 
pastor of the Second Unitarian Church 
at Clinton and Congress Sts., Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Chadwick read an original 
poem suitable to the occasion, while 
all the hymns sung were composed by 
him. His sermon was on “The Fool- 
ishness of Preaching,” in which he dis- 
cussed the direction and spirit of his 
preaching during his pastorate. 

At the annual meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
held at Yale College, Dec. 26-28, pa- 
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pers were read by P. B. Marcon, ’76, 
J. M. Manly, p ’89, C. H. Grandgent, 
’83, A. R. Marsh, ’83, B. W. Wells, ’77, 
H. 8. White, ’73, Max Winkler, ’89, 
and Kuno Francke. The following offi- 
cers have been elected for next year : 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83, president ; G. 
L. Kittredge, ’82, vice-president ; 
E. H. Babbitt, ’86, secretary. 

R. D. Milliken, d °95, is practicing 
in Portland, Maine. 

The following have been elected 
officers of the Mass. Unitarian Club: 
Roger Wolcott, ’70, president ; F. C. 
Lowell, ’76, and Winslow Warren, ’58, 
vice-presidents; F. H. Brown, ’57, 
treasurer ; Solomon Lincoln, ’57, is a 
member of the executive commitiee. 

At the annual meeting of the Amezi- 
can Psychological Association, at Phil- 
adelphia, Dec. 27-28, papers were 
read by C. A. Strong, 85, and A. H. 
Lloyd, ’86. William James, m ’69, 
took part in the discussion on “ Con- 
sciousness and Evolution.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bar 
Association of the City of New York, 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, was elected 
one of the vice-presidents; S. Sid- 
ney Smith, ’70, treasurer ; Samuel B. 
Clarke, ’74, and Egerton L. Winthrop, 
’85, are members of the committee on 
admissions. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 26-28, G. F. Hoar, 746, 
presided. Papers were read by James 
Schouler, ’59, A. C. Coolidge, ’87, W. 
H. Siebert, ’89, and O. G. Villard, 
93. 

The following Harvard men are of- 
ficers of the Massachusetts Republican 
State Committee : G. H.*Lyman, ’73, 
chairman ; T. Talbot, ’89, secretary. 

The following men have been elected 
officers of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciated Boards of Health: H. P. Wal- 
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cott, 58, president ; S. H. Durgin, m 
64; S. W. Abbott, m 62, vice-presi- 
dents; Edwin Farnham, ’66, secre- 
tary; J. B. Field, ’80, treasurer ; J. 
E. Clark, m ’82, J. A. Gage, ’79, W. 
P. Bowers, m ’79, W. Y. Fox, m ’88, 
and W. H. Gove, ’76, members of the 
executive committee. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society at Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 26-28, papers were read by 
W. T. Porter and G. W. Fitz, m 791. 

William A. Davis, of Brooklyn, has 
modeled a portrait of the late Pro- 
fessor J. P. Cooke, ’49, which has been 
placed in the University Museum at 
Cambridge. 

The Council of the Royal Historical 
Society of England have nominated for 
election, at the next general meeting 
of the society, as corresponding mem- 
bers, Professors Ashley and Gross. 

Information Wanted for Harvard 
University. Address Francis H. 
Brown, M. D., 4 Exchange Place, 
Boston. The dates of death of the 
following graduates of the Harvard 
Medical School : — 1791. James Otis 
Prentiss ; 1793. John Baptiste Me- 
nard ; 1798. Jonathan White ; 1819. 
William Vance ; 1822. Freedom Sea- 
ver ; 1826. George Mills Smith ; 1834. 
Edward Thomas Tremaine; 1846. 
William Barton Nutter ; 1847. Sam- 
uel Smith Drury; 1847. Benjamin 
Franklin Gilman ; 1848. Stephen Ful- 
ler Elliot ; 1848. Thomas Scott Rod- 
man ; 1849. George Dorr ; 1849. Ed- 
ward Kirby; 1849. Ruford Allen 
Prewitt ; 1850. William Laighton ; 
1852. Henry Milton Cobb; 1852. 
John Whipple; 1853. Pitkin’ Bolt- 
wood Rice; 1854. Horatio Nelson 
Ballard ; 1857. James David Hoyl; 
1858. Thomas Hill Gibby ; 1859. Jon- 
athan Hugh Jamison; 1861. John 
Davis Jones ; 1861. Joseph Crandall 


Skinner ; 1862. James Duncan Ross ; 
1863. William Dickson Knapp ; 1863. 
John Chisholm McLellan; 1864. 
James McGregor Campbell; 1865. 
John Thomas Cameron ; 1865. Charles 
William Frederick Hamilton ; 1865. 
Andrew McLaren; 1866. Milledge 
Oakes ; 1867. Henry Thomas Cor- 
bett ; 1867. John Bryant Fisher ; 
1867. Thomas Shreve Jacobs; 1867. 
Thomas Charles Leaver; 1867. 
Charles Worthy Perkins ; 1867. Ra- 
phael Provencher; 1868. Edward 
True MecRobert ; 1868. David Henry 
Norton; 1869. Duncan Campbell ; 
1869. Abner Hodgson ; 1869. Francis 
Gilbert Johnson ; 1869. William Ed- 
win Vail ; 1870. George Hill Smith ; 
1873. Francis Eugene Eaton ; 1877. 
Benedict Fenwick Gorman. 

The Harvard Coiperative Society. — 
The following figures show the gain 
of the Society during the past two 
years : — 

1893-94. 1894-95. 


Business. .........+. $118,500 $136,000 
Panne neeenasd ave 11,823 14,438 
Pe 5,000 5,000 
MONG scacccsctenes 1,681 1,909 


The shoemaking department is not 
included in the above. The growth 
during the present year has continued, 
viz. :— 

Business to Jan. 25, 1896...... $88,541.15 


Business to Jan. 25, 1895.......83,498.02 
Gain... ..$5,043.13 
Members to Jan. 25, 1896........... 2204 
Members to Jan. 25, 1895........... 1890 
eres 314 


The above figures do not include 
shoe-mending department or Medical 
Branch. Although a branch at the 
Medical School was started after the 
term commenced and most of the 
supplies had been bought ; the business 
has amounted to over $3,000 or over 
$1,000 per month there, in addition 
to the above statement. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of theiz contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Prof. W. F. Ganong, ’87, has re- 
printed from Bulletin No. 13 of the 
New Brunswick Natural History So- 
ciety the second part of “ An Outline 
of Phytobiology.” 

“ Historica! and Other Papers, with 
Seven of his Sermons,” by the late 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, ¢ ’47, has 
been printed. Copies ($2 each) may 
be obtained from Mrs. Alice Reynolds 
Keyes, Concord; at the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, and at the Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston. 

The Law School Association have 
issued in a handsome volume the Re- 
port of their ninth annual meeting. 
It includes Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
oration, the speeches at the dinner, a 
photogravure of Vinton’s portrait of 
Dean Langdell, and the constitution 
of the Association with a list of its 
officers. 

Dr. Wm. H. Furness, ’20, the Senior 
Alumnus, has printed for private dis- 
tribution a volume containing his ad- 
dress on the Gospels, delivered at the 
Unitarian Conference in Washington, 
D.C., last October, and six sermons, 
viz: Self-Abnegation, The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, God is Love, A Glad 
Religion, Jesus and Christianity, Our 
Troubles, God’s Angels. 

‘The Goldfish of Granchimu, and 
other Peruvian Tales,” by C. F. Lum- 
mis, [81], will soon be issued by 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. The 
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same firm publish two unedited es- 
says by R. W. Emerson, ’21, with an 
introduction by Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39. 

Julian Hawthorne, [’66], won the 
$10,000 prize offered by the New 
York Herald for the best serial novel. 

J. E. A. Smith, the local historian 
of Pittsfield, has printed “The Poet 
Among the Hills: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in Berkshire, his Berkshire 
Poems, some of them now first pub- 
lished, with historie and descriptive 
Incidents concerning the Poems, the 
Poet, and his literary Neighbors.” 
The book is illustrated by portraits 
and plates. 

Prof. Jas. Geddes, ’80, has printed 
his address on “ The College of To-day 
in its Relation to the Past and to the 
Future,” delivered at the celebration 
of the quarter centennial of Boston 
University, Oct. 19, 1895. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, h ’95, has 
recently issued, in collaboration with 
the Rev. Wm. Maitland, “The History 
of English Law Before the Time of 
Edward I.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., [’82], has 
translated the letter from Capt. 
Cuellar to Philip II dated Oct. 4, 
1589, which is printed as the first of a 
series of “Spanish Armada Tracts,” 
by G. H. Richmond & Co., New York. 

W. M. Griswold, ’75, has completed 
a “Descriptive List of Books for the 
Young,” which is published by him at 
25 Craigie St., Cambridge. 

Dr. T. H. Shastid, ’93, has published 
a pamphlet entitled “A New Opera- 
tion for Chronic Catarrhal and Chronic 
Suppurative Deafness.” 

J. H. Sears, ’89, has published 
“ The Governments of Today,” an out- 
line for the use of newspaper readers. 
(Meadville, Chautauquan - Century 
Press.) 
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Robert S. Rantoul, ’53, has printed 
«“ A Memoir of Edmund B. Willson, t 
43, Fifth President of the Essex In- 
stitute.” (Essex Institute : Salem.) 

The Trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund have printed in pamphlet 
form the tribute to the late R. C. 
Winthrop, ’28, which was presented 
by a committee consisting of Chief 
Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S., 55, W. A. 
Courtenay, and Jos. H. Choate, ’52. 

“The Midsummer of Italian Art,” 
containing an examination of the 
works of Fra Angelico, Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
and Correggio, by Frank Preston 
Stearns, 67, was issued in November, 
by Putnam, New York. 

Benjamin C. Clark, ’53, has re- 
printed “The Cordage Industry,” 
originally contributed by him to “ The 
Memorial Centennial of 100 years of 
American Commerce.” 

J. T. Hassam, ’63, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society an article on two 
manuscripts which belonged to the 
Rev. Henry Dunster, the first presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

From his contributions to the 10th 
volume of the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Clarence B. Moore, ’73, has made a 
volume of importance to American 
archaeologists. He describes “ Certain 
River Mounds of Duval County, 
Florida,” “Two Sand Mounds on 
Murphy Island,”’ and “Certain Sand 
Mounds of the Ocklawaha River.” 
The work is profusely illustrated. 

In the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for January, Dr. 
S. A. Green, ’51, described “ Inscribed 
Powderhorns.” 

R. S. Hale, 91, has reprinted from 
the Journal of the Association of En- 
gineering Societies his paper on “ Ap- 
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proximate Analysis of the Use of Coal 
in an Edison Electric Station of the 
Type Standard, about 1890.” 

In the American Journal of Numis- 
matics for October, Dr. H. R. Storer, 
”50, concluded his list of “ Medals and 
Tokens of Rhode Island ” and contin- 
ued his catalogue of “ Medals, Jetons, 
and Tokens Illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine.” 

Dr. E. J. Young, ’48, has printed in 
pamphlet his tribute to the late O. 
B. Frothingham, ’43, delivered at the 
December meeting of the Mass. His- 
torical Society. 

N. H. Dole ’74, has translated half 
a dozen short tales from the Italian of 
Giovanni Verga, and published them 
in a volume entitled, “Under the 
Shadow of Etna.” (Jos. Knight Co.) 

Dr. A. W. Roberts, ’81, has edited 
“Selected Lives from Cornelius Ne- 


pos.” (Ginn : Boston.) 
To a new international magazine, 


Cosmopolis, Henry Norman, ’81, con- 
tributes the English political review. 

The following papers have been re- 
printed from the Astrophysical Jour- 
nal: “On the Forms of the Disks of 
Jupiter’s Satellites,” by S. S. Bailey ; 
“Seven New Variable Stars,” by M. 
Fleming, “A New Form of Stellar 
Photometer,” by Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing, s 65. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, ’60, has re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association his 
report on “ The Relation of Technical 
to Liberal Education.” 

To the Northwestern Law Review 
for December, E. A. Harriman, ’88, 
contributed a paper on “ The Nature 
of Contractual Obligation.” 

Horatio Hale, ’37, has reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada (vol. I, section ii, 
second series), “ An Iroquois Condol- 
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ing Council: A Study of Aboriginal 
Society and Government.” (John 
Durie & Son: Ottawa ; Copp-Clark 
Co. : Toronto.) 

Wm. Freeland, ’81, has published 
an Algebra for preparatory school pu- 
pils. 

E. A. Angell, ’73, has issued in 
pamphlet “ The Taxation of Railways 
in Ohio.”’ He also, as chairman of a 
special committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, drew up a re- 
port on “Taxation,” which has been 
printed for distribution. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, 50, has had pri- 
vately printed his paper on “The 
Medals and Tokens of Rhode Island,” 
read before the Newport, R. I., His- 
torical Society. 

In celebration of its quarter-century 
the New England Society of Orange, 
N. J., has printed the literary exercises 
delivered last spring, viz. : “ The Birth 
of the Society,” by W. P. Garrison, 
61; “ Puritan Politics,” by Prof. A. 
B. Hart, ’80; “New England,” a 
poem, by F. L. Knowles, ’96. 

A. von W. Leslie, 94, has reprinted 
from Anglia (Sept., 1895) his mono- 
graph, “Was Swift Married to 
Stella?” After an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the evidence, he concludes 
that there was no marriage. 

Dr. Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69, has 
reprinted from Dental Cosmos for 
December a description of “A New 
Apparatus for continuing Anesthesia 
while operating on or in the Mouth.” 

The Messrs. Scribner have recently 
issued a “Cyclopedia of Architecture 
in Italy, Greece, and the Levant,” by 
W. P. P. Longfellow, 55, and “ Do- 
mesticated Animals ; Their Relation 
to Man and to his Advancement in 
Civilization,” by Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
s 62. 

The Rey. Francis Tiffany, ’47, has 
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collected in a book entitled “ This 
Goodly Frame, the Earth,” his experi- 
ences on a tour around the world last 
year. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (Jan.) 
‘* Ferrand Martinez and the Massacres of 
1391,”’ H. C. Lea, h ’90. 

Annals of the American Academy. (Jan.) 
“The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine,” L. M. Keasbey, ’88; ‘* His- 
tory of a Municipal Charter in Kentucky,” 
E. J. McDermott, / ’76. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly. 
(Jan.) ‘The Fifth International Prison 
Congress,’ S. J. Barrows, t ’75. 

Ailantic Monthly. (Deec.) ‘* The Starv- 
ing Time in Old Virginia,’ John Fiske, 
63. —(Feb.) ‘‘ Unclaimed Estates,” H.S. 
Everett, ’55; ‘‘ Pirate Gold,’ F. J. Stim- 
son, ’76, 

Century Magazine. (Jan.) “To A.N. 
W. Jackson,” by G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 
—(Feb.) “ Certain Worthies and Dames 
of Old Maryland,” J. W. Palmer, ’72; 
‘*Nelson at Cape St. Vincent,” A. T, 
Mahan, h ’95. 

Charities Review. (Nov.) “ Unitarian- 
ism and Philanthropy,” F. G. Peabody, 
69. — (Dee.) ‘* Children of the State in 
Massachusetts,’’ F. B. Sanborn, ’55. 

Chautauquan. (Dec.) ‘‘ Intellectual Life 
of the American People,” C. F. Thwing, 
76. 

Education. (Jan.) “ B. A. and B.S.,” 
F.S. Thomas, m °74. 

Educational Review. (Dec.) ‘‘ College 
Entrance Requirements in History,’’ A. B. 
Hart, ’80. 

Forum. (Dec.) ‘The Nature of Lib- 
erty,”’ W. D. Howells, h 67; ‘* Thomas B. 
Reed and the Fifty-first Congress,’’ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80; ‘*‘ The Ethics of Party 
Loyalty,”” G. W. Green, ’76; ‘* Thomas 
Carlyle: His Work and Influence,” W. 
R. Thayer, ’81; ‘ The Pilgrim Principle 
and the Pilgrim Heritage,” W. De W. 
Hyde, ’79. — (Feb.) ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Civilization in America,” C. E. Norton, 
46; ‘‘Our Monetary Programme,’’ J. L. 
Laughlin, ’73. 
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Green Bag. (Dec.) ‘‘ Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the Lawyer,” A. O. Hall, L. S., °45. 
—(Jan.) ‘‘ The New Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Rufus W. Peckham,’’ A. O. Hall, 
L. S., °45. 

Harper’s Magazine. (Jan.) ‘‘The 
United States Naval Academy,” T. R. 
Lounsbury, A °93.—(Feb.) ‘St. Clair’s 
Defeat,’’ Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 

Lend a Hand. (Nov.) ‘“‘The Winter 
Campaign,” ‘‘ Charities That Have Suc- 
ceeded,’’ E. E. Hale, ’39. 

North American Review. (Nov.) ‘‘ Quick 
Transit between New York and London,”’ 
Austin Corbin, / 49; ‘‘ What Becomes of 
College Women ?”’ C. F. Thwing, ’76.— 
(Dec.) “‘ The Last Gift of the Century,”’ 
N.S. Shaler, s 62; ‘‘ Our Benefits from 
the Nicaragua Canal,” A. 8. White, / 77. 

Poet Lore. (Jan.) ‘* Accretions to the 
Troy Myth after Homer,” W. C. Lawton, 
73. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Oct.) 
‘‘The Employer’s Place in Distribution,”’ 
F. W. Taussig, ’79. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (Jan.) ‘‘ Water- 
ways from the Ocean to the Lakes,’’ T. C. 
Clarke, *48. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Mars. By Percival Lowell, ’76. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
The brilliancy of Mars during two or 
three recent favorable oppositions has 
been the cause for much public inter- 
est in the planet, and the demand for 
information has made evident the fact 
that our language has had heretofore 
no complete and trustworthy setting 
forth of our knowledge of our neigh- 
bor. This lack has been supplied in a 
most admirable way by Mr. Percival 
Lowell, who has assembled within the 
first thirty pages of his volume and at 
divers other points the sum of human 
information about the planet. Upon 
this solid foundation he has reared a 
superstructure of original deductions 
based on the work of his observatory 
at Flagstaff, Arizona. The purpose 
of the volume is the presentation of 
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what evidence there may be towards a 
proof that Mars supports life, and with 
this end in view the author proceeds 
in what strikes one as logical fashion, 
with a foundation of solid, well-estab- 
lished fact. The lines of the argu- 
ment develop first that there is an 
atmosphere ; next that water exists on 
Mars ; next, that there are changes in 
the tinting of the surface, and that 
these are seasonal, a statement that 
depends entirely on the observations 
made at Flagstaff ; and further that 
the canals, by their arrangement, 
straightness, and other attributes, and 
by their relation to the seasonal 
changes, indicate the activity of living 
intelligence and that Mars seems to 
be inhabited. This whole line of rea- 
soning is presented in that pleasant 
and entertaining style which is so 
characteristic of Mr. Lowell’s writings, 
and the points are urged with such 
enthusiasm as to leave no one in doubt 
for a moment about his thorough be- 
lief in all that is set forth. From the 
beginning to the end the story is most 
interesting, and at times entertaining, 
for the author lends his bright humor 
to enliven his narrative. But the 
reader may be tempted to inquire, 
“ What may be the scientific status of 
the book?” Here, alas, science must 
withhold its verdict. The deductions 
which Mr. Lowell has made may be 
correct, every one of them, but so far 
as a scientific consideration is con- 
cerned, the volume does not furnish 
that evidence which an astronomer 
must have as the basis for an opinion. 
The whole subject, so far as the por- 
tion dependent upon the Flagstaff ob- 
servations is concerned, is of the most 
delicate nature ; it involves observa- 
tions at almost the limit of man’s 
vision ; it depends upon measurements 
of incredible minuteness, even for as- 
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tronomers of the highest skill. These 
observations unconfirmed cannot have 
weight, pertaining as they do to a 
single presentation; such measures 
cannot be accepted on the dictum of 
even the most eminent living astrono- 
mer. Those whose opinions would be 
worth quoting must have knowledge 
of the original observations, the meth- 
ods of reduction, and the application 
of the corrections, and must satisfy 
themselves of the quality of the work. 
This is the inevitable course through 
which every important investigation 
must pass; there is no royal road to 
astronomical favor. All these meas- 
ures will be published, all these data 
will be furnished in the promised first 
volume of the Annals of the Lowell 
Observatory ; but until this volume 
has secured the consideration of as- 
tronomers, the present one must remain 
without scientific standing. 

— Selections from Newman. By 
Lewis E. Gates, 84. (Holt: New 
York.) Mr. Gates has prefixed to his 
little volume of excellent selections an 
essay on Cardinal Newman which is, 
in many respects, the best we have 
seen. We should not agree with all 
of Mr. Gates’s opinions, nor should we 
set Newman on so high a pedestal as 
is here erected for him ; but we be- 
lieve in hearing the best that can be 
said for any man or cause. To a 
person conversant with religious his- 
tory, the pother still made over the 
Oxford movement seems ludicrously 
great. In the perspective of centu- 
ries, that movement will probably 
dwindle to the proportions of the Ana- 
baptist aberration in the 16th cen- 
tury, or of Whitefield’s revivals in the 
18th. Perhaps it would have been 
well for Mr. Gates to indicate a little 
more clearly the comparatively narrow 
field in which Newman worked. We 
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do not foresee permanence for New- 
man’s books. Whilst a man lives, or 
those who knew him live, his apologies 
and explanations may excite great in- 
terest, especially if, as in Newman’s 
case, he stands as the leader of a party; 
but in the long run we drop the men 
who are constantly assuring us that 
they are honest. Veracity has its 
ring, as gold has; and we do not 
doubt that Newman was veracious in 
so far as his temperament permitted; 
but neither his life nor his note has 
that clear, unmistakable ring of sime 
ple veracity which you get, for exam- 
ple, from Marcus Aurelius. You 
feel that, as the mesmerist must make 
his passes and strokes before he can 
influence you, so Newman has always 
prepared some syllogistic legerdemain 
to put your mind in that condition 
where he can operate successfully, 
In most of his writings, no matter 
what the subject nor what its appar- 
ent desultoriness of treatment, you 
suspect that, sooner or later, it will 
lead you to Rome ; although he is too 
shrewd to take an Anglo-Saxon 
thither by way of Lourdes and Lo- 
reto. And it is not because this is his 
goal, but because he does not frankly 
announce it as his goal, that you dis- 
trust his sincerity. We may well 
question whether a large part of New- 
man’s power does not spring from his 
having, we may almost say, introduced 
into English literature an art familiar 
enough to French and Italian contro- 
versialists and carried to high perfec- 
tion by them, but, for obvious reasons, 
lacking to Protestant England and 
America: we mean the art of casu- 
istry. Certainly, for one reader 
whom Newman persuades, twenty 
readers enjoy his exercise of this art, 
as a crowd that had never seen a foil 
might gaze with delight and astonish- 
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ment at the dexterity of a fencing- 
master. But after all, controversial- 
ists, be they religious, political, or 
scientific, pass rapidly away, and 
posterity, if it remember them, re- 
members them because they have im- 
bedded in their polemics matter of a 
quite different kind. So we say that 
a collection of specimens like this 
which Mr. Gates has made, by giving 
Newman’s best, is likely to extend 
that part of Newman’s influence 
worthiest of perpetuation. It has 
long been the fashion to extol New- 
man’s style, and we do not intend to 
be out of fashion ; but we will point 
out, as an illustration that extremes 
meet, how fond he is, like Walt 
Whitman, of what we may call the 
catalogue or inventory. A _ slight 
change in the order of words and a 
difference of punctuation would bring 
some of Newman’s most famous pas 
sages — his description of Attica, for 
instance (pp. 1-6), or of the evils 
which beset mankind (p. 161) — with- 
in the methods of the author of 
Leaves of Grass. 

— Sketches from Concord and Apple- 
dore. By Frank Preston Stearns, ’67. 
(Putnam : New York.) Mr. Stearns 
has gathered into an attractive volume 
much pleasant gossip about several of 
the eminent figures in American liter- 
ature of the generation just closing. 
Hawthorne, Miss Alcott, Emerson, 
Wasson, Phillips, Mrs. Thaxter and 
Whittier he describes as he knew or 
saw them, and he mingles his descrip- 
tion with anecdotes and criticism of 
which the former are better than the 
latter. To say of David A. Wasson, 
for instance, that he wrote poetry of 
the very highest order ; that he is the 
first and most original of American 
thinkers ; that “he knew English lit- 
erature as well as Macaulay, French 


and German as wellas Carlyle ;” that 
asa critic “he was the equal of Lessing 
and almost of Goethe ;” and that, ‘if 
he lives at all, it is likely he will out- 
live every other writer of his time,” 
is to expose one’s self to the charge 
of exaggeration, which is the enemy of 
criticism. Mr. Stearns does not al- 
ways distinguish with sufficient clear- 
ness between his personal impression 
and what he could know only by hear- 
say. Thus, Margaret Fuller quitted 
America when he must have been a 
mere child, so that what he writes 
about her must have come to him sec- 
ond hand. Perhaps, too, it might be 
objected that he is too discursive, and 
too fond of dragging in theories and 
opinions which do not bear on his sub- 
ject; but if he had attended more 
strictly to business he might have given 
his sketches a more formal character 
than comports with works of this kind. 
The most satisfactory sketch is that 
of Wendell Phillips; but there are en- 
tertaining passages in all, and many 
readers will get here a more intimate 
view of our chief men of letters than 
they could get elsewhere in the same 
space. Some of Mr. Stearns’s epigram- 
matic phrases stick in the memory. 
He describes Margaret Fuller as a wo- 
man “ who lived in everybody’s house 
except her own, who went everywhere 
and did everything on nothing a year.” 
“ Wherever he [Hawthorne] went he 
seemed to carry twilight with him.” 
“Long continued wakefulness is a kind 
of nervous cremation.” Altogether, 
the book will take its place on the 
shelf with the most interesting which 
give us a personal view of the leaders 
in the Golden Age of American Lit- 
erature. Many portraits and views 
add to its value. 

— The University Hymn Book. (For 
sale by the Publication Agent of Har- 
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vard University. Price, without post- 
age, $1.75.) The making of this book, 
for the literary part and the musical 
arrangement of which the Plummer 
Professor and the Organist of the 
University are respectively responsi- 
ble, has been manifestly a labor of 
love. Every page makes it evident 
that no pains have been spared to ren- 
der the book worthy of the institu- 
tion whose name and seal it bears, to 
bring it into close accord with the spirit 
of the peculiar religious movement at 
Harvard, and indeed, to turn it into a 
visible and striking expression of that 
spirit. The two great characteristics 
of the religious administration of the 
University must be recalled, in order 
to enter into the merit of this Hymn 
Book. The first of these is movement 
among the essentials, recognition of 
the abiding forces, devotion to the uni- 
versal in Christianity. The purpose is, 
from many and different starting- 
points, to enter into the sublime com- 
monplaces of the Christian conscious- 
ness, and mine for life and its uses the 
inexhaustible wealth there. The sec- 
ond feature in the religious teaching 
of the University is the emphasis put 
upon the significance of Christianity 
for youth. It is borne in mind that 
the Founder of Christianity, even when 
he ended his career, was still young, 
and one great feature of his teaching 
lies in the grandeur of its appeal to 
youth. From one point of view, 
everything in the Gospel is in the 
morning hours ; the world rolls for- 
ward in the dawn of a new day, and 
the shaping of the prophetic message 
to the youth of the University is neces- 
sarily in the powers and fires of an in- 
finite hope. These two features — the 
emphasis put upon the essentials and 
the prominence given to the martial 
and hopeful in Christianity, constitute 
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the distinctive character of the work 
under review. Here is its great and 
manifest excellence. Upon this basis 
the selection of hymns has been made. 
Although differences of taste are in- 
evitable, in the matter both of hymns 
and tunes, and while here and there, 
one might wish to furnish a substitute, 
or to make an addition, still the Uni- 
versity is under great obligations to 
the authors, literary and musical, for 
the manner in which they have em- 
bodied in this book the high ends 
which they set themselves. The work 
may be commended, in the heartiest 
way, and with the fullest confidence to 
other schools and colleges whose re- 
ligious aims are, in any marked degree, 
in sympathy with those of Harvard. 
Tested by its own worthy purpose, 
and in the service for which it was 
made, The University Hymn Book has 
no rival. — Geo. A. Gordon, ’81. 

— Modern German Literature. By 
Benjamin W. Wells, ’77. (Roberts 
Bros.: Boston.) Professor Wells’s 
purpose is to provide a brief manual 
“not for the learned specialist, nor for 
him who aspires to become one, but 
rather for those to whom, as to the 
great majority of our college students, 
German literature is a pleasant avoca- 
tion, a secondary means of culture.” 
We believe that he has fairly fulfilled 
his aim. His book will give that 
large class of readers just the guid- 
ance they need. It is descriptive 
rather than critical, and biographical 
rather than analytical. By pursuing 
this method, Professor Wells has been 
able to summarize the opinions of the 
more formal historians of German 
literature — conspicuously, Scherer — 
without being burdened by responsibil- 
ity for criticism of his own ; but in an 
introduction like this a reader seeks 
general information and not origi- 
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nal views. The account of Goethe 
is as good as any beginner needs, al- 
though Professor Wells hardly suc- 
ceeds in giving a vivid portrait. In 
general, we believe that it would have 
been better to attempt to place the 
chief German authors whom he dis- 
cusses in the perspective of world- 
literature rather than to treat them — 
as the Germans themselves do—as 
if there had never been any other lit- 
erature besides the German. Thus, 
when we reflect that Klopstock on 
any cosmopolitan scale would not 
measure taller than Young, — whom 
nobody would rank among the first 
twenty British and American poets, — 
we realize that a literary historian 
may accord the author of the Messias 
more space than his talents warrant. 
So, too, the time must be near when 
foreign critics will not imitate the 
German idolaters of Goethe in assum- 
ing that there never was such a genius 
before. Professor Wells, we ought*to 
say, does not directly join in indis- 
criminate laudation. It is almost 
superfluous in so brief a review as this 
to point out small errors, but we can- 
not refrain from expressing surprise 
that Jékai, the most eminent of Mag- 
yar novelists, should be classed as a 
German (p. 386), and that Dumas 
(pere) and Eugéne Sue should be 
cited as French examples of novelists 
who treated contemporary themes 
(p. 368). We regret also to find a 
professor of literature using the ex- 
pression “ phenomenal success.” 
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Edited by A. B. Nichols. (Holt: New 
York.) 

Virgil’s Aeneid, I-VI. Edited by J. B. 
Greenough, ’56, and G, L. Kittredge, ’82. 
(Ginn : Boston.) J 

The Mississippi Basin. TheStruggle in 
America between England and France, 
1697-1763, with full cartological Illustra- 
tions from contemporary Sources. By 
Justin Winsor, ’53. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston.) 

The Principles of Rhetoric. Revised and 
enlarged. By Adams Sherman Hill, ’53, 
(Harper: New York.) 

Handbook of the New Public Library in 
Boston. Compiled by Herbert Small. 
(Curtis & Co.: 6 Beacon St., Boston.) 

Education in the South. By Julius A. 
Dreber, President of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 

Modern German Literature. By Benja- 
min W. Wells, 77. (Roberts Bros. : Bos- 
ton.) 

Scott’s Woodstock. Edited by Bliss 
Perry. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New 
York.) 

German and French Poems for Memo- 
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(Holt: New York. 20 cents.) 

Certain Sand Mounds of Duval County, 
Florida. By Clarence B. Moore, °73. 
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Phila., Pa.) 

Mars. By _ Percival Lowell, 76. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

Red Men and White. By Owen Wis- 
ter, ’82. Illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton. (Harper: New York.) 

Stops of Various Quills. By W. D. 
Howells, h ’67. Illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. (Harper: New York.) 

Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
and Lycidas. Edited by Prof. W. P. 
Trent. (Longmans: New York.) 

Behind the Arras: A Book of the Un- 
seen. By Bliss Carman, Sp., ’86. With 
designs by T. B. Meteyard, Sp., ’86, 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co. : Boston.) 

Folia Dispersa. Poems of Wm. Cran- 
ston Lawton, ’74. (Corell Press: New 
York.) 

Daniel Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration. Together with Other Addresses 
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Relating to the Revolution. Edited by 
Fred Newton Scott. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.: New York.) 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited 
by James G. Croswell, ’73. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: New York.) 

The Old-Fashioned Garden, and Other 
Verses. By John Russell Hayes, ’89. (J. 
C. Winston & Co. : Phila.) 

An Introduction to General Biology. (2d 
edit.) By Wm. T. Sedgwick and Edmund 
B. Wilson. (Holt: New York. Price, 
$1.75.) 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
V. Index Antiphonteus. By F. L. Van 
Cleef, ’°85. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Words for Music. By William Wells 
Newell, 59. (C. W. Sever: Cambridge. 
Price, $1.00.) 

Harvard Oriental Studies. The Sam- 
kyha-Pravacana-Bhasya, or Commentary 
on the Exposition of the Sankhya Phi- 
losophy. By Vijiianabhiksu. Edited by 
Prof. Richard Garbe, Kénigsberg Univer- 
sity, Prussia. (For sale by Publication 
Agent, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. Price, $1.50.) 

Fables and Essays. By John Bryan, of 
Ohio. (Arts and Letters Co. : New York.) 

The Hawthorn Tree and Other Poems. 
By Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. (Crowell: 
Boston.) 

The Principles of Argumentation. By 
George Pierce Baker, ’87. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The University Hymn Book, for Use in 
the Chapel of Harvard University. 
(Printed for the University: J. B. Wil- 
liams, Publication Agent, Cambridge. 
Price $1.75 ; postage 20 cents.) 

Defoe’s History of the Great Plague in 
London. Edited by Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, ’87. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Anarchy or Government? An Inquiry 
in Fundamental Politics. By Wm. Mack- 
intire Salter, t’75. (Crowell: Boston.) 

Annals of the Astronomical Observatory 
of Harvard College. Vol. xxxli, Part I. 
Investigation in Astronomical Photo- 
graphy. By Wm. H. Pickering. — Vol. 
xl, Part III. Observations made at the 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
Mass., in the year 1893, under the direc- 
tion of A. Lawrence Rotch, A’91.— Vol. 
xli, No. 1. Observations of the New 
England Weather Service in the year 1892. 
—No. 2. Observations of the New Eng- 
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land Weather Service in the year 1893. J, 
Warren Smith, Weather Bureau, Direc- 
tor. 

The Bibelot. 11. Villon’s “A Lodging 
for the Night.’’ 12. ‘“‘ The Cenci,’”’ Act 
v. (Thomas B. Mosher: Portland, Me.) 

A Cumberland Vendetta, and Other 
Stories. By John Fox, Jr.,’83. (Harper: 
New York.) 

The Wind in the Clearing, and Other 
Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers, L. 
S., ’85-’86. (Putnam: New York; for 
sale by the Harvard Codperative Society : 
Cambridge.) 

Nature Study Record for the Common 
Schools. By Wilbur S. Jackman, ’84. 
(Werner Co. : Chicago.) 

Supplement to the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. Vol. 2, Nos. 1-5. 
Legislation of the 52d and 53d Congresses, 
1892-1895. Prepared and Edited by Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, °43. Assistants: 
George A. King and Wm. B. King. (Goy- 
ernment Printing Office : Washington, 
D. C.) 

Alfonse Daudet’s Le Nabab: Meurs 
Parisiennes. Edited by Benj. W. Wells, 
77. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard. Edited by W. H. 
Carruth, p’89. (Holt: New York. Price, 
$1.25.) 

German Historical Prose. Edited by 
Hermann Schoenfeld. (Holt: New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 

Irving’s Sketch Book. 
Lyon Phelps, A. M., ’91. 
York. Price, $1.00.) 

The Secret of Mankind. With some 
singular Hints gathered in the Elsewheres 
or After-Life, from Certain Eminent Per- 
sonages, as also some brief Account of the 
Planet Mercury and of its Institutions. 
(Putnam: New York. Price $2.00.) 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine: Sir, — In astatement 
in regard to the Divinity School, in 
the December number of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, I said : “I 
cannot learn that any educated men 
are preparing for the Unitarian minis- 
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try at any other theological seminary.” 
The word “educated ” was here used 
in a technical sense, meaning men who 
had received the degree of A. B. and 
who could, therefore, enter the Har- 
vard Divinity School, as candidates for 
its degree. I find that the expression 
has been misunderstood, and I con- 
fess that it was a careless one. I ask, 
therefore, a place in your pages for 


this explanation. 
C. C. EVERETT, t 59. 


CHIMES FOR MEMORIAL HALL, 


To the Editor of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine: Sir, — The same fer- 
vent patriotism that animated the 
Harvard poet who gave to us our 
national hymn, animated also those 
Harvard soldiers who “ mortem pro pa- 
tria oppetiverunt.” To prove his love 
the soldier died. The poet thrilled 
the souls of millions with his song ; 
but he too is now dead. Would it be 
unfitting, then, to place in Memorial 
tower above the tablets in the transept, 
chimes, which, by the music now in- 
dissolubly connected with the words 
“My country, ’tis of thee,” might 
sweetly express the common inspira- 
tion of soldier and poet ? 

J. W. Rankin, ’92. 

PirrsBuRGH, Pa. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Ocroper, 1895-Janvary, 1896. 
Meeting of Oct. 28, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. Howard C. Smith, 
and $100 from Mr. James H. Hyde, 
to be expended for the library of the 
French Department, under the direc- 
tion of Assistant Professor de Sumi- 
chrast, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 


received from Mr. O. W. Holmes $50 
and from Messrs. S. D. Warren, F. L. 
Higginson, and W. S. Bigelow $100 
each, to be spent for instruments and 
books for the Psychological Labora- 
tory, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

A letter from Mr. Edward Russell, 
of which the following is a copy, was 
submitted to the Board. 


To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : 

Gentlemen, —The gradual accumulation from 
year to year of a certain sum for the foundation 
of a scholarship, the amount now somewhat ex- 
ceeding $5,000 as I am advised, I desire to consti- 
tute a fund to be known as the Edward Russell 
Scholarship, as a memorial to my grandfather of 
that name who was graduated at the college in 
class of 1759; and to my father of same name 
who was graduated at the college in class of 
1803 ; the income of the same to be given for the 
assistance of meritorious students of limited pe- 
cuniary resources, whether of the undergraduate 
or graduate department. 

If, however, in course of time it should appear 
that such aid were not needed, the income of 
the fund to go towards instruction in the college, 
in which case the fund to be designated the 
Edward Russell fund in aid of instruction, or for 
the sake of brevity, merely the Edward Russell 
fund. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD RUvSSELL. 
Boston, October 8, 1895. 


It was thereupon Voted to establish 
the Edward Russell Scholarship on the 
conditions named in the letter, with 
an income at present of $200. Voted 
that this scholarship be used for the 
Graduate School until the further 
order of this Board. 

The Treasurer submitted the follow- 
ing communication : — 


Boston, Mass., October 28, 1895. 
The undersigned, in behalf of the Wendell 
Phillips Memorial Association, hereby present to 
Harvard College $1,060 to found a scholarship in 
memory of Wendell Phillips; which they do in 
token of their love and admiration for him, and to 
help perpetuate his name and fame on the earth. 
(Signed) 
Jesse H. Jones, 1st V. P. and Acting Pres., 
ADELAIDE N. Axssort, M. D., 2d V. P., 
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Jouyn Latuam, Clerk, 
Jennie W. May, Director, 
Committee of transfer. 

J. Q. A. Brackett, Treasurer, 

Naruaniex E. Cuasz, Asst. Treas, and founder 

of the Assoc’n, per Je 

and reported that he had received said 
sum of $1,060. It was thereupon Voted 
to establish the Wendell Phillips Me- 
morial Scholarship with an income at 
present of $40, upon the conditions 
named in the vote of acceptance 
passed by this Board June 25, 1895. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Greenough for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1896- 
97 instead of 1897-98, in accordance 
with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of William H. Til- 
linghast as Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue was received and accepted, 
Voted to appoint James Atkins Noyes 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 

Voted to appoint as Lecturers for 
1895-96 : John Fiske, LL. D., on Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War west of the 
Alleghanies ; Francis Amasa Walker, 
LL. D., on Bimetallism since the Dis- 
covery of America. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Thomas Bernard Hayden, D. 
M. D., in Mechanical Dentistry ; Wal- 
ter Raymond Spalding, A. M., in 
Harmony. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1895 : Philip Henry 
Savage, A. B., Henry Richardson Lin- 
ville, A. B. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Charles T. Wentworth, A. B., 
in History ; Oswald Garrison Villard, 
A. B., in History ; Perley Leonard 
Horne, A. M., in History; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts; Jesse More 
Greenman, S. B., in the Herbarium. 
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Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Charles Edward Seaman, A. B., 
in History ; Andrew Rothwell Sheriff, 
in History ; Arthur May Mowry, A. 
M., in History ; Arthur Lyons Cross, 
A. B., in History; Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley, A. B., in History ; Watson 
Nicholson, A. B., in History ; Merritt 
Lyndon Fernald, in the Herbarium ; 
Langdon Frothingham, M. D. V., in 
Pathology. 


Meeting of Nov. 5, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $23.75 from Mr. W. W. Goodwin 
to make up the full amount of $300 
for the Charles Haven Goodwin Schol- 
arship for 1894-95, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pres- 
ident and Fellows be sent to Mrs, 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Oct. 29, 1895, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from Mr. Martin Brimmer for 
the improvement of the Psychological 
Laboratory, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $40.68 from Mr. Charles R. Lan- 
man for the purchase of books for the 
Sanskrit Department, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $150 from Mr. Joseph B. Warner, 
to be applied to the work which is be- 
ing done on Gore Hall, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arch- 
ibald Cary Coolidge for his important 
gift of books in the Slavic languages, 
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and illustrative of the same, consisting 
of 2,079 volumes, 444 pamphlets, and 
42 maps. 

The President read to the Board a 
letter from Mrs. Eustis, offering a 
marble bas-relief of her husband, 
Henry Lawrence Eustis, to be placed 
in the library of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. It was thereupon 

Voted that Mrs. Eustis’s offer be 
gratefully accepted, and that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to her for this welcome gift to the 
University in which Professor Eustis 
was the first Professor of Engineering, 
and in which he gave thirty-five years 
of valuable instruction. 

The President submitted the follow- 
ing communication : — 


Boston, November 4, 1895. 
CHartes W. Exiot, Esq., President of Harvard 

University : 

Dear Sir, — We beg to inform you that the will 
of Mr. Harold Whiting now pending for probate 
in Suffolk Country makes a bequest, in the event 
which we believe to have taken place, of $20,000 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
“ for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
from the net income thereof one or more fellow- 
ships in Physics, in connection with the Graduate 
Department of the University, to be called in 
memory of my late father, William Whiting, the 
Whiting Fellowships.” 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) FRANK BREWSTER. 
7 THomas J. Homer. 


It was thereupon Voted that Mr. 
Whiting’s bequest be gratefully ac- 
cepted upon the terms named in the 
will. 

Voted to appoint Frank Beverly 
Williams, A. M., Instructor in Roman 
Law from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Joseph Adna Hill, A. M., Ph. 
D., in Political Economy; Georg 
Fresé, in Vocal Music. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 


1895 ; Edmund von Mach, A. B., in 
German ; Carroll Neidé Brown, A. M., 
in Classics ; Philip Henry Savage, A, 
B., in English ; Carl Adolf Ewald, 
M. D., in Chemistry. 


Meeting of Nov. 25, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Milton 
Reed for his gift of $100, to be added 
to the Fall River Scholarship Fund 
established by him. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $583.76 from Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge as his final payment for the 
purchase of books in the Slavic lan- 
guages, etc., given by him to the Col- 
lege, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from Mr. F. G. Goodridge, to 
be expended under the direction of 
Assistant Professor de Sumichrast, 
for the library of the French Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
man, trustees, the additional sum of 
$325, to be used in payment of certain 
salaries in the Medical School, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Nov. 23, 1895, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial, © 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received the additional sum of 
$1,913.13 from the estate of Mrs. 
Anne M. Sweetser as the final pay- 
ment on account of her unrestricted 
residuary bequest. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Josiah Parsons Cooke for the memo- 
rial tablet of her husband which she 
has had placed in the Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1896- 
97, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Henry Lee, Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, and Arthur 
Astor Carey, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, for one year from Jan. 
1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Francis Dohs In- 
structor in Gymnastics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Albert Knight 
Gerald, A. B., Instructor in Engineer- 
ing Contracts for the second half of 
1895-96. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Joseph Mayo Tilden, S. B., in 
Chemistry ; Robert Russell Hollister, 
in Chemistry. 


Meeting of Nov. 29, 1895. 

Voted that the offer made by the 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Overseers to visit the Veterinary 
School of the use of a brick stable 
building in Northampton Street for 
three years, for the Veterinary School, 
for a free clinic and for other like 
uses, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to allow the Harvard Memo- 
rial Society to have inscriptions cut as 
proposed by them in the stone work 
of Harvard Hall, and in the stone 
crossing of the main entrance drive- 
way in the College Yard ; and to place 
a bronze tablet on Massachusetts Hall 
with their proposed inscription thereon, 
relating to the Hall itself, as modified 
by this Board. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of the Graduate School, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that John Henry Wright, A. M., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of the Dental Faculty, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Eugene Hanes Smith, D. M. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 


Meeting of Dec. 9, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received $91.90 from Mr. Henry C. 
Warren for the purchase of books, 
coins, ete., for the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint Charles Palache, 
Ph. D., Assistant in the Mineralogical 
Museum for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted that the gift of $350 from 
Mr. Isidor Straus for the benefit of 
Dr. Reisner, a John Harvard Fellow, 
be gratefully accepted, and that said 
sum be sent to Dr. Reisner. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Dec. 23, 1895, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received $20 from Dr. Henry F. 
Sears and $25 from Mr. Robert N. 
Toppan for the Sanskrit Class-room 
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Fund, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from a “Subscriber” for the 
Free Clinic in connection with the 
Veterinary School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $300 from the English Department, 
to be expended for the purchase of 
books for the library of that Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,000 from Mr. John L. Gardner 
for the present use at the Botanic 
Garden, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his first quarterly pay- 
ment of $750 for the year 1895-96, 
toward salaries in the department of 
Architecture. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received through Mr. Moorfield 
Storey $500 given by several friends 
of the University for the salary of Mr. 
John Fiske as Lecturer for the year 
1895-96, on Campaigns of the Civil 
War west of the Alleghanies, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from Professor W. L. Richardson, 
inclosing a letter from Mr. Townsend 
W. Thorndike as follows : — 

22 Newbury Sr., Boston, Dec. 7, 1895. 
Dr. WiiuiaM L. RicHarpson, Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston: 

Dear Sir, —1I wish on Dec. 24, 1895, the anni- 
versary of my father’s death, to give $5,000 to 
the Harvard Medical School to found the William 
H. Thorndike Prize Fund, from the interest of 
which fund a prize of $200 shall be given annually 
to the author of the best essay on some subject 
in any branch of surgery. 

The students of the Harvard Medical School, 
and graduates of under five years’ standing of 


any recognized medical school, shall be eligible 
in competition for it, the award to be made by 
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three judges to be appointed annually by the 
Professor of Surgery and the Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

In case no essay is considered worthy of the 
prize, the interest shall be added to the princi- 
pal. Should the principal increase to such an 
amount as shall be considered sufficient to war- 
rant the offering of a second prize of lesser 
amount from the interest of the fund, such a 
second prize shall be established, to be known 
also as the William H. Thorndike Prize. 

If this gift should be accepted by the Harvard 
Medical School, I should be pleased if the first 
award should be made December 24, 1896, and 
annually on that date, the essay to be handed in 
at such a time as the judges may suggest. On 
December 24 I will forward to you a check for 


the above amount. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) TowNsEND W. THORNDIKE. 
and reported that he had received 
said check for $5,000. It was there- 
upon Voted that Mr. Thorndike’s gift 
be gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in his letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10 from Mr. Henry M. Spelman, 
Treasurer, to be added to the George 
William Sawin Fund, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Oliver 
W. Huntington for his generous gift 
to the College of all the apparatus in 
Boylston Hall which belonged to Pro- 
fessor Cooke, except the small balance 
and the lantern which Professor Cooke 
personally used. 

Yoted to give notice to all depart- 
ments that after the year 1895-96 no 
tuition or laboratory fees will be re- 
mitted to Assistants. 

Voted to change the title of Eugene 
Hanes Smith, D. M. D., from Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry to Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry and Ortho- 
dontia. 

Voted to change the title of William 
Parker Cooke, D. M. D., from In- 
structor in Crown and Bridge work to 
Instructor in Crown and Bridge work 
and in Metallurgy. 
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‘oted to appoint Jere Edmund 
Stanton, M. D., D. M. D., Assistant 
Professor of Oral Anatomy, Physiology 
and Bacteriology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Patrick James 
Cronin, M. D. V., Instructor and 
Assistant Surgeon at the Free Clinic 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint John Nelson Cool- 
idge, M. D., Assistant in Bacteriology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted at the request of Professor 
Charles Parker Lyman to rescind the 
leave of absence for the year granted 
to him Sept. 24, 1895. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5,000 as an anonymous gift, sub- 
ject to an annuity. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $400 from Judge Lowell and Mrs. 
Lowell, being the eleventh annual pay- 
ment for the George Emerson Lowell 
Scholarships, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $250 from Professor Charles S. 
Minot, being the first half of the 
amount offered by him toward the 
salary of the Demonstrator of Histol- 
ogy and Embryology for 1895-96, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of Jan. 27, 1896. 

The Corporation record with inex- 
pressible sorrow and sense of loss the 
death on the 14th inst. of their honored 
and beloved associate, Martin Brim- 
mer. He had served the University 
twenty-nine years, seven years as a 
member of the Board of Overseers, 
and twenty-two years as a member of 
the Corporation. In his frail body 
were lodged a clear intelligence, a 
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sound judgment, and a will as firm as 
it was gentle. His unfailing courtesy 
made others courteous ; his extraor- 
dinary generosity made others gener- 
ous; his patience in listening and 
thoroughness in inquiring gave weight 
to his ultimate decisions. Public-spir- 
ited, magnanimous, upright, and serene, 
he was a true type of the republican 
gentleman. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33 received Jan. 
24, 1896, toward the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted to appoint Walter Briggs Su- 
perintendent of the Reading Room 
from Jan. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Hugo Richard 
Meyer, A. M., Assistant in Political 
Economy for 1895-96. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., David T. 
Day, and J. H. Holmes, and to the 
Tennessee Iron and Coal R. R. Co., 
the Stors Iron Co., the Virginia and 
Alabama Coal Co., and the Corona 
Coal and Coke Co. for their generous 
and valuable contributions toward the 
geological exhibit of Harvard Univer- 
sity at Atlanta. 

Voted to amend the second para- 
graph of the vote passed Sept. 29, 
1891, in regard to the tuition-fees to be 
charged to students in the Graduate 
School so that it shall read, “To a res- 
ident student who wishes to have the 
year counted to him as a full year of 
study for a degree, as well as every 
resident holder of a fellowship or 
scholarship not specially exempted, 
$150 besides the special laboratory 
fees to one who takes a laboratory 
course.” 
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1856. 


1878. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 
James Bradstreet Greenough to 
Harriet Sweetser Jenks, at All- 
ston, Dec. 21, 1895. 
Herbert Howard Roberts to 
Florence Mabel Cummings, at 
Reading, Oct. 13, 1895. 


[1879.] Pickering Dodge to Harriet 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1884. 


1884. 


1884. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889, 


1889. 


1889. 





Elizabeth McEwen, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 12, 1895. 
Frederick Jordan Ranlett to 
Adéle Augustine Felix, at Au- 
burndale, Aug. 15, 1895. 
William Stanford Stevens to 
Emily Huntington Lewis, at St. 
Albans, Vt., Dec. 11, 1895. 
Albert Thorndike to Mary 
Quincy Gould, at Cambridge, 
Dee. 31, 1895. 

Gordon Abbott to Katherine 
McLane Tiffany, at Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 6, 1895. 
Charles William Baker to 
Chandler, at Cleveland, O. 
Henry Munson Spelman to 
Amy Field Lewis, at Milton, 
Nov. 5, 1895. 

Eldon Bisbee to Blanche Saul- 
nier Roberts, at Renovo, Pa., 
Oct. 30, 1895. 

George Saltonstall Mumford to 
Isabella Mason Lee, at Boston, 
Dee. 7, 1895. 

Arthur Lincoln Howard to 
Emily Stewart, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Dee. 3, 1895. 

Arthur Cleveland Bent to Ros- 
alba Peale Smith, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 23, 1895. 

Walter Warren Magee to Sarah 
Genevieve Wood, at Fort Nio- 
brara, Neb., Nov. 19, 1895. 
Walter Perkins Hutchinson to 
Florence Augusta Cobb, at 
North Abington, Dec. 11, 1895. 
James Montgomery Newell to 








Marriages. 


1889 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891 
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Elizabeth Lothrop Rogers, at 
Roxbury, Dec. 12, 1895. 
. William Rice Odell to Laura 
Virginia Johnson, at Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 9, 1896. 
Gardner Perry to Laura Pell 
Bangs, at Boston, Jan. 7, 1896. 
Thomas Russell Akin to Mar- 
garet Markham, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 19, 1895. 
Theodore Beecher to Catha- 
rine Martin W. Fuller, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1896. 
Rufus Leighton McDuffie to 
Isabella Graham Marbury, at 
New York, Dec. 18, 1895. 
Clifford Warren Smith to 
Josephine W. Winslow, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1895. 
. Horace Andrew Davis to Anna 
Norwood Hallowell, at West 
Medford, Nov. 28, 1895. 


[1891.] Edmund Sanford Thomson to 


1892. 


1893 


1893, 


1893 


Gertrude White Coe, at Middle- 
field, Conn., Sept. 4, 1895. 
Edward Payson Morton to Lu- 
ella Bell Barrows, at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., June 13, 1895. 

. Sidney Miller Ballou to Thomie 
M. Dulse, at Louisville, Ky., 
Dee. 21, 1895. 

. George Ebenezer Burgess to 
Elizabeth F. Wadsworth, at 
Boston, Nov. 14, 1895. 

. Nathaniel Thayer Robb to 
Frances B. Henderson, at New 
York city, Nov. 26, 1895. 


1893. Alfred Wallerstein to Wilhel- 


minia Jastrow, at Germantown, 
Pa., Nov. 25, 1895. 


1895. George Washington Robinson to 


1895. 


Mary Bell Nickerson, Sept. 18, 
1894, 
Parker Williams Whittemore 
to Grace Jones Sinclair, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 1, 
1896. 
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Necrology. 


NECROLOGY. 


NovEMBER 1, 1895, TO JANUARY 31, 


1896. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1820. 


1829. 


1834. 


1837. 


1837. 


1839. 


1843. 


1849. 


1854. 


1855. 


1859. 





The College. 
William Henry Furness, Rev., 
S. T. D., b. 20 April, 1802, at 
Boston; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
30 Jan., 1896. 
Samuel Francis Smith, Rev., b. 
21 Oct., 1808, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 16 Nov., 1895. 
Thomas Cushing, b. 10 April, 
1814, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
17 Dec., 1895. 
Charles Theodore Russell, b. 
20 Novy., 1815, at Princeton; d. 
at Cambridge, 16 Jan., 1896. 
Daniel Wight, Rev., b. 18 Sept., 
1808, at Natick; d. at Natick, 
21 Dec., 1895. 
Edmund Law Rogers, b. 22 Jan., 
1818, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 24 Jan., 1896. 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
Reyv., b. 26 Nov., 1822, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Boston, 27 Nov., 1895. 
Martin Brimmer, b. 9 Dec., 
1829, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
14 Jan., 1896. 
Thomas Parker Proctor, LL. B., 
b. 27 June, 1831, at Chelmsford; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 9 Dec., 
1895. 
Francis Channing Barlow, b. 19 
Oct., 1834, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 11 Jan., 
1896. 
Andrew Tucker Bates, LL. B., 
b. 19 Feb., 1838, at Bridgewater; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 6 
Dec., 1895. 


. Edward Gilchrist Low, b. 10 


1861. 


1864. 


1874. 


1874, 


1876. 


1881. 


1884. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1893. 


1861. 


1882. 
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Dec., 1838, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
at Brookline, 28 Dee., 1895. 
Edward Wigglesworth, M. D., 
b. 30 Dec., 1840, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 23 Jan., 1896. 
George Burder Thayer, b. 8 
Nov., 1841, at Randolph; d. at 
Dorchester, 9 Nov., 1895. 
Henry Morgan Burdett, b. 26 
Feb., 1853, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y.,17 Jan., 
1896. 

Theodore Lovett Sewall, LL. B., 
b. 20 Sept., 1853, at German- 
town, O.; d. at Indianapolis, 
Ind., 23 Dee., 1895. 

Frank MacArthur, b. 20 Sept., 
1853, at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 1 Dee., 
1890. 

James Bliss, b. 29 May, 1857, 
at Longmeadow; d. at Long- 
meadow, 31 Dec., 1895. 

Henry Fauntleroy Mandell, b. 
15 June, 1861, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 8 Dec., 1895. 

Howard Beers Gibson, b. 3 
July, 1864, at Warren, Conn.; 
d. at Columbia, Mo., 18 Oct., 
1895. 

Frank Zinkeisen, b. 22 April, 
1867, at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 11 Nov., 1895. 
William Nickerson Bates, Ph. D., 
b. 8 Dec., 1867, at Cambridge; 
d. at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
18 May, 1895. 

Walter Clark Nichols, b. 21 
Dec., 1870, at Pittsfield; d. at 
Denver, Colo., 10 Jan., 1896. 


Medical School. 
Warren Webster, b. in New 
Hampshire; d. at Baltimore, 
Md., 13 Jan., 1896. 
Frank Edward Weil, b. 11 
March, 1860, at Georgetown ; 
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d. at North Andover, 6 Jan., 
1896. 

Walter Davidson Bidwell, b. 13 
Aug., 1860, at Stockbridge; d. 
at Denver, Colo., 21 Jan., 1896, 


1885. 


Law School. 

. Robert Rodes Stone, b. 24 Aug., 
1817, in Madison Co., Ky.; d. at 
Lexington, Ky., 4 Oct., 1895. 

1845. Charles Bishop, b. 14 June, 1819, 
near Walton, N. Y.; d. at Cort- 
land, N. Y., 8 July, 1893. 

. Andrew Coleman Hargrove, b. 

18 Dee., 1837, at Tuscaloosa, 

Ala.; d. at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 5 

Dec., 1895. 

George Eldred, b. 15 Jan., 1868, 

at Taylorsville, Ill.; d. at 

Princeton, Ky., 15 Nov., 1895. 


Scientific School. 

. William Howard White, b. 21 
Feb., 1847, at Watertown; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 11 Dee., 1895. 

. Montgomery James, b. 20 Dec., 
1853, at Philadelphia, Pa. ; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 24 Dec., 
1895. 


1891. 


Divinity School. 


Neerology. 
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Beverly; d. at Concord, N. H. 
19 Nov., 1895. 

1860. Henry Stone, b. 27 Aug., 1830, 
at Andover; d. at Boston, 18 
Jan., 1896. 


> 


Correction. 


Vol. iv, No. 14, p. 342. Under Ne- 
crology, 1847, omit Rev., after William 
Henry Hurlbert. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Magazine. Any one having information 
of the decease of any Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it. 
[1899.] Charles Shimmin Jeffries, d. 

18 Dec., 1895. 

[L. S.1858.] William Steele Shurtleff, 
b. 17 Feb., 1830, at Newburg, 
Vt.; d. at Longmeadow, 14 Jan., 
1896. 

[L. 8. 1861.] Samuel Barton, b. 27 
Feb., 1839, on Staten Island; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 16 Nov., 
1895. 

[L. S. 1870.] Charles Frederick Wil- 
liams, b. 31 Oct., 1842, at 
Charlestown; d. at Boston, 20 
Dec., 1895. 

[L. §.1872.] William Franklin Griffin, 





1849. Augustus Woodbury, A. M. b. in 1838, at Windsor, Me.; d. 
(Hon.), b. 4 Deec., 1825, at 6 Jan., 1896. 
CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. IV, No. 14, p. 199. A correspondent points out that Watt was not 
the idle boy who invented the safety valve. 

P. 207. J. Q. Adams had not been U.S. Minister to the Hague and to 
Prussia before he was appointed Boylston Professor in 1806. 

P. 264, 1.2. For Winthrop read William. 


P. 272, 1. 1. 


For Albert read Alfred. 


P. 317, col. 1. For item about G. James Pierce substitute item on p. 313, 


col. 2. 













Statistics. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


I. Srupents (CATALOGUE NumBERs, 1895-96). 














Harvard College 

Scientific School 

[Sresials, College and Scientific) 
raduate School . 


Total Artsand Sciences . . 


Divinity School. . .. 
Law School . ‘yo % 
Medical School : 

Dental School ° 
Veterinary School . 
Bussey Institution . 


Total Professional Schools 


Total University . 
Summer Schools (1895) : 
Radcliffe [regular] 
Radcliffe etch s] 


Total University Influence (de- 


ducting double registrations) | 1900 














1200 | 





740 


4th Year. 


84 








S | Specials. 


4 





Graduates. 


| 


97 








41 50 
465 | 404 
51 454 
102 80 

55 62 

15 12 











| 
4420 | 
| 








5960 | 460 
uJ 
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50 0 6 
0 1 
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921 129 330 
26 12 
219) 173 

176 &. 

47 0 

16 0 

10 








11003; 399 968 
410$| 19] 193 
1357 10 82 


1670 | 428 | 1198 




















* To the total should be added 5: 


graduate courses ; the total of graduate students is therefore 
¢ The Medical School wiil probably register about 40 additional graduates this year. 


t Estimated. 


3 holders of degrees re; giste red in College classes, and 17 women registered in 


II. Orricers oF InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 








Corporation 

Overseers 

University Officers. : ° 
Curators, Librarians, etc. . 


Arts and Sciences . 
Divinity School ° 
Law School. .... 
Medical School . 
Dental School ° 
Veterinary School. 
Bussey Institution . 


Total (less repetitions) . 


Gain over 1894-95 


| 


Professors. 


FAcu_tigs. 





Assoc. Asst. 


Professors. 


| 














OTHER 
TEACHERS.) |; 
ee ae va 
es 
#2 ‘ 3 
ss s By 
~ a 
a3]. 5 i 
Fs/ 31/134 | 3 
asj/a]4 | & 
19 89 49 62 200 
1 7 2 - 9 
8 1 7 9 
2 29 2 387 91 
2 13 22 3 38 
1 12 5 4 21 
2 4 - 2 6 
27 | 148 | 104 | 115 366 





























ADMINIS- 

3 TRATION. 

£ 

72 eee 

s . 

3 3 

na a it 

3 ¢ es 

é 2 $ 

42/5 |ua 
7 2 
29 1 
13 19 
14 

2596 

41 1 

465 1 

53 

102 

55 

15 1 

3600 | 63 22 














Total Officers. 


382 
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